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EPISODES OF THE MONTH 


THE JAPANESE RED CROSS: AN APPEAL. 


THE sympathies of the vast majority of our fellow countrymen 
have been warmly enlisted from the outbreak of the Russo-Japa- 
nese war on the side of Japan, not merely on account of the 
special political ties established between the two countries by the 
Anglo-Japanese Agreement of 1902, but because we have realised 
how closely the struggle in which the Island Empire of the Far 
East is now engaged resembles the struggle of our own 
Island Empire just a century ago. It is not only a struggle 
for her national existence forced upon Japan by the over- 
weening ambition of a great continental Power, but it isa struggle 
in which she stands, as we stood in the Napoleonic wars, for great 
principles only less vital to the permanent interests of many of 
the onlookers than to her own. To complete the parallel— 
the issue depends almost as much upon Togo and his gallant 
fleet as the issue of our own duel with Napoleon depended 
upon Nelson and his “hearts of oak.” But if our sym- 
pathies went out originally to the Japanese for reasons of the 
above order which convinced our minds, they have been unques- 
tionably quickened and strengthened during the whole course of 
the war by considerations which have appealed with equally over- 
whelming force to the hearts of the British people : the heroism 
of our intrepid allies on land and on sea, the strenuous general- 
ship of their leaders, the marvellous efficiency of their organisa- 
tion, the sober self-restraint and sublime patriotism of all classes, 
and last, but not least, the humanity and even chivalry invariably 
displayed towards the enemy in the hour of victory. In the 
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words of Mr. George Meredith, “Japan has understood and 
practised Virtue. . . . She has won the admiration of Friend and 
Foe alike.” 

Our position as a neutral Power imposes upon us, as a nation, 
definite limitations to the manifestation of our sympathies, deep 
and genuine as they are. There is one direction, however, in 
which we can individually give legitimate and practical effect to 
our friendship for Japan ; and that is by contributing something 
to the relief of the human suffering which the war entails. The 
death-roll of the Japanese forces from sickness has been excep- 
tionally light, thanks to the extraordinary efficiency and foresight 
of the medical staff, and to the discipline and intelligence of the 
men. But their losses in the field have been terribly heavy. Even 
after making full allowance for the proportion of men only 
slightly wounded and temporarily hors de combat which are in- 
cludedinthe official listsof Japanesecasualties, the number of those 
killed in action or permanently disabled must amount already 
to many tens of thousands. One shudders to think how many 
humble homesteads have thus been rendered desolate ; how many 
brave bread-winners have gone forth, never to return to the wife 
and children they left behind, or to return only maimed and 
crippled, to be themselves henceforth an unwilling burden to those 
whom it has hitherto been their pride to support by the sweat of 
their brow. It lies within the power of every one of us to do 
something to mitigate these sufferings by contributing his mite to 
the funds which are being raised for the benefit of the sick and 
wounded, and of the widow and the orphan. Subscriptions have, 
we are aware, been collected for those purposes in this country 
from the beginning of the war, and sums by no means insignifi- 
cant have already been remitted to.Japan. The last returns 
published in the Times amounted in the aggregate to about 
£32,000 (viz. £29,800 for the Japanese Soldiers’ and Sailors’ 
Widows and Families Fund, and under £2000 for the Japanese 
Red Cross Fund.) 

We cannot, however, believe that these sums adequately repre- 
sent the traditional generosity of this country, or do justice 
to its feelings, and, we might almost add, to its sense of 
duty in this particular instance towards a friendly and allied 
nation. Greater publicity would, we feel sure, have secured a 
much larger response, and we regret that the initiative has not 
been taken in more popular quarters. The National Review, 
we need hardly remind our readers, has never yet opened its 
pages for such a purpose ; but feeling very strongly that in this 
matter there is for the British people not merely a sentimental 
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impulse to be satisfied, but a moral obligation to be discharged, 
we have decided to make on this oceasion an exception in an 
exceptional case. 

We might perhaps appeal specially to those of our readers 
who have visited Japan, and have brought back pleasant personal 
recollections of their stay in that beautiful and friendly country ; 
but in so good a cause we appeal confidently to all our readers 
without distinction to show that people of our race are not un- 
mindful of the heavy sacrifices, however cheerfully borne, which 
our valiant and devoted allies have been, and may still be, called 
upon to make in obedience to “the principle of renunciation on 
behalf of the Country’s welfare,” so splendidly exemplified in 
Bushido, or “ the way of the Samurai.” 

Any donations for the Japanese sick and wounded (Japanese 
Red Cross) and for the widows and orphans of those who have 
fallen in the war (the Japanese Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Widows and 
Families Fund) will be gratefully acknowledged in these pages 
by the Editor of the National Review, to whom they can be 
addressed at 23 Ryder Street, St. James’s Street, London, S.W., 
and the amounts will either be placed to the credit of these 
organisations with their bankers in London or transmitted direct 
to the local committee working in connection with them under 
British auspices in Tokio. We have already received the 
following donation, which we gratefully acknowledge : 


Pour Encourager les autres, £50. 


The war in the Far East would in any case have created 
: a complex and delicate international situation, 
nternational _. , ‘ 
Anxieties, 018 to the alliances of the belligerent Powers. 
France as the ally of Russia necessarily espouses 
the cause of her friend, and fervently desires the triumph of Rus- 
sian arms. Her own prestige is largely bound up with Russian 
prestige, and were the latter crippled, the former would instan- 
taneously feel the effect. ‘The sympathies and interests of Great 
Britain are at least as warmly enlisted on the other side. It there- 
fore redounds greatly to the credit of the peoples and Govern- 
ments of France and this country that, in spite of such an acute 
conflict of sympathies and aspirations, the two nations should 
have been able hitherto not only to maintain cordial relations, in 
the diplomatic sense, but actually to develop their mutual friend- 
ship. So far, therefore, the marplots who calculated that the 
Russo-Japanese conflict must necessarily prejudice Anglo- 
French relations have been completely disappointed. We 
devoutly trust that they may continue to be foiled to the end of 
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the chapter, but it would be foolish to ignore the lions in the path. 
It is only by seeing things as they are that we can hope to guard 
against mishaps. The aid and comfort which Admiral Rozhdest- 
vensky and the Baltic Fleethave received at every French port from 
Cherbourgto Kamranh Bay has caused acute and finally dangerous 
irritation in Japan, with which Englishmen cannot avoid sympa- 
thising. In the first place, the Japanese are clearly entitled to 
resent French action as a breach of international law as well as 
international comity. In the secondplace, we on oursidehave been 
scrupulous to a fault in observing the obligations of neutrality. 
Indeed, German diplomacy has attempted to make capital at our 
expense in Tokio, by representing Great Britain as ready to sub- 
ordinate the vital interests of her ally out of regard for French 
susceptibilities. The British alliance is declared to be a broken 
reed, which would fail Japan in the time of stress. There is not 
a shadow of ground for this imputation, nor is there any reason 
to believe that German intrigues have made any impression on the 
Mikado’s Government. At thesametime, it is on all grounds highly 
desirable that the French authorities should fulfil their neutral 
obligations. It is intolerable that the Baltic fleet should find a 
naval base at every French port. It cannot be to the interest of 
France to arouse the permanent resentment of Japan, al] the 
more as a certain school of French statesmen profess to be anxious 
as to the vulnerability of French Indo-China. We can all 
make allowance for the difficulties of a not particularly stable 
French government in controlling distant agents, but we earnestly 
hope in the interests of the general peace that we have now seen 
the last of the regrettable incidents which have marked Admiral 
Rozhdestvensky’s journey eastwards. So versatile is Teutonic 
diplomacy that while we are attacked in Tokio for our indulgence 
towards France we are assailed in Paris for our “ ruthless 
support” of Japan, and our indifference to the “ yellow peril.” 


There is another lion in the path of Anglo-French policy, which 
A Lion i has made itself so cheap that it has ceased to 
ionin .. 

the Path. ‘™SPire alarm, We refer, of course, to the German 
Emperor. It would, nevertheless, be dangerous 

to underrate his vigilant hostility or his capacity as a mischief- 
maker. The Anglo-French Agreement of April 1904 came as a 
peculiarly disagreeable surprise to Wilhelm II., whose diplomatic 
inquiries in London and Paris had convinced him that there was 
no serious prospect of the British and French Governments 
being able to come to terms. It had long been an axiom in 
Berlin that France would never renounce her Egyptian aspira- 
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tions, nor was it believed that such a “ grasping” Power as Great 
Britain would for a moment abandon her “ pretensions” in 
Morocco in favour of another nation. Therefore, the announce- 
ment that the chief outstanding difficulties between the two 
countries had actually been settled on large and statesmanlike 
lines—Egypt and Morocco being set off against one another— 
was a veritable bombshell in Potsdam. There is very good 
reason to believe that Count Bilow, the Imperial Chancellor, and 
certain distinguished diplomatists, received a tremendous wigging 
from their irate Sovereign on account of their “ misinformation ” 
regarding the progress of Anglo-French negotiations. Ever since 
the admirable achievement, initiated by the King and President 
Loubet, and completed by Lord Lansdowne and M. Delcassé, 
Kaiser Wilhelm seems to have been ina state of nervous excitement, 
which has made him a perpetual peril to the peace of the world. 
Our readers may remember that he took an early opportunity of 
displaying his temper by discharging a series of bellicose speeches 
on the French frontier, which only excited laughter at the time, 
but which nevertheless, as we then pointed out, indicated a dan- 
gerous disposition in the great war lord. Time has yet to show 
whether this militant monarch is anything more than a blusterer. 
So far he has invariably knuckled down whenever steadily re- 
sisted, as our statesmen are at last beginning to learn, and as 
M. Delcassé had long realised. He is for ever endeavouring to 
exasperate other nations and to set them by the ears, but it is 
impossible to infer from anything which has happened since he 
ascended the throne what he would do if taken au grand sérieux. 
Itis high time that Empires which have already “ arrived ” should, 
in the interests of international peace, take precautions in view of 
the alarums and excursions of those which are still “on the 
make.” 


That the German Government acted as an agent provocateur in 

inflaming the North Sea Outrage is no longer 
The Agent postin to in official auger The A 
rane: certainly encouraged the Tsar not to yield to 
British pretensions, and is even said to have offered to place 
his forces at Russia’s disposal in the event of a conflict. For once 
our authorities were awake. When the crisis was in its most 
acute stage, the German fleet was ordered to mobilise—a move- 
ment that was nipped in the bud by the prompt action of the 
British Admiralty in detaching four battleships from Lord Charles 
Beresford’s command then at Gibraltar which came full speed 
home under Admiral Bridgeman at the psychological moment— 
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a timely precaution which produced the usual friendly explanations 
and assurances that Germany had never contemplated mobilis- 
ing, &c. We cannot help feeling that tactically our Government 
made a mistake in bottling this interesting item of intelligence, as 
the knowledge that the Admiralty is alive to the potentialities of 
German statecraft would materially reassure the community. 
Moreover, official reticence played into the hands of Kaiser 
Wilhelm, who, in order to conceal his own manceuvres 
worked up a Christmas war scare with the object of representing 
us as the aggressor. He wished the world to believe that the 
British lamb was about to attack the German wolf. Having 
failed to engineer a war between Great Britain and Russia, and 
realising that we were prepared and alert, Wilhelm II. 
decided to try a fall with France, and incidentally to test the 
solidity of the Anglo-French entente. Morocco was selected 
as a suitable field of operations for obvious reasons. In 
the first place it isa country upon which the Pan-German Party, 
of which the Emperor is the unofficial leader, had long cherished 
designs; and if there were no other issue to the enterprise, he 
might fairly hope to secure “the lease” of a port which would 
afford some slight compensation for his failures in Venezuela and 
South Africa—where at one time he had every expectation of 
appropriating Delagoa Bay. Then again France had been recog- 
nised as the predominant Power in the Sherifian Empire by the 
only other nations possessing serious interests in that part of the 
world; and as in consequence of the Anglo-French Convention, 
the Franco-Spanish Convention, and the acquiescence of Italy, 
the Republic was engaged in exceedingly delicate negotiations 
with the Sultan, not only would a German demonstration on 
Moorish soil inflict a public humiliation on France, but it would 
immensely increase the arduousness of her task in persuading the 
ruler of a reactionary community to introduce urgently needed 
reforms. 


The successors of Bismarck have unhappily inherited the 
idée fixe that the German Empire can only come 
into its own through the difficulties and mis- 
fortunes of other nations. The resources of 
German diplomacy are consequently concentrated on sowing 
the seeds of strife between other Powers. Peace is for ever 
on the lips of the German Emperor, but war—vicarious war, 
it is true,—is for ever in his mind. Having incited Russia 
into a conflict with Japan, which must cripple “the Eastern 
neighbour” for a generation, it would indeed be a masterpiece 


Germany’s 
Opportunity. 
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to entangle France in a great African adventure which would 
probably absorb at least two army corps and cost a hundred 
million sterling, and reduce her for the time being to a quanttté 
négligeablein Europe. The fidelity of his pupils to the Bismarckian 
system must be a source of constant joy to the Iron Chancellor 
in the Elysian Fields, even though their imitations occasionally 
lack finish. With Russia crippled and France tied up in “a Boer 
War,” Germany would become the unchallenged dictator of the 
Continent; and first Austria and subsequently Holland would be 
brought, peaceably if possible, but forcibly if necessary, under 
the dominion of the Mailed Fist, and a mighty Teutonic Empire 
numbering a hundred million people, stretching from the North 
Sea to the Adriatic, with a fair prospect of ultimately spreading 
through Constantinople to the Persian Gulf, would cease to be 
an idle dream. Happily, Kaiser Wilhelm’s judgment is usually 
unequal to his ambitions. He almost invariably misconceives 
the attitude of self-governing communities such as Great 
Britain, France, and the United States. In the present instance 
he was not improbably misled by the anti-French speeches of Lord 
Rosebery into the belief that Great Britain would abandon France 
under German pressure, and thus the whole Anglo-French policy 
would be shattered; while he was equally convinced that the 
Campbell-Bannermans of France would be sufficiently strong 
to insist on the sacrifice of M. Delcassé “in the interests 
of international peace and brotherly love.” These and kindred 
reasons, coupled with an uncontrollable desire to do something 
sensational which would once again rivet the attention of the 
world on its vainest inhabitant, account for his Imperial Majesty’s 
fateful pilgrimage to Tangier at the end of March. The episode 
bears a singular resemblance to the famous Kruger telegram of 
January 1896, which was the causa causans of the South African 
War of 1899. Absit omen. 


The German Emperor went vid Lisbon to Tangier, which he 
reached on March 31. It was noted as an indica- 
tion of the sentiments prevailing in the highest 
quarters in this country that Queen Alexandra tactfully left the 
Portuguese capital prior to the advent of her illustrious kins- 
man. His Imperial Majesty’s appearance at Tangier was declared 
at the moment to have been something of “a frost,” owing to 
a chapter of small accidents, including bad weather, which cur- 
tailed his visit to two hours, and he was said to have offended 
the local authorities by his unceremoniousness. In all proba- 
bility he was on shore quite long enough to effect his mischievous 


Tangier. 
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purpose, viz., to convince the Sultan that Codlin was the friend, 
not Short; in other words, that the present régime in Morocco 
miyht reckon on German support in the event of any trouble with 
France, exactly as President Kruger had been deluded into be- 
lieving that he might count on assistance from the same quarter 
against the British, The Emperor held an official reception 
at the German Legation, which was attended by El Menebhi 
and the Sultan’s delegates. According to the Times Tangier 
correspondent, who is likely to know what passed, these 
visitors were told that he had come expressly to Tangier 
“to assert that he would maintain the absolute equality 
of German economic and commercial rights, and would not allow 
any Power to obtain preferential advantages”; in other words, 
that he had come to force an open door. He went on to 
declare that “ the Sultan was the free Sovereign of a free country, 
and Germany would insist on always carrying on her affairs 
direct with him, and would never allow any other Power to act as 
an intermediary.” This was a direct challenge to Great Britain 
no less than to France, because, under the Anglo-French Conven- 
tion, weare boundtosupport Frenchdiplomacy in Morocco, where 
we acknowledge that France occupies a special position, which 
does not, however (as Germany pretends), infringe the principle 
of commercial equality, which is formally guaranteed. The 
Emperor followed up this provocative utterance by a perfectly 
gratuitous attack upon French policy, for he told his willing audi- 
tors that “the present was an unsuitable time to introduce any 
reforms on European lines,” adding that “ all reforms should be 
founded on Islamic law and traditions.” Thus the Emperor 
cynically ranged himself on the side of reaction in Morocco, just 
as he has done in Turkey, China, and other parts of the world. 
The devoted friend of the Pope is equally ready to pose 
as the champion of Mohammedanism, In_ his opinion, 
all that Morocco required was “ peace and quiet,” and “ he would 
find means later on for making his opinion known to the Maghzen 
on questions of detail.” In other words, he is prepared to run 
the Government. The wantonness of this utterance is accen- 
tuated by the fact that at this particular moment the French 
representative in Morocco, M. Saint René Taillandier, had gone 
on a special mission to Fez to try and induce the Sultan to 
accept an instalment of reforms which have long been recog- 
nised as urgent if the country is to emerge from its present 
appalling chaos. Such was the gist of what was enthusiastically 
described as “ an immense political demonstration.” 
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The French and British nations kept their heads remarkably 
well under this studied provocation, and the two 
Governments took counsel together asto the most 
effective reply. The Anglo-French position was 
made perfectly clear by an admirable speech delivered by M. 
Delcassé on the very day of the German Emperor’s disturbance at 
Tangier. The French Foreign Minister reiterated that the Agree- 
ment placed the commerce of all nations with Morocco on an 
equal footing, adding that the opposition of “persons whose 
interest it was to maintain the present anarchical situation ” could 
in no wise “ alter the decisions of France.” Her first considera- 
tion was the establishment of order in the place of the present 
disorder, from which, as the nearest African neighbour of 
Morocco, France was the chief sufferer. The Wilhelmstrasse, 
however, derived some encouragement from the conduct of the 
French Campbell-Bannermans, who for a variety of reasons 
had long been anxious to humiliate M. Delcassé, and were so 
unpatriotic as to open fire upon him while he wasunder German 
fire. They pretended, in the familiar language of our own 
Campbell-Bannermans, that he had “hurt the susceptibilities of 
Germany” by not formally communicating the Anglo-French 
Convention. On the whole the French Press treated the incident 
with sobriety and coolness. British newspapers were practically 
unanimous in upholding the French view, among the most 
interesting contributions to the discussion being a penetrating 
analysis of German ambitions in the Daily Chronicle, entitled 
“The Kaiser’s Gambit,” showing exactly how the Morocco 
adventure dovetailed into the whole scheme of Weltpolitik. 
Official England appears to have risen to the occasion. Great 
satisfaction was caused by the announcement that King Edward 
would take advantage of his impending visit to the South of 
France to confer with President Loubet in Paris, and it is not 
indiscreet to surmise that this conversation waschiefly concerned 
with the dangerous vagaries of the German Emperor, whose 
character is probably better understood by King Edward than by 
any living man. The King and Queen subsequently paid a 
yachting visit to Algiers, where they had a splendid reception 
from all classes. It was also opportunely announced that the 
British and French Admiralties were arranging for a joint 
naval review in the summer near Brest, which does not look 
as though German diplomacy had so far scored. Throughout 
the Morocco crisis the Wilhelmstrasse played its usual game 
of trying to separate France and England by appealing 
to the commercial jealousy of the latter against the creation of 


Great Britain 
and France. 
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a French monopoly in Morocco, and to the political instincts of 
the former by emphasising the superior attractions of a Franco- 
German over an Anglo-French entente. We earnestly hope that 
the moral of Morocco will not be lost upon Downing Street or 
the Quai d’Orsay, and that the two Governments will realise 
the desirability of developing their present inchoate political 
relations into a positive form. From Morocco the German 
Emperor went via Gibraltar, which our Queen had evacuated on 
the eve of his arrival, to Italy, where he proposed to proclaim 
the solidarity of the Triple Alliance, but it was noted that in the 
exchange of toasts between the two Sovereigns the effusiveness 
was all on one side. The King of Italy significantly omitted all 
reference to the Triple Alliance. There is reason to believe that 
the Moorish escapade has pleased neither Rome nor Vienna, 
while the wild appeal to President Roosevelt, who is claimed as 
an hypnotic victim of Kaiser Wilhelm, seems to have fallen 
somewhat flat. 


For one ominous moment it looked as though Germany might 
secure a substantial success, thanks to the co- 
operation of the French Campbell-Bannermans, 
The Morocco incident gave rise to a truly deplor- 
able debate in the Chamber of Deputies, in which the Nationalist 
enemies of the existing Republican régime joined hands with the 
Socialist allies of Count Bilow in an effort to discredit M. Delcassé. 
Apparently, in deference to the weaker brethren of the Cabinet, 
the French Foreign Minister had, against his own better judgment, 
been persuaded to open a conversation with the German Ambas- 
sador in Paris; and he now found himself assailed by his critics on 
the amazing ground that he had not originally notified the Anglo- 
French Agreement to Germany, as though this technicality 
would have affected the policy of a predatory Power on the 
prowl. M. Rouvier, the Prime Minister, strongly supported 
M. Delcassé, observing : 


M. Delcassé’s 
Resignation. 


With what are we reproached? With not having, on the morrow of the 
Anglo-French Agreement, officially signified that agreement to Germany. It 
should have been said “ to the other nations,” for no notification was made of 
the agreement which the Chamber has approved. Had not the speech of the 
Chancellor von Biilow all the value of acquiescence? Did he not declare 
himself satisfied on condition that Germany’s commercial interests were not 
menaced? What has happened since? Military events have weakened our 
ally. Perhaps then the neighbours with whom we mean to live on good terms 
thought that they might, by raising a discussion and by reopening a question 
which we had the right to consider closed owing to the language used beyond 
the Vosges, obtain certain commercial advantages. 
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Unless British opinion is to be tabooed as suspect, we should 
venture to describe M. Delcassé as a clear-sighted and skilful 
statesman, who has held one of the most difficult posts in 
Europe during a critical time with conspicuous advantage to 
his own country. It was hardly creditable to the Chamber 
that this distinguished minister should have been impelled to 
resign his office on the ground that from a Parliamentary 
standpoint “he no longer possessed the necessary authority to 
manage the foreign affairs of France, especially at the present 
juncture.” It is suggested that the long stoppage of Admiral 
Rozdestvensky’s fleet in French waters was a factor in his 
decision. The news caused indecent glee on the Spree, where 
M. Delcassé had long been a persona ingratissima, owing to his 
steady refusal (unlike other Foreign Ministers who shall be 
nameless) to dance to the piping of Germany. In his quaint con- 
ception a French Minister is exclusively concerned with furthering 
the interests of his own country, and the success of M. Delcassé’s 
patriotic labours is attested both by the extraordinary enhancement 
of French prestige, and the venomous vituperation with which he 
has been pursued by Count Bilow’s reptile Press. It may be 
said at the present day of both French and British statesmen 
that their unpopularity in Berlin gives a fair measure of their 
value to their respective countries. It is said that the German 
Emperor desires that Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman and 


Monsieur Jaurés should be appointed Foreign Ministers of their 
respective countries. 


German delight was short-lived. Frenchmen of all parties 
— instantly realised that it would be a_ blunder 
as well as a crime to offer M. Delcassé’s head 

on a charger to Kaiser Wilhelm, and such combined pressure 
was brought to bear on him by President Loubet, M. Rouvier 
and his colleagues in the Cabinet, as well as the heads 
of the various groups composing the Republican Party in the . 
Chamber, that he was persuaded to withdraw his resignation, and 
after an interval of two days he resumed control of the Quai 
d’Orsay with a perceptible increase of authority, and to the 
speechless chagrin of Berlin. M. Delcassé has thus acquired a free 
hand to deal with the Morocco problem, and he may be expected 
to pursue the prudent and pacific tactics which have characterised 
his statesmanship. If Germany has any legitimate grievance she 
should present it in a decent and orderly manner through the 
recognised diplomatic channels, having first of all shut down the 
semi-official Press campaign. She will have some difficulty in 
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convincing the world that she is acting in good faith as a cham- 
pion of the open door, which no one is proposing to close in 
Morocco. Itso happens that simultaneously she is busily engaged 
in closing the door in Shantung, the province which she appro- 
priated from China under peculiarly discreditable circumstances. 
Her diplomatic apparatus in Peking is working for the extension 
of the exclusive railway and mining rights extorted from China 
in 1898, and, according to the unerring Times correspondent, she 
is actually demanding that the Chinese shall be precluded from 
using mining machinery within an area of fifteen miles on each 
side of the railway lines, while all mining operations by foreigners 
are absolutely prohibited! Elsewhere this friend “ of equality 
of opportunity” is threatening the Sultan with her severe 
displeasure unless Krupp monopolises the orders for the new 
Turkish guns over all foreign competitors, while British traders in 
the Marschall and Caroline Islands have hada bitter experience 
of German commercial policy in places under her flag. It 
is becoming more apparent every day that the Emperor’s policy 
in Morocco is inspired less by commercial than political con- 
siderations. There are suggestive indications that Germany 
wishes to substitute for the Anglo-French Agreement uphold- 
ing the integrity of Morocco, a policy of partition. Indeed, 
some of the less discreet newspapers have clearly hinted that 
Count von Biilow, who rebuked Count Reventlow, the well-known 
Pan-Germanic naval agitator, in the Reichstag last year for 
making what he (Count Biilow) described as practically a demand 
“that the German Empire should ask for a slice of Morocco,” 
has already come round to the view that this would not be “as 
wanton and reckless” an adventure as it was then represented to be. 
Foreigners will persistently misunderstand German developments 
unless they realise that what the Pan-German thinks to-day, the 
German Government will do to-morrow. In the present case, 
owing to various causes, the conversion of the authorities has 
been more rapid than usual. We trust that Lord Lansdowne will 
take the lead in opposing the spoliation of Morocco, and that the 
seizure of a port would be regarded as an unfriendly act by this 
country. 


There has been no important “ news” from the front since the 
The War. battle of Mukden, the silence being generally 
interpreted as signifying that Japan has been 


preparing for a further forward movement. Indeed, experts pro- 
fess to detect evidence that Marshal Oyama’s double battering- 
ram _is once again in motion at the end of April, but our allies 
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have confounded the prophets too often to justify speculation 
before the event. Meantime the centre of gravity of the struggle 
has shifted from land to sea, owing to the somewhat unexpected 
appearance of the Baltic Fleet, under Admiral Rozdestvensky, off 
Singapore on April 8, on its way Eastwards. We should hesi- 
tate to opine whether this development is a gigantic bluff on the 
part of Russia with a view to peace negotiations before her 
fighting power is annihilated, or a really bond-fide effort to chal- 
lenge the command of thesea. On paper the Russian squadron is 
formidable (containing as it does seven battleships, including five 
which are both modern and powerful), all the more if it be true 
that Admiral Rozdestvensky has used the French port of Kamranh 
(where he has remained at least ten days), which is conveniently 
near the resources of Saigon, as a refitting base, and is thus 
enabled to make a fresh start with full bunkers and clean bottoms. 
What is the advantage of our chain of coaling stations if neutral 
ports are available to belligerents ? There is, moreover, a shrewd 
suspicion that the Russians have abused French hospitality with 
the deliberate intention of allowing Admiral Nebogatoff’s squadron, 
including another battleship, to join forces, and should this 
juncture be successfully effected, it:will materially add to the per- 
plexities of the problem confronting Admiral Togo (with his five 
battleships) and also, we may add, to the moral responsibility of 
France. With their usual cleverness the Japanese have so far 
concealed the whereabouts of their fleet. We hazard the pre- 
diction, in defiance of the pessimists, that whenever the encounter 
does take place—if it be the Japanese policy to force an encoun- 
ter—our allies will triumph once more, as they have done in 
every engagement on land and sea. Though the Russians may 
have a superiority in matériel, the Japanese have an immense 
advantage in personnel and prestige, and Providence is generally 
on the side of prestige. Our readers may gather what a Russian 
victory would signify to the unhappy Russian nation from the 
terrible article which we publish this month entitled “The 
End of the Autocracy,” by the famous author of ‘‘ The Tsar” in 
the Quarterly Review. Note that the appearance of Admiral 
Rozdestvensky has been followed by a revival of reaction in St. 
Petersburg, the further boycotting of M. Witte, the postponement 
of promised reforms, and the effacement of the Peace Party. 
The sinking of three Russian battleships would in all probability 
inaugurate anew Russian era. How painful, then, must be the 
dilemma of all enlightened Russian patriots at this crisis of their 
country’s fate ! 
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When we last went to press the Unionist Party were draining 

. , the cup of humiliation, but they had not yet 
ean Fiascoes., oo ched the dregs. Some wiseacre had persuaded 
the Cabinet to adopt the policy of scuttle on the Fiscal question 
with the object of making the Opposition ridiculous. As we 
related last month a motion against Colonial Preference had been 
met by the “previous question,” while another denouncing 
import duties on manufactured goods had drawn from the 
Prime Minister the disastrous declaration that the Government 
had decided to take no further part in the Parliamentary Fiscal 
controversy, and advised their followers to abstain from all 
debates and divisions. There ensued a series of episodes unex- 
ampled in our Parliamentary annals, which though intended to 
stultify the Opposition undoubtedly placed the Ministers and 
their supporters in an ignoble and grotesque position. The 
Radicals instantly responded to Mr. Balfour’s invitation, and 
being lucky in the ballot they were able to deluge the House with 
Fiscal resolutions. Thus on March 28, Mr. Joseph Walton moved 
“that in view of the declaration made by the Prime Minister, 
this House thinks it necessary to record its condemnation of his 
policy of Fiscal Retaliation.” This was a clear challenge to the 
official policy, but after a debate which was practically a 
procession of Free Importers, it was negatived nemine contra- 
dicenti. The following night the attack was resumed with a 
motion affirming that great injury would be done to our shipping 
interests by the adoption of Mr. Chamberlain’s policy, which 
was likewise carried nemine contradicenti. A week later the farce 
was repeated, when a Radical Member, Sir J. Leese, proposed a 
resolution condemning food taxes, and declaring that “any 
Colonial Conference entered upon except on the understanding 
that this country will not agree to the taxation of corn, meat, and 
dairy produce, will result in failure.’ Lord Hugh Cecil 
improved the occasion by delivering an Imperialist speech con- 
taining an impassioned appeal to the Opposition not to neglect 
the obligation that lay on “patriots” to maintain the honour of 
the Empire, and draw the Colonies into closer union, but he did 
not divulge his plan. “We want to make them (the Colonies) 
feel that the Empire is not merely ours but theirs ; do not let us 
allow the Member for Birmingham to become the patentee of 
Imperialism. It ought to be the common heritage of us all.” 
There was unfortunately no response from Sir Henry Campbell- 
Bannerman, Mr. John Burns, Mr. Redmond, or other “ patriots” 
invoked. Sir Joseph Leese’s resolution was, needless to say, 
carried unanimously. 
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It would be impossible to exaggerate the demoralisation of the 
iti adie Ministerial Party caused by these astounding pro- 
£ Brishton. ceedings, while the constituencies were simply 
as és aghast. However, as Ministers themselves were 
enchanted with their tactics, but for a happy accident we might 
have witnessed an indefinite repetition of these home-made humili- 
ations. A vacancy in the Ministry caused by the re-shuffle due to 
Mr. Wyndham’s retirement had been filled by the appointment 
of Mr. Gerald Loder as Junior Lord of the Treasury less on account 
of his excellent qualifications than owing to the fact that he sat 
for Brighton, which was regarded as one of the safest Conserva- 
tive seats in the country. Owing to an antiquated convention 
this appointment necessitated/a bye-election, but if Brighton could 
not be held for the Government scarcely a single Unionist seat 
was safe. That centre of misinformation, the Conservative 
Central Office, is understood to have guaranteed a big majority, 
though with their usual maladroitness they had handicapped 
Mr. Loder by forcing Sir Edward Clarke on the constituency 
as his colleague. There is a strong suspicion that the latter is 
perilously akin to a pro-Boer, which makes him unacceptable 
to the average Unionist elector. From the wire-pulling stand- 
point Mr. Loder was an ideal candidate, being rich and popular, 
and having held his seat against all comers for fifteen years, 
Then he had the supreme merit in official eyes of being devoid 
of views on the Fiscal question. Tariff Reformers were conse- 
quently warned off and took no part in the contest, which remained 
entirely in the hands of the Mandarins. As might have been 
expected, the Opposition captured the seat, thereby gaining one 
of the most crushing victories of recent years, and converting a 
permanent Conservative majority of at least 2000 into a majority 
of 800 in favour of Mr. Ernest Villiers, the Radical candidate, 
It is interesting to contrast the débacle of Brighton where the 
Fiscal question was tabooed by the Unionists with the recent 
election in an adjoining constituency in the same county— 
Horsham—where the Unionist candidate, Lord Turnour, had the 
courage and good sense to reject the cowardly counsel of the 
wire-pullers. He fought and won as a Tariff Reformer. When 
our politicians have read, marked, learned, and inwardly digested 
the double lesson of Horsham (with its 700 victory) and Brighton 
(with its 800 defeat), the day of our misfortunes will be over. 


Brighton may yet prove to be a blessing in disguise. It brought 
home to Unionist members in the most painful 

An Eye- : ; ‘ 
0 fashion the folly of their recent proceedings, and 
Peners made them realise that they were being led 
towards the bottomless pit. Mr. Chamberlain, whose patient 
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loyalty to the Party lead had caused him to acquiesce, 
however reluctantly, in the successive stampedes to which 
we have alluded, was the first to appreciate the perils of the 
position. He immediately took the initiative in a patriotic 
attempt to reunite the Party on a common platform. Under 
his auspices a series of conferences were held by the Parlia- 
mentary members of the Tariff Reform Party (numbering over 
150 members), which resulted in a powerful deputation to 
the Prime Minister on April 14. The proceedings on this occa- 
sion have so far remained private, and we do not pretend to know 
what transpired, except that Mr. Balfour was presented with 
certain telling statistics, which form a suggestive comment 
on the statement that Fiscal Reform is dead. According to this 
analysis, which has not so far been challenged, the Unionist Party 
in the House of Commons, numbering 372 members, is thus 
divided : 171 advocates of Mr.Chamberlain’s policy; 71 Unionists, 
including several members of the Government, who would be in 
favour of that policy if it became the Government policy ; 99 
Retaliators (including some favourable to Colonial Preference, 
although they cannot see their way to advocating a re-arrange- 
ment of food taxation); 27 Cobdenites, opposed to any change ; 
4 unclassified (including the Prime Minister), From these 
figures our readers may judge for themselves as to who are the 
real wreckers of the Unionist Party. We may infer from Mr. 
Chamberlain’s very moderate speech at the Liberal Union Club 
how earnestly he has worked to save the situation. He went out 
of his way to praise the achievements of the Government, and 
he simply invited his followers to pledge themselves to what is 
known as the half-sheet of note-paper policy propounded by 
Mr. Balfour at Manchester on January 26, 1905. The inference 
is irresistible that the deputation took the same line, or, in other 
words, merely asked Mr. Balfour to repeat what he had already 
said. The Prime Minister is understood to have requested time,and 
to have promised awritten answer, which is expectedas these pages 
appear. Under the circumstances there ought to be “no possible, 
probable shadow of doubt, no possible doubt whatever” as to its 
tenor. We shall hope for the best, and pending the appearance 
of adocument upon which the fate of the Unionist Party depends, 
we shall abstain from saying a single word which might embitter 
a sufficiently strained situation. If Mr. Balfour is prepared to 
give a more definite form to the opinions he has already expressed, 
and to exert his authority as Prime Minister and Leader to em- 
body them in the Party programme, and to secure for that policy 
the unwavering support of the “machine” throughout the 
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constituencies, Unionist prospects will become immeasurably 
brighter than they have been at any time during the past year. 
Were the answer unfavourable, the Unionist Party would be 
riven from top to bottom, and it would be necessary to create 
a fresh organisation. 


The most important speech of the past month was unquestion- 
ably Mr. Chamberlain’s address in presiding at 
relia yeretll + a meeting of the Liberal Union Club on 
April 12. As he was acting as deputy for Lord 
Lansdowne, the President of the Club, he took the opportunity 
of paying a warm tribute to the Foreign Minister, who had taken 
a prominent part in “two of the greatest achievements in 
diplomacy that have been accomplished, at all events, during the 
last twenty or twenty-five years.” In the first place, he had 
“restored amity” between ourselves and our great neighbours 
the French, with whom at various periods during the past few 
years there had been crises causing “the most serious anxiety.” 
It was now happily recognised that we had “ many interests in 
common,” and that “ whatever our contentions may have been, 
they have not been inconsistent with mutual respect and esteem.” 
As the speaker remarked, “the qualities of the two nations are 
in some sense supplementary, and their friendship is one of the 
guarantees for the peace of the world.” The second, and even 
more important, achievement for which Lord Lansdowne would 
be remembered was the conclusion of the treaty with Japan, 
which had required both “foresight and courage,” as “you 
cannot make a treaty of that kind without being ready to take a 
certain amount of risk, and there are always plenty of statesmen 
who, in order to avoid the slightest risk, will pursue a policy of 
laissez faire which is much more dangerous.” They all approved 
the policy of the treaty, and were resolved to support Lord 
Lansdowne “in his determination to fulfil that treaty in the spirit 
as well as in the letter.” Then followed this pregnant suggestion, 
which has been heartily echoed both in Japan and this country, 
and which we feel sure, coming from such a quarter, will not be 
lost on his Majesty’s Ministers : 

And may I say for myself, and I hope for you also, that we should be very 
glad to follow him further if in his wisdom he thought that the policy thus 
initiated could be further extended? For myself, I believe that a mutual 
defensive understanding between Japan and Great Britain would secure for an 


indefinite time the peace of the Far East, and would give both to our allies 
and to ourselves security in our possessions. 


It is not, we believe, generally known that Mr. Chamberlain was 


one of the originators of the Anglo-Japanese alliance. But for 
VOL, XLV 5 


lain’s Advice. 
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his powerful support of Lord Lansdowne during the negotiations 
the do-nothings in the Cabinet would certainly have carried 
the day; there would have been no Agreement with Japan, and 
the latter Power might have been constrained to acquiesce in an 
arrangement with hostile Powers on terms detrimental to our- 
selves. We are particularly glad to note that among the impor- 
tant topics discussed at the Liberal Union Club was the mysterious 
case of Sir Antony MacDonnell, which was raised on the following 
motion : “ That this Club regrets the appointment and retention 
of Sir Antony MacDonnell as Under-Secretary to the Lord- 
Lieutenant of Ireland.” Although the mugwumps of the Club 
succeeded in carrying “the previous question”—a system of 
evasion which is paralysing our public life—all the “live” mem- 
bers strongly condemned the incomprehensible action of the 
Government in retaining an avowed Nationalist at the head of 
the Irish administration. Mr. Walter Long would do well to 
take the hint before Unionist patience is exhausted. 


The serious part of the Session may be said to have opened on 
April 10, when Mr. Austen Chamberlain, the 

Ths Delge Chancellor of the Exchequer, introduced his 
Budget. By the common consent of friend and foe he acquitted 
himself with conspicuous credit. Indeed it would be no exag- 
geration to say that his comparatively short and crystalline expo- 
sition may be taken as a model by future Chancellors of the 
Exchequer, all the more as it was totally devoid of that terrible 
Treasury wit which is intellectually on a par with judicial 
humour. In his last Budget he had estimated the Revenue at 
£143,390,000, an amount which was actually realised to within 
£20,000. Unexpected deficits on some articles had been balanced 
by equally surprising surpluses upon other items. Among the 
declines were: Customs, £500,000; Tea £210,000; Wine, 
£146,000 ; Death Duties, £650,000. Then again Beer, which had 
been expected to yield £13,100,000, only produced £12,680,000 ; 
and instead of the anticipated {17,700,000 from Spirits, the 
Exchequer had obtained the beggarly sum of £17,360,000, 
a deficit of £340,000. In Customs and Excise together the 
revenue from beer and spirits had been £1,370,000 below the 
estimate. In a suggestive parenthesis the speaker attributed this 
falling off to a change in the habits of the people, who were dis- 
covering more attractive places than public-houses in which to 
spend their time and money. No doubt with reviving prosperity 
this source of revenue would regain some of its former elasticity, 
but it could not be relied upon for so large a proportion as it had 
provided in the past,and the gapin our financialsystem would have 
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to be filled up by some other means. This prediction has caused 
consternation to the Cobdenites, who would rather that England 
remained drunk than that she abandoned tree imports. Of the 
articles which had produced more revenue than the estimate were 
Sugar, £280,000; Tobacco, £250,000 ; Stamps, £150,000 ; Land Tax 
and House Duty £100,000 ; Coal, £50,000 owingto record exports. 
But it was the Income Tax which had saved the situation, as it 
had yielded no less than £31,250,000, or a million and a quarter 
beyond expectations. Turning to the other side of the account 
for 1904-5, the speaker reminded the Committee that he had 
budgeted for an expenditure of £142,880,000, whereas the actual 
issues, inclusive of supplementary estimates, amounted to 
£141,956,000. Thus for the year 1904-5 the revenue had worked 
out at {143,370,000 as against an expenditure of £141,956,000, 
giving a realised surplus of £1,414,000, with which he proposed 
to strengthen the Exchequer balances. In passing we cannot 
resist inquiring as to how much of this surplus of £1,414,000 was 
due to the postponement of naval construction due last year ? 


Having stated that the dead weight debt on March 1, 1904, was 
£762,630,000, which had now been reduced to 
£755,072,000, Mr. Austen Chamberlain proceeded 
to deal with the finances of the current year, 1905-6, his estimates 
on the basis of existing expenditure being thus conveniently 
tabulated in the Spectator : 


The Surplus. 


Customs - £35,600,000 
Excise . 30,200,000 
Death Duties 13,000,000 
Stamps 2 ‘ ; 8,000,000 
Land Tax and House Duty. 2,700,000 
Income Tax. 31,000,000 
Post Office . 16,500,000 
Telegraphs . 4,050,000 
Crown Lands 470,000 
Suez Canal Shares 1,034,000 
Miscellaneous 1,450,000 
144,004,000 
ESTIMATED EXPENDITURE. 
Consolidated Fund Services - 29,780,000 
Supply Services . 111,252,000 


- £141,032,000 


Estimated Surplus on the present basis of taxation £2,972,000 


The Chancellor of the Exchequer had no doubt as to the first 


call upon this surplus. 


While it had been wise to increase the 


National Debt during such an emergency as the South African 
War, prudence demanded that we should embrace the first oppor- 
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tunity to restore the national credit. Our present unfunded debt 
stood at the tremendous total of £77,633,000, including Treasury 
Bills to the amount of twenty-one millions, War Stock and 
Exchequer Bonds to the tune of {£26,500,000. He hoped to 
extinguish four millions of this indebtedness, and he proposed 
to issue new ten-year bonds to the amount of ten millions 
repayable at the rate of one million perannum. As part of this 
operation the Sinking Fund would be augmented by one million 
a year, which would raise it to twenty-eight millions. This 
sagacious if unsensational decision (the intricacies of the 
Sinking Fund being something of a mystery to the man in the 
street) not only earned the encomiums of our highest financial 
authorities, but caused an immediate appreciation in the price of 
Consols. Ata time when almost every national interest, includ- 
ing the Navy, is being sacrificed to electioneering exigencies, 
it is highly creditable to Mr. Austen Chamberlain to have 
resisted the temptation to play to the gallery. His Budget 
contained one painful surprise. Having disposed of more 
than a third of his surplus, he found himself with a balance 
of less than two millions, which was insufficient to relieve 
the income-tax payer of the expected penny. He had there- 
fore decided for three reasons to devote the bulk of it to 
taking off the additional 2d. imposed on tea last year. In the 
first place the tea tax stood at a higher figure than during the 
South African War ; secondly, it was an article of almost univer- 
sal consumption, and the remission of the duty would conse- 
quently relieve every household in the kingdom ; thirdly, our 
supplies came almost exclusively from British Colonies and 
dependencies. This concession, which would take effect from 
July 1, would cost £1,550,000, leaving the final estimates for 
1905-6, as follows: Revenue, £142,454,000; expenditure 
£142,032,000; giving a margin of {£422,000 for contingencies, 
It would be useless to disguise the fact that the “ patient ass,” as 
the income tax-payer was once described, is intensely irritated by 
the continuance of the 1s. tax, all the more as there was generally 
understood to be an implied promise that he had the first claim for 
consideration, and the Government will incur his resentment long 
after the tea-drinker has forgotten the reduction of the tea duty. 
The most obvious feature of this, as of every other British Budget, 
is the slender basis of our present revenue, owing to our childish 
dread of taxing the foreigner, A moderate duty upon manufac- 
tured imports would relieve us of all our fiscal difficulties, and 
would have spared the necessity of creating an artificial surplus by 
raiding the naval estimates, If there were a spark of patriotism in 
the Opposition, they would concentrate their fire upon the 
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perilous reduction of our shipbuilding programme, which is the 
weak point of the Budget. Unfortunately the Radicals prefer to 
talk Utopian nonsense about “disarmament by international 
agreement.” Not that there is anything to be said for the Minis- 
terial policy of disarmament without international agreement. 
How does our sea power to-day compare with other sea powers 
as contrasted with 1895? Is the Committee of National Defence 
a joke? The reader will think so if he turns to the letter by 
“ Blue Water School,” on the last page of this number, which 
describes our relative falling off in battleships. 


The Government devoted the week prior to the Easter recess 
Lesislati to the introduction of three important measures, 
egislation ; 
preg pany but as more than two months of the Session had 
already been wasted in sterile talk, the future of 
this legislation is by no means assured. The first in order was 
the renewal of the Agricultural Rates Act of 1896, and the Tithe 
Rent Charge Act of 1899. Mr. Gerald Balfour (President of the 
Local Government Board vice Mr. Long, now Chief Secretary 
for Ireland) reminded the House that a Continuance Bill of the 
same nature had been passed in 1901; and he admitted that the 
Government did not regard these measures as a permanent solu- 
tion of the question. Unfortunately so complicated a subject as the 
reform of local taxation could only be dealt with by a Government 
enjoying abundant means and leisure, which was not the lot of 
the present Ministry. The continuance of temporary relief to 
agriculturists was justifiable on the ground that personal property 
made no contribution to the rates, which fell exclusively upon 
realty, though the ratepayers had no exclusive interest in many 
of the services for which they paid. Moreover, agricultural rate- 
payers and clerical owners of tithe rent-charge contributed more 
in proportion to their taxable capacity than any other classes. These 
are among the measures upon which Radical orators and leader- 
writers have expended their choicest vituperation of late years. 
They are systematically denounced and derided as the policy of 
“doles to landlords and parsons ” by the WestminsterGazette, which 
has repeatedly reproduced, if we remember right,a certain unhappy 
speech, in which Lord George Hamilton was alleged to have 
suggested that it was the duty of a Conservative Government to 
look after their friends; now however that Lord George has 
entered the odour of sanctity, we imagine that this extract will 
disappear from the repertoire of our versatile contemporary. 
It was naturally supposed that the Opposition would meet the 
detestable policy of doles with uncompromising opposition, and 
that the outrageous conduct of a tottering Government in “sub- 
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sidising their friends” would be suitably castigated, but the 
Radicals seem to have exhausted their energy in championing 
the Chinaman and the foreign producer. To the surprise of all 
parties Mr. Gerald Balfour’s introductory speech was followed 
by a forcible feeble harangue from Sir Henry Campbell-Banner- 
man, which ended with the hoisting of the white flag. The Oppo- 
sition Front Benchers followed suit and scuttled, and the Con- 
tinuance Bill was read a second time by the handsome majority 
of 115 (174 votes against 59). The Westminster Gazette thus im- 
proves the occasion in the course of a suggestive article entitled 
“A Question of Casuistry ” which is calculated to give the young 
lions of the Radical Party a fit of the “ blues”: 

For our own part we have always deprecated rash vows about reversals of 
policy at a future date. An Act of Parliament is in one sense irrevocable ; it 
is absorbed into the system of a country as drugs are absorbed into the system 
of a patient. A Government composed entirely of Nonconformists could not, 
if it wished, wipe out the Education Act and restore the School Boards ; nor 
a Government of pro-Boers hand back the Transvaal and the Orange River 
Colony to their former rulers. So with Irish Land Acts, Irish Local Govern- 
ment Acts, and even with Chinese Labour. The passing of these measures 
changes the form of the problem, and opens up a new solution or a fresh line 
of advance which renders a return to the original point of departure not merely 
impossible but irrevelant and out of date. A Progressive party retrieves legis- 
lation which it believes to have been reactionary, not by going back on it but 
by using it for a fresh advance. And so in another Parliament we hope the 
Liberal Party will use these objectionable doles. 


The following day (April 18) Mr. Gerald Balfour brought in the 

The Unemployed Workmen’s Bill, which puts into 
legislative form the scheme for the relief of 
the unemployed, started last winter on the 
suggestion of his predecessor at the Local Government Board, Mr, 
Walter Long. It is proposed to establish a local body in every 
metropolitan borough, anda central body for the whole London 
area, the former being charged with the duty of investigating appli- 
cations for employment, and of dividing the applicants into two 
classes : (1) Those willing but unable to obtain work owing to 
exceptional causes ; (2) Suitable objects of ordinary Poor Law 
relief. For the former class they would endeavour to obtain 
employment. The central body would exercise a general super- 
vision over the local bodies, and would establish labour exchanges 
and employment registers. While the local bodies would en- 
deavour to obtain employment, they were not empowered 
to provide work. This problem would be exclusively reserved 
for the central body, which would for certain clearly defined 
objects be entitled to draw to a limited extent upon the rates. 
Upon this ticklish proposal Mr. Gerald Balfour cautiously 
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observed: “The question whether the money of the rate- 
payers should be used for the purpose contemplated in this 
Bill was, of course, a very important one, and one which at a 
later stage would no doubt receive from the House the full con- 
sideration which it deserved.” But it was impossible to create 
permanent bodies with statutory powers entirely dependent for 
their subsistence upon voluntary subscriptions. We shall be 
somewhat surprised if this measure becomes law in anything like 
its present shape, especially in view of the alarming increase in 
London rates. As the unemployed problem is mainly the result 
of Free Imports it can only be solved by fiscal measures, and 
therefore cannot be dealt with by either the present or the next 
Government. 


It would have been almost too grotesque even for the pre- 

The sent House of Commons, had the Govern- 
Aliens Bill ment elaborated legislation for the unemployed 
" while allowing this country to remain the com- 
mon dumping-ground for the unemployed of foreign nations. 
On the same day, therefore, as Mr. Gerald Balfour introduced 
his palliative, Mr. Akers Douglas, the Home Secretary, 
produced his long-expected and much delayed Aliens Bill. 
Though mentioned in the King’s Speech as the principal 
Ministerial measure of the Session, it was brought in under 
the ten minutes rule (which is usually applicable to trivial 
or non-contentious measures) such is the present plight of Par- 
liamentary business. We make no apology for describing this 
measure in some detail, not only on account of its intrinsic im- 
portance, but also because those of our readers who care to follow 
its fortunes may be interested in fixing the responsibility for its 
subsequent emasculation or possible miscarriage. The Minister 
in charge pointed out that since the abortive Bill of last year, 
the case for regulating the immigration of undesirable aliens 
had become stronger, and more urgent. During the year 
1904, 195,000 aliens had landed, of whom 99,000 were trans- 
migrants, and 12,000 sailors, while the greater proportion of 
the remaining 82,000 had settled in this country. Moreover the 
statistics of the last three months showed a very large increase as 
compared with the corresponding months of last year. These 
invaders greatly aggravated the evils of overcrowding. They 
lived in insanitary conditions, and not only lowered the standard 
of life and morality, but caused a deplorable increase in crime. 
In 1900, 3138 alien prisoners were received in British prisons ; in 
1904 they had risen to 4734. The Home Secretary had received 
complaints not only from Recorders and from London stipendiary 
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magistrates, who were in constant contact with these cases, but 
also from the Judges of the High Court, emphasising the ad- 
ditional burdens thrown on the administration of the law by this 
class of criminals. The Government were not, however, content 
to deal only with the criminal aspect of the question. They 
were determined to cope with the organised traffic in undesirable 
aliens, and they could not limit their action to the expulsion of 
lawbreakers. The statistical tables of the Board of Trade showed 
that the great bulk of this traffic was confined to eight ports, and 
they accordingly proposed to restrict the landing of alien immi- 
grants to these particular places, and to set up the necessary local 
machinery for controlling it. 


The Aliens Bill provided, therefore, that on their arrival immi- 
Controlling the grants should be inspected by an official appointed 
Ciaiinatuahte. under the Act, who would act in conjunction with 
the medical inspector. Where leave to land was 

refused, the immigrant or master of the ship might appeal to a 
Board appointed at each of the eight ports, consisting of three 
persons, of whom one should be a magistrate, and the others of 
-Poor Law and administrative experience. In a somewhat cryptic 
passage Mr. Akers Douglas added, “ They hoped thus to obtain 
the co-operation of the Jewish Board of Guardians, in order 
that the interests of that community, which in London was very 
largely concerned, might be properly respected.” Is this a loop- 
hole ? The speaker added that an immigrant would be considered 
undesirable, and as such might be refused leave to land, in the 
following cases: (1) If he were unable to support himself in 
decent sanitary conditions; (2) If he were a lunatic, idiot, or 
from disease or infirmity was likely to become a charge on the 
rates or a detriment to the public ; (3) If he had been sentenced 
abroad for extradition crimes not of a political character; (4) If 
he had been previously expelled under this Act. The “right of 
asylum,” about which a good deal of nauseous nonsense has been 
talked, seems to be adequately safeguarded by the undertaking 
that “the landing of an immigrant should not be refused on the 
ground only of want of means if he proved that he was seeking 
admission solely to avoid prosecution for an offence of a political 
character.” After expounding the first part of the Bill, dealing 
with the future regulation of undesirable immigrants, Mr. 
Akers Douglas turned to -the second part dealing with the 
expulsion of those already in our midst. The Secretary of 
State would be empowered to make an expulsion order requiring 
such persons to leave the United Kingdom within a specified 
time; but he could only act on a judicial or magisterial certificate. 
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An expulsion order would also! be issued in the case of convicted 
aliens on the suggestion of the Court, either in addition to 
or in lieu of the sentence. Thirdly, an alien might be 
banished if it was certified to the Secretary of State by 
a Court of Summary Jurisdiction that he had within twelve 
months of his last entry to this country been in receipt of 
parochial relief of such a character as would disqualify for the 
Parliamentary franchise, or within three months had been 
wandering without means of subsistence, or had been living 
under insanitary conditions due to overcrowding, or had been 
convicted of an extradition crime abroad. The Secretary of 
State would be empowered to pay the whole or part of the 
expenses of the departure of the alien, which, however, would be 
recoverable from the shipping company which had imported him. 


The new measure contains evidence of considerable construc- 

Radical tive capacity, but its success would necessarily 
depend on the spirit in which it was administered. 
If a Dilke or a Stead were appointed as the local 
immigrant official, it would semain a dead letter. We cannot 
help feeling that there is some force in the criticism that 
the Government should appoint agents at the principal foreign 
centres of this traffic, who would be able to stop the evil at 
its source. But we recognise that the present Bill would effect 
its object if properly administered. Sir Charles Dilke, on 
behalf of the Opposition, met Mr. Akers Douglas’ statement with 
a declaration of uncompromising opposition, thereby greatly 
elating the Ministerial Party, whose electioneering prospects 
would be materially improved in many constituencies should 
the Radicals perpetrate the folly of obstructing this popular mea- 
sure. Sir Charles Dilke had no serious criticism to offer either 
upon the merits or the details of the Bill. He challenged Mr. 
Akers Douglas’ figures, and audaciously asserted that only a few 
hundred aliens came into this country. He, of course, talked 
the usual “ poppycock” about the “right of asylum.” The 
speaker sits for a remote and almost inaccessible region in 
Gloucestershire, which offers no attractions to alien immigrants, 
who would receive short shrift from the wild and turbulent mining 
community who return Sir Charles Dilke to Parliament. He 
can, therefore, afford to gratify his cosmopolitan sentiments 
at the expense of less favoured places, but we shall be greatly 
surprised if he secures the support of any Radicals sitting or 
standing for constituencies where this is a burning question. 
Seeing the shameless manner in which the Unionist Government 
have for the past ten years falsified their pledges on this 
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matter, it would be extremely foolish to treat the introduc- 
tion of a Bill as equivalent to the passing of an Act We, 
therefore, earnestly appeal to Unionist Members interested in 
this question to constitute themselves into a vigilance com- 
mittee for the purpose of keeping watch and ward over Mr- 
Akers Douglas. If they allow themselves to be lulled into 
a false sense of security by the misleading assurances of 
Ministers or their henchmen that “the Government are 
determined to place the Aliens Bill on the Statute Book,” 
they will find themselves once more betrayed, and they will 
have no one but themselves to thank. The same sinister influ- 
ences which have so far successfully thwarted this legislation 
are sure to come into play, and there will be plenty of hyphenated 
Englishmen like Mr. Winston Churchill only too ready to place 
their talents at the service of the cosmopolitan plutocrat who exer- 
cises so dangerous an influence over British Governments, and 
who is determined to keep open the door for his distressed co- 
religionists. On the Fiscal question Mr. Winston Churchill 
claims to be the champion of the millions against the millionaires. 
On the Alien question he is the mouthpiece of the mil- 
lionaire against the millions. There is by the way another alien 
quite as undesirable as the Polish or Roumanian tramps who 
are flooding the East End, viz., the alien pilot, to whom it is 
high time that the attention of our somnolent statesmen shouldbe 
directed. The Channel Pilots Managing Committee have issued 
a circular calling attention to the fact that no less than fifty-nine 
foreigners now hold certificates as pilots for the London Pilotage 
District, of whom thirty are Dutch, thirteen Swedes, and eight 
Germans. The Committee point out that in the event of war 
these men would be of the utmost service to the enemies of 
this country. Needless to say Englishmen are debarred from 
obtaining pilotage certificates in foreign ports. We trust that 
some Member of Parliament will devote himself to this question 
with the public spirit, independence and determination of 
Major Evans Gordon. It is part of the problem of National 
Defence. 


The last number of the National Review contained a remarkable 
The contribution entitled “The Future Functions of 
, the German Navy,” by “A Member of the German 
Edelsheim i : 

General Staff,” of which we were compelled to 

Pamphlet. "a 
conceal the true significance. Every one 
must be aware that it would be exceedingly difficult, if not 
impossible, for any British Review to tempt a member of the 
German General Staff to disclose the details of a combined naval 
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and military attack on England, It so happens, however, that four 
years ago, when the British Empire seemed to be on its beam 
ends in South Africa, and every German was engaged in wiping 
his boots upon us, the powers-that-be in Berlin, in their zeal to fan 
the naval furore, allowed an officer attached to the General Staff to 
publish an essay discussing inter alia the problem of invading 
this country. The German Government had sedulously exploited 
the Anglophobe agitation in order to float a great fleet. It was 
therefore not unnatural that a popular justification of the heavy 
expenditure which the Reichstag had recently voted under 
the huge programme of 1900, should have been semi-officially 
issued by an officer “ commandirt zur Dienstleistung in Grossen 
Generalstabe,” as the author (Baron von Edelsheim) wasdescribed 
on the cover of the pamphlet in question. Readers of this 
study—“ Operationen Uber See”—cannot fail to be impressed 
by its ability and knowledge, and it would probably be safe 
to surmise that the writer received the assistance of some 
of the best brains in the German army. Indeed we believe 
that it may be regarded as an authoritative exposition of 
the views prevailing in the highest quarters in Berlin and 
Potsdam with regard to the future functions of the German navy 
in covering landing operations in Great Britain. We had long 
been anxious to acquaint our fellow-countrymen, who run some 
risk of being hypnotised by the extreme Blue Water school, with the 
vaulting ambitions of the Great General Staff. We were, however, 
in this difficulty. It would have been as equally hopeless to attempt 
to get any Staff Officer to write an article for the National Review 
on such a subject, as to acquire the copyright of an article which 
had already appeared. Under the circumstances, after consulting 
distinguished Counsel, we decided to take “ French leave” with 
Baron von Edelsheim’s pregnant pamphlet, and accordingly 
reproduced that portion which concerns this country. But 
we could not mention this fact last month, because we 
should have been liable to an injunction. Consequently we 
published our article anonymously as by “A Member of 
the German General Staff,” which describes the writer’s position 
at the time of his authorship in 1901. The appearance of 
“The Future Functions of the German Navy” has reduced the 
German Press to a state of incoherent fury. At the outset they 
alleged that the article had been written in the Editorial 
Office of the National Review. Directly it was discovered to be 
an old friend, viz., the famous pamphlet of 1901, the mot d’ordre 
was issued from the Wilhelmstrasse to belittle Baron von 
Edelsheim’s essay as an insignificant and unauthorised contri- 
bution. But it is common form in Germany to repudiate the 
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inconvenient when once it has served its purpose. Though 
unable for the reasons given tu seek the author’s leave, we have 
never intended to defraud him, and we are perfectly prepared to 
pay Baron von Edelsheim a reasonable honorarium for his highly 


instructive and interesting if involuntary contribution whenever 
he chooses to claim his property. 


« There is no longer the shadow of a doubt among serious 
Th Englishmen that the views put forward in the 

e ete 
niece” Edelsheim pamphlet, regarding the possibility of 

peror’s , : 
Ambition. military operations in this island, are entertained 
in the highest quarters in Germany, though it may 
be that the invasion of the United States has receded into the 
background. It would be no exaggeration to say that the desire 
to strike a blow at the heart of the British Empire has long been 
a positive obsession of theGerman Emperor. Everyone acquainted 
with the propagandist literature of the German Navy League, 
which is perpetually patted on the back by the monarch, is aware 
that it is directed solely against this country. Side by side with 
the legitimate lessons on the value of sea-power preached from the 
text of Captain Mahan, there has been a steady and systematic 
effort to poison the German mind against the British nation. 
Until the other day it was customary for easy-going British 
statesmen, who have a physical dislike for disagreeable facts, to 
pooh-pooh this Anglophobe movement, and to deride the 
efforts of “eccentrics” like ourselves who insisted on taking 
it seriously. Recently, however, there has been a great awaken- 
ing of the sluggards as to the ambitions of Prussianised Germany, 
and attempts to discount the significance of Wilhelm II.’s 
sensational appeals to his people are recognised as ridiculous. 
When he proclaims that “Our future lies upon the water,” he is 
understood to mean that Germany intends at her own time to 
challenge the Mistress of the Seas—a view which is emphasised 
in his equally famous saying, “ Neptune with the trident is a 
symbol for us that we have new tasks to fulfil since the Empire 
has been welded together. Everywhere we have to protect 
German citizens; everywhere we have to maintain German 
honour ; that trident must be in our fist !”” We have also learnt 
on the same illustrious authority that “ Without the consent 
of Germany’s ruler nothing must happen in any part of the 
world,” and we see this doctrine practised in Morocco and else- 
where. Nor have we forgotten that during an acute crisis of 
the South African War, when German feeling against this country 
ran high, Kaiser Wilhelm (whose kingdom we were told the other 
day at Bremen is not of the earth earthy) deliberately kindled the 
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popular wrath by declaring “ We are in bitter need of a strong 
German navy,” implying that he would champion the Boers if 
he only had the necessary ships. We have no objection to the 
Germans being described by their Sovereign as “the salt of the 
earth” ; but the desire for universal dominion as expressed in the 
following characteristic utterance must give other Powers cause 
to think and reason to compose their quarrels: ‘‘ May our Father- 
land be as powerful, as closely united, and as authoritative as 
was the Roman Empire of old, in order that the old Civis 
Romanus Sum be replaced by ‘I am a German citizen’!” 
German statesmen are not permitted to indulge in such lofty 
flights as their Imperial master; but Count von Biilow gave 
abundant indications of his hostility towards this country 
throughotit the South African War, up to the moment that he 
was rolled in the dust by Mr. Chamberlain on a never-to-be- 
forgotten occasion; while Admiral Tirpitz, the Secretary of 
State for the Imperial Navy, refused to leave the Reichstag in 
doubt as to the objective of the new naval programme. “We 
do not know what adversary we may have to face. We must, 
therefore, arm with a view of meeting the most dangerous naval 
conflict possible.” 


These notorious declarations, which fairly reveal the attitude of 
the rulers of Germany, have been repeated in 
season and out of season under a _ thousand 
different forms in the responsible and inspired 
German Press, and in this connection guileless Englishmen, 
who allow themselves to be victimised by the “ friendly 
assurances” of German diplomatists, should bear in mind 
that the German Foreign Office comprises a Press Department, 
which is as integral a part of the office as is the China 
Department or the Western Department of the British Foreign 
Office. The chief editors and correspondents repair regularly 
to the Wilhelmstrasse in order to receive their marching 
orders from the appointed officials, as was all set out in Busch’s 
Life of Bismarck—a priceless contribution to modern international 
history, of which some of us are strangely ignorant. During 
the South African war the semi-official and demi-semi-official 
Press were given a free hand to blackguard everything British 
by the Emperor’s orders in the interest of his naval schemes, 
Hence the flood of “ foul and filthy lies ” of which Sir Edward Grey 
complained. But from the outset of the Russo-Japanese war the 
same newspapers received peremptory instructions from the same 
quarter to discredit the Japanese and to glorify the Russians. This 
is the answer to the handful of British journalists who have become 
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the general laughing-stock owing to the obsequiousness with 
which they place themselves at the service of German 
Diplomatists, on whose suggestion they circulate the fatuous 
legend that there is no connection between the German Govern- 
ment and the German Press. It is only necessary for the 
reader to contrast the different spirit in which, throughout 
the present generation, British and Russian affairs respectively 
have been discussed in such papers as the North German 
Gazette, the Kélnische Zeitung, the Berliner Post, the Nationa] 
Zeitung, the Lokal Anseiger, the Hamburger Korrespondent, the 
Miinchener Neueste Nachrichten, the Vossische Zeitung, the Kreuz 
Zeitung, &c., &c.,and then to ask himself how it comes about, 
if the German Government exercises no influence upon the 
German Press, that the latter should invariably act in accordance 
with the dictates of German policy even in defiance of German 
public opinion, as for example during the present war. 


The Germans are not idle dreamers, and we must not imagine 
G that German hostility has been confined to rhe- 
eneral von . ‘ ' . 
der Goltz. torical speeches and offensive leading articles, 
These are mere indications of the way the wind 
blows. We are confronted by the great and ominous fact of the 
ever-increasing German navy, consisting of a host of battleships 
which never leave the North Sea except when allowed by our 
amiable Admiralty to familiarise themselves with British home 
waters. Then there is constant military and naval preparation in 
Germany for a war with England, of which ocular demonstration 
was afforded during the North Sea incident. Even the British 
Government, whose ignorance of many matters of common 
knowledge almost amounts to genius, must be aware that Ger- 
man agents, often grotesquely disguised, have been making 
extensive and elaborate studies in all parts of the British Empire, 
especially England, during the last few years, and though we may 
entertain grave doubts as to whether the Committee of National 
Defence have worked out any scheme of national defence against 
Germany, we may be sure that the Germans have complete and 
well-considered plans for attacking this country, in accordance 
with Moltke’s principle : “To werk out in peace time, in the most 
minute way, plans for the concentration and the transport of 
troops with a view to meeting all possible eventualities to which 
war may give rise.” We published one such plan last month. 
Hence the fury of the German Press. But Baron von Edelsheim 
does not stand alone even among German military publicists in 
regarding a raid upon England as a future function of the German 
navy. General von der Goltz, who is one of the intellectual giants of 
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the German army, the reorganiser of the Turkish army, and atthe 
present time we believe in command of the First German Army 
Corps, contributed a paper to the Deutsche Rundschau of March 
1900, to which, at the risk of exasperating Count von Reventlow 
and other assailants of the National Review, we shall call 
the attention of our readers although it was exclusively intended 
for German consumption. After combating “the opinion, which 
has so frequently been expressed, that a war between Germany 
and Great Britain is impossible,” the author points out that : 
Great Britain is forced to distribute her fleets over many seas in peace as 
well as in war, and her home squadron is surprisingly weak in comparison with 
her fleets in the Mediterranean and in India, the Far East, Australia, the Red 
Sea, South Africa, the West Indies and the Pacific. In that necessary dis- 
tribution of her strength lies Great Britain’s weakness. Germany is in a 
better position. Her navy is small, but it can be kept together in Europe. 
Our Colonies want no protection, for a victory in Europe would give us our 
Colonies back at the conclusion of peace. With Great Britain matters are 
different. If India, Australia or Canada should be lost in a war, they would 
remain lost for ever. 
But the governing German idea, as was pointed out by Baron von 
Edelsheim, is to evade the blow in that arm in which Great 
Britain is the stronger power—viz., the navy—and for Germany 
to strike where she is overwhelmingly strong—viz., with her 
army. According to the pamphlet “in case a war with England 
should be threatened, Germany should endeavour to throw part 
of herarmy onthe English coast, and thus to shiftthe decision from 
the sea on to the enemy’s country. As our troops are far superior 
to the English troops, England’s enormous naval power would 
not have the slightest influence upon the final decision.” General 
von der Goltz shares the opinion that England is invadable : 
“ As places are not wanting where England’s defences are weak, 
it would be a mistake to consider a landing in England as a 
chimera. The distance is short enough if an admiral of daring 
succeeds in securing supremacy on the sea for a short time.” 
The great German writer concludes with this pregnant passage, 
which undoubtedly expresses the mind and purpose of Germany : 
The material basis of our power is large enough to make it possible for us 
to destroy the present superiority of Great Britain, but Germany must prepare 
beforehand for what is to come and must arm in time. Germany has arrived 
at one of the most critical moments in her history, and her fleet is too weak 
to fulfil the task for which it is intended. We must arm ourselves in time, with 
all our might, and prepare ourselves for what is to come, without losing a day, 
for it is not possible to improvise victories on the sea, where the excellence of 
the material and the greatest skill in handling it are of supreme importance. 


If warnings such as these are wasted on the Committee of Nationa] 
Defence, then indeed we may say, Quem Deus vult perdere, 
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Among other important episodes to be noted by those who 
.,. wish to keep abreast of the times is the critical 
Olla Podrida. difference of opinion which has arisen between 
Lord Curzon, the Indian Viceroy, and Lord Kitchener, the Com- 
mander-in-Chief, as to our Indian military organisation. The con- 
test centres round the status of the military Member of Council, 
whom Lord Kitchener wishes to eliminate in order that the whole 
machine may be concentrated under the Commander-in-Chief. So 
acute is the conflict that it is positively asserted that one or other of 
these great public servants will insist on retiring—a cruel dilemma 
for the Home Government, and a profound discouragement to 
the nation. ... The successful bridging of the Zambesi at the 
Victoria Falls, thanks to the engineering skill of Sir Charles 
Metcalfe, forges a fresh Imperial link by connecting Southern with 
Central Africa, and is an historical event of the highest importance. 
It removes the Cape-to-Cairo route from the land of dreams. 
Among incidents nearer home we have the report of Lord 
Elgin’s Commission practically reversing the judgment of the 
House of Lords on the great Kirk case. The report, of course, 
requires legislative sanction before becoming operative. ... Much 
amusement has been caused by the arctic douche administered 
by the Duke of Devonshire to the Free Trade Party at their 
recent Barmecide banquet. Even the Spectator was moved to 
protest against the Duke’s depressing advice to his scanty troops 
to adopt /Jaissez faire tactics at the General Election. ... Look- 
ing abroad, we find that the Bill for separating Church and State 
in France is making steady progress through the French 
Parliament, where it is encountering far less opposition than was 
anticipated. ... Both Austria-Hungary and Sweden-Norway 
remain locked in their respective crises. The Emperor-King has 
apparently been no more successful in inducing the Hungarian 
Nationalists to modify their demands than the Regent in his 
praiseworthy efforts to effect an entente between Sweden and 
Norway. Thus two Empires whose integrity is a vital European 
interest seem destined to drift apart. Meanwhile the Pan-German 
intrigue to bring Holland under the “ mailed fist” is resuming its 
activity, with the connivance of the Clerical Premier of Holland, 
Dr. Kuyper. On this question we publish an important contribu- 
tion from the pen of M. Troelstra, the Socialist leader in the 
Netherlands Parliament, and one of the most powerful person- 
alities in Dutch politics. 


WILL HOLLAND BE GERMANIZED? 


IT is not surprising that the imperialistic policy of the larger 
Powers causes much anxiety in smaller countries. The ideal of 
“A Greater Britain,” for which English present-day policy is 
striving, finds its parallel in the ideal of “A Greater Russia” and 
“A Greater Japan,” and it may readily lead to the ideal of “A 
Greater America” and “ A Greater Germany.” What, then, is to 
become of the smaller States of Europe, if the political “ Trusts,” 
formed by the larger Powers, divide the world amongst them ? 
Will the conflict of interests between the five modern colossal 
Powers trouble itself about the frontiers that tradition, history, 
and economic and geographic conditions have allotted to the 
smaller countries ? Or will it be with the nations, as it has been 
with the enterprises of modern industry, that in every conflict 
between the giant and the dwarf, the latter has, perforce, to 
disappear, or make an alliance with one of the giants in order to 
avoid total destruction? For the Netherlands this question is, 
for two reasons, of greater importance than it is for any other 
small nationality. The Rhine flows to the sea through our 
country ; and the Rhine, for industrial purposes, is of supreme 
importance toGermany. We possess also a North Sea port of a 
character most desirable for the rapidly growing German 
Navy; while in the East-Indian Archipelago and in close 
proximity to British possessions, we own extensive territory, 
towards which British capital turns covetous eyes, and which, in 
consequence of the ever-increasing conflict of interests in Eastern 
Asia, is of immense strategic importance to all the great Powers. 

Nor must it be forgotten that a nation with a population of 
only five millions has neither sufficient men or money to defend 
its own land and its Colonies against any serious attack on the 
part of one of the greater Powers. 

Even if we could, in the event of war, mobilise our entire army 
of 100,000 men, including the Landwehr, what could it do 
against a German army, which in time of war would equal three- 


fourths of the entire Dutch population ? 
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In our military circles it is even considered doubtful if the mobi- 
lisation of those 100,000 men could be carried out. The late 
Minister of War admitted at a meeting of officers that the field 
army, which in the event of any aggression we should send east- 
wards against the enemy, could not possibly defeat or even check 
such an enemy. The only work the army could possibly accom- 
plish would be to hold the enemy in check long enough to enable 
us to place our stronghold, Amsterdam, in a state of defence. 
Money, however, is lacking for this purpose ; and it is also doubt- 
ful, from a modern military point of view, whether Amsterdam is 
capable under any circumstances of standing a siege, or whether 
it would in time of war be anything better than a trap in which 
the greater part of our small army would be imprisoned. 

There is little also to be hoped from our navy. Those who 
know affirm that not one of our first-class battleships (three of 
which are?of 3520 tons, three of 5084 tons, and one of 5295 tons) 
could fight in the open sea. Neither would our seven first-class 
protected cruisers (the largest of which is 4000 tons) be of any use 
except for coast defence ; and the rest of our fleet, with the excep- 
tion of ten torpedo boats, is little better than scrap-iron. The 
duties of this fleet are not only to “defend” our home territory, 
but also to serve as an “ auxiliary squadron” for our East Indian 
possessions. Our colonial fleet is, therefore, usually composed of 
about twenty small ships and a few large battleships. 

If the claim of a country to be an independent, autonomous 
nation, were not based upon grounds very different from its 
capability to defend with arms against a usurping Power the full 
possession and exercises of such independence; if the glorious 
past history of the Netherlands—its language, literature and art, 
its economic position and the special characteristics of its people 
—did not mark her out as an individual organism in the body 
corporate of nations, then one might despair of her power to 
maintain herself in an autonomous position. But it is because of 
these full and sufficient reasons for retaining our independence, 
that the more advanced and democratic parties in our country 
never cease to point out that it is unnecessary and a mere waste of 
money to rely for the defence of our political independence upon 
military power. The strongest supporters of the most powerful 
defence system of which our country is capable expect therefrom 
no greater result than that we, in case of an eventual attack upon 
our independence, might thereby gain the assistance of some 
larger Power—a vague expectation, surely, when we recall the 


attitude of the larger Powers during the late South African 
War. 
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And surely the protection which we cannot guarantee for our 
European territory, with a yearly expenditure of 47 million 
guilders, we should have still more difficulty in guaranteeing for 
our Coloniai territory, though the yearly expenditure under that 
head reaches the sum of 55 million guilders. Any efficient 
defence of that extensive territory is also rendered impossible 
by the absence of ports, ships, forts and troops. 

It is but natural that the knowledge on our part of this military 
weakness should be a trial to our nerves as a nation; that we 
should feel an unpleasant thrill when we hear an English states- 
man declare that the tiine for small nations has gone by ; that we 
should pay more attention than is perhaps necessary to the re- 
mark of the Times that, in case of necessity, we may rely upon 
the help of Great Britain should Germany attack our inde- 
pendence in Europe; or of a similarly inspired declaration in the 
Elberfelder Zeitung, that if Holland, for the defence of its Colonies, 
would but unite with Germany, she could thereby secure ample 
protection against Great Britain. 

Those in our country who advocate an alliance with Germany 
are in the habit of painting in strong colours the danger that 
threatens our Colonies; Mr. Valckenier Kips is guilty of (in my 
opinion) the unwarranted imprudence of styling Great Britain 
“our enemy.” The Press of a small country ought to avoid such 
suggestions, and it is with pleasure that I record the fact that 
this example finds no followers. This survey, however, of 
Dutch opinion would be incomplete were I not to remind my 
readers that the repeated attacks in the British Press upon our 
colonial administration are fostering distrust as to the ultimate 
intentions of Great Britain. 

Belonging, as I do, to a party which—through its member, 
M. H. Van Kol, the foremost expert in our Parliament on colonial 
affairs—never misses an opportunity of combating the mistakes 
and injustices in our colonial administration, it is not likely that 
I should wish to deny to foreigners the right to criticise our 
colonial rule. 

It was with my entire approval that my friend M.H. Van Kol 
protested, last September in our Lower Chamber, against the 
attacks to which a British Member of Parliament, Mr. Henniker 
Heaton, was subjected in the Dutch Press because of the questions 
he asked in the House of Commons about the cruelties perpetrated 
this year by our troops in Sumatra. I belong to that section of 
politicians who unceasingly condemn our leading newspapers, 
especially the Amsterdam daily Het Handelsblad, for frittering 
away moral indignation over the acts of other countries, while 
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rejoicing when our “Christian” Government fastens the Com- 
mander’s Cross of the Military Willemsorde (the most renowned 
distinction in Holland) on the breast of the officer who in Gaju- 
land permitted his 200 soldiers to slaughter 1007 women and 
children. 

And it is because of my own convictions and critical attitude 
that I most sincerely regret that the criticisms coming from the 
British side are not always within the bounds of moderation and 
of truth. I do not propose to inquire in this article into the 
accuracy of the Times when, in its article on “ Dutch Colonial 
Administration in Theory and Practice,” published in 1902, it 
praised the British colonial system of Government at the expense 
of the Dutch system. Professor de Louter, in his reply to it 
in L’Europeén, proved conclusively that on many points the 
criticism of the English newspaper was wrong. It was further 
pointed out in the Dutch Press that the Times had suggested the 
desirability of a British Protectorate over Insulinde (the name 
which Multatuli gave to Dutch East India). 

The article also of Mr. Demetrius E. Boulger, in the Nineteenth 
Century of June 1902, and another article on “The Position 
of Holland,” formed welcome grist for the mill of those who, 
fearing Great Britain’s weakness for colonial annexation, attempt 
to drive us into an alliance with Germany. The last-mentioned 
paper called Great Britain “the natural protector of Holland,” 
but at the same time warned us that our whole-hearted sympathy 
with the Boers would in the end cost us dear. The Singapore 
Straits Times wrote in the same hostile ‘spirit, when it pointed 
out that rich minerals and coal beds lay hidden in our 
Colonies, and added, if a nation possessing such treasures neither 
worked them herself nor allowed others to do so, that nation 
should be compelled to develop her colonial resources. 

Fortunately, these are only irresponsible utterances, which, 
though they may serve to stimulate British public opinion to 
fresh colonial adventures, have in no way received the sanction 
of the British Government or of diplomacy. When, therefore, 
the philo-Germanic Press of our country made use of such 
expressions as “ renewed proofs of the English danger” in Dutch 
India, Het Vaderland replied that Great Britain had officially given 
no countenance to such utterances. The reply of the Utrechtsche 
Dagblad to this rebuke is somewhat remarkable. “The English 
danger,” it wrote, “does not threaten entirely from the side of 
Great Britain itself ; Australia also, being in need of expansion, 
has to be reckoned with, and it can easily find in New Guinea a 
casus belli,... It may also arise in Japan, which is building 
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warships in every European dockyard, and whose desire for 
expansion can only find an outlet inthe South.” I may, perhaps, 
be allowed to state that, to the credit of my fellow-countrymen, 
these and similar “scares” have made but little impression upon 
public opinion. But how intense must be the Anglophobia of 
those who seek the “ English peril” in Japan ! 

The above is a full account of what has been written in the 
Dutch Press on the subject of a political alliance with Germany. 
It is but natural that touching appeals should be made in 
the German Press, urging us to apply to Germany to supplement 
our own lack of colonial defence. Those who, in reply to such 
appeals, put the question: “Who then should be our ally for 
protecting our equally defenceless European territory ?”’ received 
the answer that Germany did not think of annexing our country ; 
whilst words of Von Moltke and of Bismarck were quoted, in the 
hopes of soothing and calming our national susceptibilities. 

It is clear that we may leave out of consideration such ideas as 
were expressed by individual Germans, that they desired to be 
our allies for the sake of our Germanic ties of blood; out of 
affection for us; because of their desire to protect our colonial 
possessions ; or because of the friendly relations existing between 
our Royal families. 

To appreciate the real motives underlying the pleadings of 
Germans for such an alliance, it is only necessary to read those 
publications in which the question is treated from the standpoint 
of German interests, and without the veils and wrappings which 
diplomacy demands. A typical article of this description is that 
of Professor Dr. Ernest von Halle, on the Volks-und Seewirthschaft- 
lichen Beziehungen zwischen Deutschland und Holland (National and 
Mercantile Relations between Germany and Holland), 1898-1901,* 
in which this learned gentleman declares that, now Germany has 
consolidated her internal policy, the time has arrived for her to 
safeguard her external interests. He writes: “The national 
strength of modern nations may be measured by the extent of 
their individual desire for expansion ; the impulse for spreading 
and maintaining their own institutions in other countries, and 
for absorbing the culture and civilisation of other races into 
their own.” 

The reason why the German nation must, in the future, take 
outside action to a degree that she has not done in the past, is, 
according to Professor von Halle, to be found partly inside and 
partly outside their Empire. In the first place, the rapid 
growth of the Anglo-Saxon and of the Sclavonic elements is 


* Published in Volks-und Seewirthschaft, Berlin, 1902, 2nd Band. 
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a danger to the “Deutschtum.” The second reason is the 
continuous consolidation of the four great world Powers}; 
their tendency to close their home markets threatens Ger- 
many with the possibility of her commercial relations being 
restricted in every part of the globe. The growth of popu- 
lation and the increasing overproduction of goods which 
cannot be disposed of in home markets create, even as a need 
for various foreign commodities, an increasing desire for foreign 
commercial relations. The direct consequence of this desire is 
a demand for an extended territory, which could be used as a 
reliable basis in the future for certain branches of international 
exchange; in a word : alarge autonomous commercial and indus- 
trial possession. Besides these economic needs, which tend to 
force to the front the question of the expansion of the German 
sphere of interest, there is also the diplomatic and national desire 
not to acquiesce in a state of things which leaves weaker neigh- 
bours exposed to the attacks of other Powers or of anti-German 
influences. Above all, it is an intolerable position for an Empire 
such as Germany to possess no political control over the 
mouths of her two largest rivers, the Danube and the Rhine; 
the latter of which is the main artery of communication 
within the Empire—not to mention the fact that the greater 
number of the most important ports used by Germany in inter- 
national commerce are under foreign control. These are the 
reasons given, why attempts must be made to put an end to the 
separation from the Netherlands, and to heal the wounds inflicted 
in the disastrous Thirty Years War ; wounds which drained away 
much of the most precious life-blood of the Fatherland. 

In the execution of this project, Belgium presents politically, 
as well as economically, many difficulties, which it is possible can 
only be overcome in the distant future after some “ big liquida- 
tion” of the estate of the world ; when that little kingdom may 
be divided up between Germany and France. But fewer diffi- 
culties, according to Professor von Halle, are presented to the 
consolidation of closer relations with the northern portion of 
what was formerly the United Netherlands; these relations in the 
past with Germany are traced by the Professor from the historical 
and commercial-political point of view. 

As a result of this investigation he has arrived at the conclu- 
sion that the Netherlands, although in a prosperous condition, 
is becoming more and more dependent on the economic life of 
its eastern neighbour. Further, the German Hinterland, to wit, 
the Rhine provinces, are constantly becoming more and more 
interested in our country, to a degree which not only demands 
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an increased development of the commercial relations between 
us and Germany, but which also demands that those relations 
be made closer and stronger. “It is a precarious situation for 
a small coast nation to be in a position to control the economic 
action on the lower Rhine.” And Professor von Halle goes on 
to complain that, though the economic life of the Netherlands is 
in many respects dependent on that of Germany, yet the Dutch 
have moulded their fiscal policy in such a way that they, as 
“middlemen” for the German Empire, live upon the industry and 
the wealth of Germany, without sharing the burdens connected 
with the production of that wealth. “ This situation is in no 
way conducive to the prosperity of Germany.” 

The third reason given is, that the German Empire should be 
in a position to construct and protect its own line of defence in 
whatever way it thinks best for its safety. It cannot allow an 
entirely independent neighbouring State, possessing a different 
economic basis, to have it in its power to close, in time of war or 
by means of a tariff war, the vital arteries of German communi- 
cations ; nor can it permit the sole resistance to hostile attacks 
to be in the hands of that neighbouring State. In the event of 
war, unimpeded communication along the valley of the Rhine or 
to Belgium would be a matter of supreme importance to Germany. 
Either British, Franco-Russian, or some other combined action, 
could easily, and in defiance of an insufficiently defended 
Holland, take possession of its insufficient protected harbours 
and means of communication and transit; or it would be pos- 
sible to impose upon the Dutch a neutrality which would prove 
hostile to Germany, based as it might be on the hindrance of 
commerce, the blocking of the carrying trade and a prohibition 
against the import and export of certain commodities. These 
considerations are of far greater importance than might be the 
advantages which Germany, in the past, may have been led to 
expect from a possible neutrality of Belgium and Holland in the 
event of a blockade. “ Holland, weak as it is on land and on 
sea, is a continual source of danger to the most important industrial 
regions of Germany,” wrote Professor von Halle. 

For these reasons, therefore, the learned Herr is desirous to 
see concluded between his own country and Holland a Maritime 
Convention; and he sets forth in his article the main points which 
such Convention should contain ; summing up the position in 
the following words : 

The kingdom of the Great Elector was in two generations extended to the 


dimensions of a Continental Power, taking rank among the greatest and the 
most important. The new Empire that has of late years arisen must, in its 
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turn, develop into a maritime and commercial Power, inferior in no one respect 
to any other existing Power. With this aim in view, it is necessary to secure the 
safety of the mouths of every one of its rivers, an advantage that can only be 
assured by doubling the amount of Germany’s available coast-line, so that it 
extends to the small coast territory lying between the British, French, and 
Belgian coasts—a strip of territory which may truly be considered as the focus 
ot the world’s line of communications. That strip of territory needs powerful 
protection of its sea-frontage by strong fortifications and by the assistance of a 
first-class Sea Power, with its means of communication and defence throughout 
the world. If the attainment of this object can be brought nearer by the 
renewed consolidation of one of the oldest portions of Germany with the 
Hinterland, such consolidation will make in the end for security and for 
maintaining the s/atus guo. 

What stands out most conspicuously in the consideration of 
these remarks is the entire disregard of the Dutch nation as such, 
on account of the small extent of its area, and its theoretical 
incorporation with Germany, whose desire for expansion and 
whose competition with the other large world Powers make also 
the military and commercial-political annexation of the Nether- 
lands a matter of necessity. For the sake of Germany’s 
strategical interests, our North Sea coast line is to be seized upon, 
and in order to ensure the safety of Germany’s trade and industry 
our ports and rivers—I beg pardon: the mouths of Germany's 
rivers—are to share the same fate. Further, because of the 
services which our country and our people render to German 
industry (which services gain for us naturally at the same time an 
increase of prosperity and an extension of our commercial trans- 
port trade), therefore, it is assumed, we are living upon German 
labour and ought, as a natural consequence, to take our share in 
the burdens of the Empire. 

Now, it is perfectly true that the growth of the German carry- 
ing trade by way of the Netherlands has enormously increased 
the interest of Germany in our system of communication. The 
following table of statistics will show clearly the list of countries 
most important to us for trade purposes; also the amounts 
of exports and imports exchanged with those countries in the 
years 1892 and 1902, calculated in millions of guilders, and in 
percentages of the total exports and imports.* 

From these figures it is evident that we look to Germany for 
our largest amount of supplies and freights, and that more than 
half of our trade is carried on with Germany. A closer investi- 
gation, such as that which was made in 1901 by Dr. Peter 
Stubmann (Holland und sein deutsches Hinterland in ihrem gegen- 
seitigen Waarenverkehr—Holland and its German Hinterland in 


* In order to reduce the figures which follow to sterling value, the guilder 
may be taken as equivalent to Is. 8d. 
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their mutual trade relations), corroborates completely the con- 
tention that the economic interests of the German Rhinelands 
and the Netherlands are growing ever more and more identical. 
Even as early as 1870, when Rotterdam began to come into 
prominence as the seaport of the Rhine, we find these identical 
interests largely developed. But from that year onwards this 
development passed into a new phase, in which the liberation of 
the Rhine from shipping tolls, the results of pouring French 


| 1902. 1892. 
| Countries. : . 

mports er | Exports} Per Per Per 
| reo cent. - cent. Import. cent. Export. cent 
| 

Million Million Million Million 
| ; guilders. guilders. guilders. guilders, 
| Prussia. - | 523.3 | 24.1 | 857.4 | 46.9 | 249.3 | 19.4 | 487.2 | 43.0 
| Great Britain. | 237.3 | 10.9 | 457.3 | 25.0 | 266.5 | 208 | 325.8 | 28.7 
| Belgium. - | 233-3 | 10.8 | 193.1 | 10.6 | 184.3 | 14.4 | 160.4 | 14.1 
| Dutch East India | 349.1 | — | 606] 3.3 | 177.2 | 13.8] 62.5] 5.5 
| United States . | 234.4 | 10.8 | 106.9] 5.9 | 148.9] 11.6] 23.3 | 2.1 
| Russia. ‘ . | 210.0 | 9.7 9-5 | 05] 119.2*| 8.8 5-9t| 0.5 
{ 


milliards into Germany, and the opening of the Suez Canal, played 
an important réle. As an immediate consequence, the yearly 
imports of Prussia into Holland increased during the period 
between 1873 and 1898 from 2,250,306 tons to 8,500,395 tons ; 
while the imports of Holland into Prussia increased from 
1,765,312 to 9,471,072 tons. While in 1873 river transport 
brought 69 per cent. and railway transport 20 per cent. of 
Prussian imports to our country; in 1891 the former amount 
shrank to 49 per cent. and the latter expanded to 46 per cent.— 
an exactly opposite result to what took place in regard to the 
imports of Holland into Prussia, the share of river transport in 
which increased during the same period from 55 to 82 per cent. ; 
while the share of the railway transport decreased from 43 to 13 
per cent. of the total imports. Dr. Stubmann gives the following 
explanation of these statistical facts : 


In the increase in the percentage of railway transports of Prussian imports 
we must chiefly observe the expression of the fact, that Holland is not ex- 
clusively used by the Rhinelands as exporter of commodities, but that it 
provides the means of transit for a large portion of exports from all German 
industrial centres. Zhe commercial Hinterland has extended its borders. In 
consequence of the German river system (the Rhine more especially) not 
flowing to such a large extent through our country, it follows that the railways 
also must bear their share in the carrying trade. In the same way the increase 


* 1891; the figures for 1892 and 1893 are abnormally low. T 1893. 
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of water transport from the Netherlands to Germany can be explained. The 
cheapness of that means of transport gives to the supply to Holland of raw 
materials and of articles of food a remarkably stable position, which must 
result in the ultimate strengthening of the Dutch transit trade.” 

The following table which gives under the heading “ Prussia- 
Holland” our imports from Germany, and under the heading 
“ Holland-Prussia” ourexports into Germany, may help to convey 
a clearer understanding of the trade carried on between the two 
nations. 

The imports into Holland, carried by way of the Rhine, in 


| 1873. 1898. 
Commodities. 

Prussia- Holland- Prussia- Holland- 
Holland. Prussia. Holland. Prussia. 

| Tons Tons. Tons. Tons. 

Coal . 1,476,000 — 5,058,000 a 

Wine . re 13,623 _— 26,663 =s 
Meal ‘ P | 16,522 3.844 50,828 47,587 
Unmanufactured metal... | 75,285 | 346,483 291,824 381,888 
Ores : | ~ 252,137 = 3,027,234 
Cotton. . “4 — 41,947 o- 44,178 
Coffee . ‘ | _ 553299 a= 44,322 
Tobacco “| — 17497 oe 30,902 
Raw sugar . - | 5,865 826 20,611 23,117 
Refined sugar 7 - 6,830 _— 28,434 
Rye | 8,919 | 142,543 6,977*| 331,389 
Wheat - | 33194 | 141,757 18,5791} 1,101,641 
Barley — 13,295 — 265,304 
Oats . . — 6,438 —— 263,443 
Paraffin oil . — 144,678 — 261,410 


1871, amounted to 1,361,262 tons; in 1881, to 2,355,659 tons; in 
1891, to 2,930,315 tons; and in 1899, to 3,927,092 tons; 30 per 
cent. of which were consigned to Belgian, and 70 per cent. to 
Dutch ports. 

Among the latter, the smaller Dutch ports, such as Utrecht, 
Arnheim, Nymegen, Tiel, Gorkum, &c., received, in 1899, 1,958,241 
tons—about 50 per cent. of the total imports; while their share 
in 1885 was as much as 63 per cent.; a conclusive proof that 
the greater part of the imports sent by river transit from Germany 
are eventually spread throughout the whole of the Netherlands, where 
they are in constant demand. Only the larger towns forward to 
other countries a portion of the goods consigned to their traders. 
Holland, therefore, is not only an exporter of German commo- 
dities, but also a large consumer ; and its own industries suffer 
not a little from the competition of Germany, which has till now 


* In 1893, 54,155 ; in 1888, 56,85 3. 
T In 1893, 32,202; in 1888, 96,617. 
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not been hampered by a protective tariff in our country. When 
speaking or writing of the great impetus which the enormous 
development of German industryhas given to Dutch trade, we must 
not lose sight of the injury which Dutch industry has at the same 
time suffered. Neither must we forget that the German Zollpolitik 
(fiscal policy) has, on the whole, been injurious not only to our 
industries but also to our agriculture ; and, moreover, our desire 
to hinder as little as possible our growing trade with Germany is 
one of the principal reasons why our country, up to the present 
time, has not increased its tariffs. The injury which this liberal 
fiscal policy has inflicted on the Treasury, on the industries, and 
on the agriculture of Holland, must be considered as one of the 
burdens we bear in the cause of German industry and commerce, 
From another point of view also is the contention untrue that 
the Netherlands share in the profits arising from the growth of 
German industry without bearing any counter obligation. Each 
country profits by the natural resources and advantages which 
climate and geographical position give her. If Germany, on one 
hand, has “her” Rhine and Danube, her coal mines and water 
power, the Netherlands possesses, on the other hand, her sea 
coast and her river mouths, which compensate, in some degree, 
for what nature withheld in other ways from the small nation. 

What gives the larger and more powerful neighbour the right 
to seize all this ? Has Holland proved neglectful in her care of 
the waterways, which serve Germany as main arteries of com- 
munication for her commerce with the outer world ? Has she 
shown herself incapable, dilatory, or narrow-minded in her work 
of transporting German goods? Has she not, on the con- 
trary, in order to facilitate this transport service for her neighbour, 
herself made great financial sacrifices, with the object of pre- 
serving her rivers in navigable condition, and of improving her 
ports? Has she not incurred heavy debts for the construction 
of canals and waterways, for their maintenance and improvement 
in accordance with modern commercial evolution? It may also 
not be out of place to remind Herr von Halle that, independently 
of any advantages such canals may give us, they and the artifi- 
cially preserved mouths of the river burden our land property 
with heavy dyke and polder taxes, not to mention the expenses 
arising from damages done by floods and the bursting of dykes, 
which damages fill many a dark page of Dutch history. 

The principle laid down on November 16, 1792, in the 
“Conseil Exécutif” of the French Republic, “que le cours des 
fleuves est la propriété commune et aliénable de toutes les coun- 
trées arrosées par les eaux,” was supported by their Government, 
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when they gave orders to the Commander-in-Chief of the French 
armies then operating in Belgium, “d’employer tous les moyens 
qui sont 4a sa disposition pour assurer la liberté de la navigation 
et des transports dans tout le cour de |’Escaut et de la Meuse” ; 
and this principle has, as regards the Rhine, been acted on for 
some hundreds of years. It was also decided by the Convention 
of Mayence in 1831 (often known as the Rhine Navigation Con- 
vention), which contains an agreement between the frontier 
States and clauses regulating navigation, that the frontier States 
of the Rhine should form a Central Committee ; which Com- 
mittee has, till the present time, regulated all navigation on the 
river. From that time onwards the abolition of tolls and of 
transport duties has gradually extended until, by the revised 
Rhine Navigation Treaty of 1868, absolute freedom of navigation 
was insisted on, the right to raise shipping duties was entirely 
abolished, needless and troublesome custom formalities were 
rescinded, and care was taken that navigation should not be 
hindered by the erection of bridges, mills, &c. Besides this, each 
State was held responsible for the upkeep of the towing-paths, 
and for the maintenance of the waters in their territory in good 
navigable condition. The execution of these duties is supervised 
by the Central Committee, which also decides legal points that 
may arise, and which is invested with advisory as well as 
administrative powers. It is assisted in its work by inspectors. 

The amount paid by Holland in consequence of the Treaty of 
1831 for Rhine Conservancy dues is large, when compared with 
the amounts paid by other and larger States. From 1831 to 
1867 Holland paid 29.3 per cent. of the 143 million francs ex- 
pended ; and from 1867 to 1903 the Dutch share of the expenses 
amounted to 374 million francs. Our expenses also in connection 
with various important works for furthering and maintaining 
navigable relations with Germany were much greater ; amongst 
these may be mentioned the North Sea Canal, the Mervede 
Canal, and the Rotterdam Waterway. The cost of the North 
Sea Canal was about 45 million guilders, that of the Rotterdam 
Waterway 37 million, and that of the Mervede Canal 21 million, 
exclusive of the ordinary costs of maintenance. 

All this goes to prove that Holland has to bear a heavy burden 
in order to transport Germany’s produce to the sea, and to import 
its raw materials and foodstuffs from the sea. 

If it is further taken into consideration that the Central Com- 
mittee, entrusted with the conservancy of the Rhine waters to the 
sea, is composed, in the main, of German representatives, and 
that it never fails in its yearly reports to praise the condition of 
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the river and its banks in those parts where it flows through 
Dutch territory, it will appear that Germany has every reason to 
be satisfied with the existing condition of things. 

Germany may doubtless claim from Holland that she shall in 
future put forth all her energies in the development of her 
means of communication, in accordance with the increasing needs 
of German commerce. But for that-purpose a union between 
the two countries is not necessary, because for Holland this 
should be a question of self-interest, appealing more strongly to 
us at the present time, now that the German canal schemes and 
the improvement of the port of Emden show that any negligence 
in such matters will be punished by a partial loss of trade.* 

Another question that arises is the possible influence of some 
future war on German-Dutch trade relations. Germany’s trade 
and industries might be damaged in case of war, not only by a 
blockade of our ports, but also by a declaration of neutrality on 
the part of our country. 

It follows, therefore, that it will be important for Germany, in 
the event of a naval war with Great Britain, to prevent engage- 
ments being fought near our coasts; in other words, the German 
fleet will have to maintain an offensive attitude and prevent the 
British fleet from leaving the British coast. 

The Dutch fleet would, perhaps, in conjunction with our sea 
forts, be just strong enough to protect, in such an eventuality, 
the mouths of our rivers and to maintain our neutrality. The 
violation of our neutrality on the part of one or other of the 
combatants would be a challenge to the other party, which 
would possibly have to be answered on our territory. But the 
utmost that a great Power can demand of a lesser one is the 
maintenance during war of a strict neutrality. That such 
neutrality on our part would prove a drawback to German trade 
is true; but can war ever be carried on without the infliction of 


* It would appear that the German Government itself intends to depart 
from the conditions laid down by Clause 3 of the revised Rhine Navigation 
Treaty, viz. : “ That no shipping duties shall be raised on the Rhine and its 
tributaries.” The Minister of State von Budde declared on December 1, 1904, 
in the “ Kanalcommission ” of the Prussian “ Abgeordnetenhaus ” on behalf of 
the Government, that they were prepared to take the necessary steps to 
abolish the existing inequalities in connection with the raising of duties between 
the canals and canalised rivers on the one hand, and the natural waterways 
on the other, and to meet and arrange for all the difficulties against such a 
measure which might arise out of the existing public right. The German 
Government will only have itself to blame if, in the long run, troublesome 
complications, as regards Rhine navigation in Dutch territory, should 
arise. 
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drawbacks and hardships ? On the other hand, what would 
be the position if Holland should conclude an offensive and 
defensive treaty, or even a naval convention, with Germany, with 
the object of protecting German trade from possible drawbacks 
and hardships ? 

All that Herr von Halle can say in favour of the naval con- 
vention is, that it would oblige Holland to provide a stronger 
navy. 

An encouraging prospect, forsooth, for a country which already 
spends yearly five shillings per head of the population on its fleet ! 
And what about the army ? For Professor von Halle hints also 
at a military convention. The actual length of the compulsory 
service of the German infantry soldier is two years, whereas with 
us it is from eight and a half to twelve months. In the event of 
a military convention being arranged would this favourable length 
of service be continued to our conscripts ? But more important 
still is the question, whether the conclusion of such a convention 
would not, by the placing of our ports, our forts, our troops and 
our fleet at the disposal of Germany, be the creation of just such 
a situation as is constantly being held up before us as a bugbear 
—the situation which would lead to a European war? Neither 
Great Britain, nor France, nor Russia, could remain inactive 
were Germany to double her coast line. The German naval 
policy would undoubtedly receive an immense impetus, but a 
counter impetus would inevitably follow. 

It is exactly the great interest which Germany possesses in the Dutch 
coast line, as a means of strengthening her international position and 
of advancing her policy of world Empire, which forces upon our 
country the duty of not endangering the peace of Europe and its own 
peaceful national development by abdicating control of its own coast 
line, 

The reward for such possible abdication would be, according 
to our German friends, the protection against Great Britain of 
ourselves and our Colonies by all-powerful Germany. 

But who could be foolish enough to deny that the mere possi- 
bility of such hostile action being taken against Great Britain 
might change the imaginary “English peril” into a horrible 
reality ? 

The very anxiety which so many journalists dilate upon might 
have some raison d’étre if we allowed our Colonies and our 
country to become a casus belli between the two most powerful 
countries of Europe. 

The question, “ Will Holland be Germanized ?” must, there- 
fore, in my opinion, be answered most decidedly in the negative. 
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The general interest of the whole of Europe, the continuation of 
European peace, demand the maintenance of the independence 
of our small but prosperous country, which has evolved through 
ages an individuality of its own; which has formed its own 
economic basis ; and which has, under the influence of its peculiar 
geographical position, its climate, and its political, economic and 
spiritual conditions, grown gradually more and more conscious 
of its own individuality and destiny. 

There is little doubt that the relations between the various 
nations of Europe are destined to become, in the long run, 
much more intimate than they have been in the past; there is 
evolving, in spite of all minor differences, a solidarity which 
ultimately may demand some political sanction ; and this promise 
of the future should be met with no uncertain welcome. 

Any selfish declarations, therefore, inspired by the military en- 
thusiasm of a protectionist neighbouring Power, aiming at a world 
Empire and competing ambitiously with other countries, would, 
instead of helping forward the ideal of a European federation of 
States, hinder and postpone the realisation of that ideal. 

In spite of all the difficulties ahead, of mistakes and abuses, 
against which among our own populaticn a growing struggle is 
manifested, the Dutch nation has too much love for freedom, is 
too republican by nature, too anti-military in its tendencies, and 
too dependent on a system of free trade—in a word, we are too 
Dutch for a union with Germany. And the old motto still applies 
too forcibly to us: “ Fe maintiendrat,” 
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SINCE Nicholas II. dismissed his one statesman, renounced all 
rational policy and took to governing a sixth of the terrestrial 
planet as the spirits moved him, events have been literally chasing 
each other with bewildering rapidity. Sudden historic changes 
are frequently confronting us as irrevocable facts, and before we 
can even guess their significance or gauge their trend they are 
followed by happenings more fateful still. Thus it is hard to 
realise that the Autocracy, with no Constituent Assembly to harm 
it, is already in its death-throes ; that the Autocrat is a life- 
prisoner, albeit there has been no flight to Copenhagen or to 
Darmstadt; and that the nation is in intermittent revolution with- 
out the stimulus of an August ro. And those startling events 
constitute hardly more than the prelude to the drama. Indeed, 
we dread to speculate on the scene of blood and fire which may 
be unfolded to our gaze when the curtain is next rung up on the 
death-dirge of a system and an epoch. 

But although the world is amazed at the vastness and gravity 
of our recent misfortunes, no unbiassed observer was surprised 
by their general character ; people are not wont to reckon upon 
good as a consequence of evil, nor to expect wisdom as the fruit 
of folly. What astonishes men is our helplessness; yet that also 
is explained by the fact that the nation lacks a leader. If the 
most genial captain cannot expect the winds and the sea to obey 
him, an everyday skipper can so successfully battle with the 
storm as to save his vessel and crew. But in the navigating of 
our ship of state neither captain nor officers are consulted; 
even able-bodied seamen are disqualified and kept under hatches, 
and none but landlubbers, friends of the shipowner, have any 
voice in fixing the course. And the inevitable has happened. 
Though Aaron counted upon Jehovah’s help and wielded a 
magician’s rod, he could do little more than make calves when 
the statesman Moses was not at his elbow. And a Russian Auto- 
crat to-day without a prudent mentor is but a leaf whirled by 
the wind, helpless and pitiable, Monarchs in trouble appeal 
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forcibly to the imagination, Nicholas of Russia no less than 
Charles of England or Louis of France, perhaps even more than 
they. For in some respects he would seem to be almost as little 
to blame for the offences laid to his charge as is the spider for 
not distilling honey from the sweets of flowers. But if the 
Autocrat deserves sympathy how much more do his miserable 
victims, people for whose ghastly sufferings there is no set-off 
throughout all time? Ne doubt forgiveness becomes a Christian 
nation, and our people if allowed would gladly forget as well as 
forgive. But, unhappily, Nicholas’s action keeps their wounds 
from cicatrising. There is no balm for their hurts, no light 
for their minds, no respite for their souls. Thus wittingly 
or unwittingly, with or without moral responsibility, the 
Tsar is become the one hindrance to the well-being of our 
people, and every man of intelligence in the land is confronted 
with the Sphinx question: is it expedient that a whole nation 
shall suffer and thousands shall die for the sake of one individual, 
and if not, is it a crime to help the millions at the risk of 
affronting the one ? 

Nitzschean in tenor, emphatic in form, is the answer given by 
the Tsar himself : Sit ut est aut non sit Russia! And after each 
massacre of his loyal people, misnamed a battle, he inflates his 
chest and tells the world that he is undaunted still and will carry 
on the fearful struggle to the end, bravely sacrificing ever more 
blood and ever more money. Bravely? Is it his own blood 
then ? Ah, no; that is the ichor of a race of gods—inviolate 
and inviolable. He offers up only the life-blood of other 
scores of thousands of his people to whom his voice is the 
decree of doom. And the money he squanders is neither his 
own nor that of his house, but merely the hoarded milliards of 
his French allies. For the Prince of peace wages war by proxy, 
and is generous and brave at the expense of others. But now 
the proxies are growing tired of their respective parts, French 
investors decline the honour of financing the campaign, while 
our people refuse to supply the food for the cannon, Not that 
Russians are grown faint-hearted. For a real king in a heroic 
age they would have died willingly. For their country or a noble 
idea they are capabie of laying down their lives to-day. But 
Nicholas II., even at his best, fails to inspirit them. Devoid of 
faith, they behold him in unlovely nakedness, stripped of the 
garb of ahero. No enthusiasm thrills their hearts in response 
to the blissful smile on his twitching lips as he raises aloft the 
tawdry image of his heavenly protégé, St. Seraphim, devoutly 
blesses them, and solemnly wishes them luck—luck on their 
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journey to a horrible end. St. Seraphim’s blessing! It might 
be a curse of Satan’s, aggravated byasneer. But even the masses 
are not deceived. Although benighted they feel in their own 
dim way that it is not for the public weal that they are drafted to 
Manchuria. Persistence in this war means the material im- 
poverishment of the people and the arrest of its moral and 
intellectual growth. And the whole nation is aware of it. Even 
to his own dynasty, the interests of which the Tsar takes so 
tenderly to heart, his action bodes no good; it has already turned 
his guards into gaolers, and transformed his palace into a prison. 
Thus devoid of an intelligible goal—selfish or unselfish—and 
fraught with direst evils, it can no longer be termed a policy; it 
is an irrational whim, the plain symptom of a diseased will which 
in an absolute monarch is like the power of Zeus in the hands of 
a simpleton. Of this we are nearly all conscious; even ultra- 
absolutists admit it among themselves; but we stop short at 
words. Yet there are times when inaction is a crime. It was 
deemed a grave offence against the nation to let Nicholas’s fore- 
father Paul despatch 22,000 men to death, via India.* And 
speedy reparation was made by the friends of the dynasty, who 
had the survivors called back within two months. To-day we are 
at once more sentimental and more cruel; a whole people may 
be systematically ruined, but a monarch may not on any account 
be temporarily chagrined. Consequently, the dangerous caprices 
of Nicholas II. are still elegantly paraphrased by one Minister 
and ostentatiously carried out by others, while courtiers are 
whispering that they had better be humoured by a sympathetic 
nurse and studied as symptoms by a competent psychiater. 

It is not altogether easy, even for a dispassionate thinker, to 
look at the matter in any other light, and few among my country- 
men can be said to be dispassionate. That one man should 
abuse the power given him for the good of all, and leisurely 
despatch hundreds of thousands of his fellows to kill, be killed and 
spread intense misery far and wide for a mere personal caprice,is in 
truth a monstrosity for which there is no name in human language, 
no penalty in human law. In pre-revolutionary France profound 
horror was aroused by the tale that returning from the chase the 
jaded monarch sometimes refreshed his body in a bath of warm 
human blood. A gruesome legend! But one is bound to con- 
fess that if it had been literally true the scenes accompanying it 
would have been less horrible and the results following it less 
mischievous than some of the deeds for which our mild-mannered 
monarch has been allowed to make himself responsible. We can 

* In January 1801. 
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hardly conceive the maddening pain endured by our wounded 
soldiers abandoned for days and nights to freeze, to famish, to 
fester to death with no word of comfort from their fellows,* or 
huddled together in filthy trucks like bleeding carcases of swine 
and oxen. To these obscure heroes death, even though aggra- 
vated with a few hours’ tortures, would have been a heaven-sent 
boon. Of such martyrs to imperial folly there were whole armies. 
And at home people whose name is legion are even now perishing 
of hunger that one man’s notion of personal dignity, repudiated 
by the bulk of the Russian race, should be realised. In Eastern 
Siberia, for example, gaunt famine has begun its work, and bands 
of peaceful men, women and children are entering upon their 
last ordeal and “ dying for the Tsar.” 

Yet amid their own intense sufferings our kind-hearted people 
felt a lively sympathy for their “ Little Father.” Nay, they enter- 
tain it still. Fortheir minds have no poison-bags for the storing 
up of malice to feed late revenge. Of a forgiving disposition, 
they are loth to quench the smoking flax. It is only when the 
smoking flax threatens to suffocate them that the instinct of self- 
preservation absorbs the dictates of loyalty, and they trample out 
the smouldering fibre. And it is doubtful whether any one with 
the fear of God or love of man in his heart, having to choose 
between the two evils—the ruin of hundreds of thousands of 
human beings and an act of encroachment on the dignity of an 
abnormal ruler—will regard the latter as the greater or condemn 
as Criminal those who prefer it to the former. Or can it be fairly 
maintained that the time has not yet come for making our choice ? 
Shall we wait until our State is bankrupt, our people bled white, 
with ruin irremediable for a couple of generations ? 

To this particular question a section of the people has made 
answer, loudly, plainly and cruelly. When I first took up the 
pen f to describe the situation Plehve was at the height of omnipo- 
tence, enjoying the fruits of his victory over Witte. A few weeks 
later Plehve and his system were savagely blown into the region of 
history amid semi-public rejoicings. This attitude towards 
crime—the result of moral aberration—is a misfortune, perhaps 
the most terrible that has overtaken our people since the war 
began. Under normal rule we shall recover from the financial 
effects of our reverses much sooner and more thoroughly than 
Europe imagines. For the recuperative forces of our people are 
almost miraculous. But the ravages of the ethical malady will 

* Around and northwards of Mukden over 20,000 of our wounded were thus 
left to die. Russkia Vedomosti, April 8; Russ, April 9, 1905. 
t Quarterly Review, July 1904. 
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prove less amenable to treatment. And as yet no remedy is 
being applied. On the contrary, the people are being goaded 
into violence, while terror has almost usurped the place of law. 
When Plehve had vanished, the Grand Duke Sergius steered the 
ship of State, standing harsh and defiant behind the man at the 
wheel. He had just flung in the face of our people the base 
calumny that they had sold their Tsar and their God for Japanese 
and English gold—in the face of that people whose blood and 
substance he and his were recklessly squandering. And a few 
weeks later Sergius, like Plehve, was ruthlessly, criminally, cut 
down in the height of his triumph, the nation again looking on 
without disapproval. Now in that connivance at lawless violence 
lurks a danger, the insidiousness of which few people realise. 
Personally I fear that unless its progress be speedily stayed it may 
lead to moral paralysis of the nation. Thus spiritually as well as 
materially we are “ dying for the Tsar.” 

For it is he, and he alone, who is technically answerable. There 
is now no successor of Plehve, no kinsman of Sergius, to share 
with him the moral burden. Nicholas II. stands conspicuously 
alone. Skilful flatterers indeed he has many, but no helpful 
friend. From motives which it would be impertinent to analyse 
the few he had have left him for the time or definitely forsaken 
him. Grand Dukes, favourites, Ministers* have withdrawn from 
the partnership once so lucrative now so dangerous, taking 
elaborate precautions to advertise the fact, urbi et orbi. Some of 
them point to the sickly figure of the Tsar and all but cry, Ecce 
homo. Almost the first to go was the Grand Duke Vladimir, who, 
I am told, after the massacre of Red Sunday defended himself in 
American and English journals. The responsibility for the 
shooting, he explained, was not his but that of Prince Vassilchikoff, 
who refused point blank to obey the humane grand-ducal order 
to cease firing on the people, and refused with perfect impunity. 
Again, after the terrible death of Sergius, a London newspaper 
informed all whom it might concern of the political conversion of 
Vladimir, who “recognises that the worship of the idol of 
absolutism is a worse foe of the Monarchy than anarchy itself.’ f 
As one needs neither uncommon intelligence to discern nor 
heroic morality to condemn “the worship of the idol of 
absolutism” it would be unfair as well as cruel not to give 


* The historian will acquit Witte, who was dismissed and insulted, of 
infidelity to Nicholas II. But to his contemporaries the attachment which 
this ambitious statesman has displayed towards the monarch seems to differ 
little from lukewarmness ,towards the nation. Certainly the enemies of the 
Autocracy owe him scant gratitude. t+ Zimes, March 23, 1905. 
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Vladimir Alexandrovitch full credit for his open profession of 
liberal and, let us hope, saving faith. 

Next among the runaways from the sinking ship of Autocracy 
is the ambitious Grand Duke Alexander Mikhailovitch. This 
personage is the one Nationalist member of our Imperial 
family whose zeal burns for genuine Russian civilisation 
untouched by the contagion of Western culture. He displayed 
his patriotic hatred of foreigners by organising the recent raid 
against their mercantile shipping, and showed his love of Russia 
by promoting the Yalu concession, which was to have enriched 
himself and ruined Japan. Utile cum dulci. The political 
apostacy of this promising prince was, perhaps, the unkindest 
cut of all. For he owed many of the best things he possessed to 
the Tsar, while the Tsar was beholden to him for many of the 
pernicious counsels he had received and most of the evil 
counsellors he had trusted. Married to the sister of Nicholas II., 
the Grand Duke Alexander used and abused his great but 
precarious influence to recommend Bezobrazoff and Alexeyeff to 
his imperial brother-in-law, who, caught in the lime of flattery, 
allowed these adventurers to ride rough-shod over Russia. He 
was the purveyor of favourites to the Monarch. One of these 
favourities, Admiral Alexeyeff, still plays the Sybarite in the most 
luxurious hotel in St. Petersburg, receiving his £30,000 a year as 
viceroy with touching regularity, while the inhabitants of a whole 
province in his far off viceroyalty are miserably dying of hunger. 

This Grand Duke possessed the open sesame to his brother- 
in-law’s affections, and used it constantly. Before Nicholas II. 
became the prisoner of his people he was a frequent guest in 
Alexander’s palace, where he would amuse himself for hours on 
end riding in a miniature train around one of the apartments. 
And in the intervals of this innocent fun shared by the children, 
he would assent to some important suggestion of the shrewd 
Grand Duke, who in this casual way managed to have a new 
Ministry created for his behoof unknown to Witte, whom he hates 
undyingly. From the authorisation of the Yalu concession, 
Alexander Mikhailovitch expected to add millions to his annual 
income of 600,000 roubles. For under Nicholas, to the Grand 
Duke that hath shall be given plentifully, and if his speculations 
fail the people shall bear the loss with cheerfulness. 

But the times having changed, Alexander Mikhailovitch has now 
become a Liberal, and is bruiting his conversion abroad. Rus- 
sian newspapers are full of it, and even revolutionists have been 
apprised of it. Happily he has a Press organ of his own,* 
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through which he can also point out to the world the fruits of his 
conversion. One of these, lately trumpeted abroad, was his 
valiant attempt in the Committee of Ministers to hasten the reali- 
sation of the reforms promised last Christmas Day. The Pro- 
vincial Marshals of the nobility and the Presidents of Provincial 
Zemsky Boards should, he said, be summoned to give their 
opinion.* It matters not that the suggestion was negatived, on 
the ground that the Marshals and Presidents might conspire 
against the Government. Alexander Mikhailovitch did his best, 
and after all in magnis et voluisse sat est. 

Again, it is known that in his unregenerate days—which have 
so lately and suddenly ceased—this illustrious personage hated 
the Jews as Saul of Tarsus hated the Christians, In this he and 
Sergius were at one. But since the Revolution began he has 
had his Damascus, and the scales having fallen from his eyes, 
he has found salvation. He is no longer a militant Antisemite. 
God having presumedly made the Jews, the Grand Duke 
is willing henceforth to let them pass for men of an inferior 
race. Thus, a few weeks ago, he proposed that in one important 
point they should be differentiated from convicts, and his 
friends marvelled at his broad-mindedness. It was when the 
Imperial Commission was discussing whether the passport law, 
if abolished for all the Tsar’s subjects, should still be enforced 
against the Jews. And this ex-Antisemite boldly negatived the 
proposition. Envious tongues whispered that Jew and Gentile 
had become alike in his eyes, but his intimates retorted, Credat 
Fudaus Apella. 

No such doubt will be cast on the conversion of Constantine 
Constantinovitch, the poet of the Imperial family, who has also 
made a public act of faith in Liberalism. For he is a convert of 
an earlier date. Last year he passed unscathed through the 
public ordeal of initiation. At a lecture delivered in the 
Academy of Sciences on Prince Odoyeffsky, this Grand Duke, 
probably the poorest and worthiest of the family, who is ex- 
officio the Mzecenas of literature, and has no piace in the Tsar’s 
counsels, was present. In the course of the lecture, M. Kony 
read a letter written by the late Prince Odoyeffsky shortly before 
his death, adjuring the Emperor, in the interests of his dynasty 
as well as of his people, to bestow representative Government 
on the nation, This letter was vociferously cheered by the 
audience; yet the Grand Duke, disregarding possible conse- 
quences, remained manfully in his place and made no sign. 
It is fair to add that in some essential respects Constantine 


* Slovo, March 30, 1905. 
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Constantinovitch differs considerably, and therefore favourably, 
from the other members of the Imperial family. 

But by far the most noteworthy sign of the times is the departure 
of the Dowager Empress herself from the camp of the abso- 
lutists, if one may describe thus clumsily her mild assent to 
counsels prompted by common sense, and her gentle but perse- 
vering disapproval of measures which, besides harming the nation, 
endanger the dynasty. Whether solicitude for the son, or pity 
for the people, supplied the motive is a matter of indifference to 
outsiders ; the step was well warranted by both. This distin- 
guished lady, whose inborn tact and savoir faire have often stood 
her instead of political foresight, has sorrowfully parted from 
her son and daughter-in-law at the most critical moment in their 
lives. Such a step cannot have been taken with a light heart. 
Having journeyed together for more than a decade in the pursuit 
of a political will-o’-the-wisp, the elder of the two Empresses, 
who has had experience to guide her, descrying an abyss in front, 
cries “halt.” And yet that was the road which she herself had 
so often exhorted her son never to swerve from! But her eyes 
have been opened; she has lost faith in the policy of putting 
spokes in the wheels of time. The beliefs on which the latter- 
day Tsardom reposed are crumbling away, and she has begun to 
realise it. She feels that the institutions to which her son clings 
convulsively, as might a scared seaman to the heavy anchor of a 
sinking ship, will drag him down to the depths. And, with the 
courage born of motherly love, she warns him of the danger. 
But Cassandra’s prophecies were not more vain or true than hers, 
The syren’s voice of the wife goes straight to the husband’s heart, 
while the warnings of the mother leave the son unconvinced. 
And the wife’s exhortations are but the echoes of the son’s neurotic 
visions. In her naive dreams there is no place for prosaic fears, 
and her fond ambition is blind to obstacles and to consequences. 
It would be rash to criticise without knowing the order of con- 
siderations that moved her to turn a deaf ear to the voice of the 
Dowager Empress. But it is not easy to imagine any rational 
grounds on which her own sister reasoning, advising, beseeching, 
should have been also put out of court without a hearing. The 
widowed Grand Duchess Sergius, whose vision long experience 
has sharpened, and whose motives have been chastened by severe 
suffering, has over and over again sought to impress upon her 
crowned sister the fact that there are times when true conjugal 
affection is more effectually shown by judicious hindrance than 
by uncritical incentive. Of the views held by the Grand Duchess 
few among those who move in inner Court circles are ignorant, 
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and nearlyall express surprise that the young spouse, who declined 
to listen to the warning voices of her sister and her mother-in- 
law, did not at least inquire into the facts and the motives that 
prompted their utterance. But Fate, which itself is sightless, 
makes a point of blinding its destined victims. 

And chief among those victims is Nicholas II. Our Tsar is one 
of those typical rulers sent in periods of national transition to 
peoples foredoomed to be stung into pulling down the tottering 
fabric of the past. The mischievousness of such a man’s influ- 
ence is generally in inverse ratio to the lethargy of his people, 
reaction here being proportionate to action. In Nicholas II. it 
kept pace with the growth of the disease of his will until it 
reached its present point and became unbearable. For many 
years he was characterised by weakness of will, which is now 
brought into painful relief by a convulsive craving for strength. 
The feebleness is evidenced in his chronic state, the fitful force in 
his transitory moods. Thus, while incapable of perseverance in 
personal conduct, or of system in public policy, he is character- 
ised by extreme obstinacy in small things. He has also gradually 
lost much of the power of voluntary attention in which ten years 
ago he was not deficient, so that he is often now unable to sup- 
press for a time the activity of certain nervous centres, in order 
to sharpen his perception of a group of ideas. Emotions, too, 
which move the normal man profoundly, touch him but lightly 
and for a very short time. Hence fitfulness is his substitute for 
steadiness, impulse for will, and mood for character. He thinks 
with the ideas of others, acts at their instigation, or else by im- 
pulse, and likes them less for their qualities than for their manifest 
disposition towards himself. It is not an exaggeration, therefore, 
to affirm that he is constant only in his inconstancy. 

That ailment has been aggravated by injudicious but well- 
meant efforts to cure it. A soft feminine voice, uttering loving 
words and bracing exhortations in the language of Shakespeare, 
stimulated him to endeavours which took a wrong direction. With 
average intelligence even a Russian Agnes Sorel might, perhaps, 
have helped him to co-ordinate the scattered elements of volition, 
and get him credit for political wisdom ; without it a Deianira 
could but co-operate with that Fate which she fondly fancies 
she is out-manceuvring. 

Nicholas having dismissed his ambitious Minister, the halo of 
the Tsardom departed from him, and he thenceforward submis- 
sively hearkened to the soft, sweet voice in the boudoir. “Show 
them that youarea real monarch, whose word is law. You have 
issued your commands, now see that they are executed. They 
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taunt you with a weak will. Let them feel its force!” And 
Nicholas responded to the stimulus. For if he lacks the sensitive 
conscience which wakes the sinner up, he possesses certain of the 
virtues which lull to sleep, and foremost among them that languid 
sweetness which enables a husband to celebrate his wedding 
almost every day of his life. And it is possibly to the qualities 
underlying this soft passivity—which the son of Priam combined 
with personal dash—that Nicholas owes his predilection for the 
society of women, priests, charlatans and children, and his shyness 
of the society of strong, honest men. Whenever these conflicting 
influences clash, the results are unedifying. Thus, the other day, 
nearly all the students and professors, and many of the grammar- 
school boys, revolted against a demoralising educational system, 
and refused to attend lectures until the Autocracy has become a 
thing of the past. The Dowager Empress, informed of the origin 
of the strike, counselled forbearance. But her son, moved by the 
boudoir influences, peremptorily ordered the “ mutineers” to 
return to their studies under severe pains and penalties. His 
Ministers, having sounded the rectors and deans, reported to his 
Majesty that the strikers were obstinate. Then the inspiriting 
voice was heard again : “ Show them that you are a real monarch. 
People say you have no will. Let them feel its force. . . . Have 
you forgotten your motto: ‘Are you anvil? be enduring. Are 
you hammer ? smite with might’ ?” Then the Autocrat bade 
his Ministers use sternness and repression. “ Expel the rebellious 
students; dismiss the mutinous professors; close the high 
schools ; stop the salaries.” And the students of the Warsaw 
University have been treated congruously with this command. 
Witte, as President of the Committee of Ministers, then recorded 
his opinion in writing to the effect that, as force is no argument, 
the authorities should be chary of using it. If the proposed 
measures were carried out, all Russia would be moved to its 
depths. Let, therefore, the Government publicly sanction and adopt 
the professsors’ view. The advice was frank, forcible, timely 
and apparently correct. His Majesty saw this report on “ Re- 
script Friday,” * and bridled up at the very first words. “It isa 
piece of bare-faced impudence,” he exclaimed, when he finished 
it, “to commit such views to paper.” And before the angry flash 
had gone from his cheeks, he had the whole question transferred 
from the competence of the Committee of Ministers over which 
Witte presides to the Council of the Ministers of which he made 
Count Solsky Vice-President under himself. And events showed 
that the Minister was right and the Tsar wrong. The students 
* March 3. 
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finally scored a brilliant victory, and the monarch suffered an 
ignominious defeat. 

And similar victories have been scored by almost every profes- 
sion, every trade, every group of intelligent citizens in the Empire, 
until now the “Tsar’s will” is become a byword among them all, 
and the very izvoschiks * speak compassionately of it. All thinking 
people are combining against the Autocracy. The engineers were 
the first to form a permanent association, including every member 
of the profession in Russia, and to demand a Legislative Assembly. 
A thunderbolt was hurled against them in the shape of an order 
forbidding them ever to meet again—for Nicholas II. was once 
more impelled to show himself a real monarch, and to smite with 
might. But the engineers, deaf to the echo of the soft voice from 
within the boudoir, gathered together to discuss politics heedless 
of prohibitions. The Government may say what it likes, but we 
will do what we like, was the meaning of their procedure. Their 
example was followed by academicians, professors, barristers, 
men of letters—in a word, by all the groups and sections of 
thinking, writing, and articulate Russia. 

The physicians arranged a congress in Moscow for April 3, in 
order to concert measures against the cholera, and to pass a 
resolution in favour of a Constitution as one of those measures. 
But at the eleventh hour the Ministry of the Interior summarily 
forbade them to meet. The result of the prohibition was to 
provoke a vigorous protest, in which they bluntly told the Tsar’s 
Minister that his order was illegal, and that they would dis- 
regard it. 

This they did, assembling one day earlier than they had in- 
tended, and refusing to be dissolved. Nous y sommes et nous 
y restons was the gist of what they said. Thus they held their 
congress, passed resolutions demanding a Constitution, and pub- 
licly rebuked the Autocracy—which is grounded, the Tsar had 
stated, upon law—for its downright contempt of law. They 
further blamed the Government publicly and severely for asking 
the doctors to get the people to take measures against the 
cholera, while holding up the same doctors to the hatred of the 
people as rebels deserving the gallows or the prison cell. Finally, 
they pledged themselves to ignore all edicts and by-laws issued 
by police departments, or other governmental authorities dealing 
with measures for the localisation of epidemics. 

Those are but isolated instances of a tendency which is general 
—nay, universal. The white heat of a generous passion for equity, 
justice, equality, is rapidly fusing all the elements of our people 
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into a nation, one in its opposition to the Tsar, and every day 
brings fresh examples. Less than a week ago the members of the 
outer Bar of St. Petersburg at their general meeting passed a 
resolution condemning the Autocracy in terms of unprecedented 
violence. Thelabour and agrarian troubles, it said, having been 
“ provoked by a policy of injustice culminating in misery and 
ignorance, call not for coercion, but for a thorough overhauling 
of our economic relations which the nation alone can effect. 
But, unmindful of the well-being of the people, and anxious only 
to uphold its own power, the present Government is swiftly con- 
ducting the nation to hopeless anarchy and appalling disasters.” 
Since then the professors of the high schools of the Empire 
assembled in congress in defiance of the wishes of, and edicts of, 
Ministers, and demanded autonomy for the Universities and self- 
government for the people. Imitating the authorities and laughing 
the statute laws to scorn, they established a standing academic 
league to safeguard their interests and carry on the good fight 
against the Autocracy. Yet these professors are all Imperial 
officials. The members of the inner Bar elected deputies and 
held their congress, in spite of the oral and written prohibitions 
of police and Governor-General. “There is no law: let us be 
a law unto ourselves ”’ is the maxim on which all Russians are now 
acting. And when the tale of these leagues is complete, and a 
central committee representing them all is established in the 
capital, the Hercules-Typhon duel between Tsar and people will 
begin with the stoppage of the administrative machine. 

In this manner the Tsar, his Government and his dynasty are 
being held up to public scorn. And he has no one now to screen 
him from responsibility. He dismissed Witte, whom he hates, 
not for lack of loyalty—Witte’s loyalty to the Autocrat bordered, 
for a time at least, upon forgetfulness of the nation—but for a 
want of proficiency in the art of pleasing, which is also the art of 
deceiving. He was the Russian Ego et rex meus. “The Russian 
strong man” has, I understand, the warm sympathy of foreign 
nations, and more especially of the English-speaking peoples. 
Personally, I confess I grudge them to the statesman who when 
his power was unbounded used it exclusively for the Autocracy 
forgetful of the nation ; when he fell from power discovered the 
existence of the people, and when he fell from favour made haste 
to remedy their grievances. It is urged that a high meed of 
praise ought to be decerned to the enlightened legislator who 
struck the fetters off millions of sectarians, enfranchised our 
Lutherans, Catholics, Mohammedans, Buddhists, and generally 
merited well of liberal-minded Russians. Perhaps. But I cannot 
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help identifying this emancipator—the Finance Minister whose 
rigidly autocratic policy is partly answerable for the war with 
Japan—for which he providently hoarded the fund—and for the 
economic misery of our people. But if the Tsar had put any 
other strong-willed man, good or bad, in Witte’s place, we should 
have welcomed his decision. For although we might have 
suffered from a policy vitiated by mischievous blunders, we 
should not have been as we now are confronted with the dire 
consequences of a series of blunders tempered by no policy. 
Unquestionably the counsels that emanate from the boudoir are 
well meant ; as well meant as Deianira’s gift of the garment of 
love to her husband. But too often good intentions pave down- 
ward roads, and in the present case they have led to anarchy 
throughout the land, and to the virtual imprisonment of the Tsar 
by the nation. Meanwhile the loftiest height of wisdom to which 
the council of the boudoir has been able to soar was to devise 
for his safety a measure marked by ingenuity but seemingly fore- 
doomed to failure : it resolved to touch the hearts of our people, 
to soften and cajole them to loyalty and love by circulating cheap 
photographs of the Autocratic Trinity—Tsar, Tsaritsa and the 
baby. It would be cruel not to repress a smile at this childlike 
hopefulness, pathetic in its simplicity. The photographers have 
done their work artistically, but the political effect aimed at is 
far beyond their sphere. Already many of the common people 
ask why they should soften towards him whose heart is as stone 
to them and theirs ? Many believe that it would have been more 
efficacious as a measure of safety if the Boudoir Council had 
induced him to withdraw for a time from the cares of Govern- 
ment. 

Vereshchagin used to tell a story with a lesson that may aptly 
be applied to the Autocracy and the Autocrat. A soldier, he 
said, was once brought into the hospital suffering from a wound 
in his foot. It seemed to yield to local treatment and soon 
healed. But then another broke out. That was dealt with in 
like manner until it too disappeared, but not before a third had 
made itself feltand seen. And others followed in unbroken suc- 
cession. Finally, the soldier being weakened and worn out and 
in imminent danger of death, the doctor resorted to a belated 
operation. It is even so in Russia, whose disease has been 
neglected while the symptoms were being suppressed. One of 
these symptoms was the murder of Alexander II. a quarter of a 
century ago. Coercion shaped by Pobedonostseff and carried 
out by D. Tolstoy followed. Then at intervals plots were hatched, 
and finally minister after minister, governor after governor was 
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killed. And each case of violence, each manifestation of disaffec- 
tion was dealt with separately. At last Plehve was murdered, the 
Grand Duke Sergius was removed, and now every unpopular 
official is being blown up or stabbed or shot, large sections of the 
population are in mutiny, and whole provinces in rebellion—but 
there is still no question of amputation, nor is there any skilful 
surgeon at hand to perform it. 

And yet we all expected the sorely needed operation towards the 
end of February. For the ukase of December was but a torso. 
Mutilated by the Grand Duke Sergius, it had satisfied nobody, 
and instead of restoring order intensified chaos. Since then the 
Grand Duke had gone to his last account, and as we knew of no 
successor to his post in the Imperial Council Chamber the ground 
seemed clear. The Tsar indeed was notoriously weak-willed but 
not deliberately vicious, and if malice sometimes seemed to tinge 
his acts, its sources lay in the motives of evil-minded counsellors. 
And now that he appeared to be open to persuasion, the few who 
wished him well redoubled their efforts, and among these were 
certain of his trusty advisers, and his own mother. They be- 
sought him to redress the grievances of his people. In vain. For 
his morbid propensities, now winged with pinions supplied by 
conjugal love, carried him beyond the reach of reason. The 
sweet soft voice : “ People say you are a child, show yourself a 
man,” was heard continuously, and produced a deep impression 
even upon Nicholas. Gutta cavat lapidem non vi, sed sepe 
cadendo. Knowing that after all some document would have to 
be addressed to the nation the boudoir conclave secretly decided 
to issue a manifesto worthy of the head of the oldest Christian 
Church and of the mightiest State in the world, a document 
steeped in piety, saturated with unctuous ecclesiasticism. For 
the fervour of converts is proverbially great, and the faith of the 
fair chief of the council would have moved mountains. Seraphim 
of Saroff, whom the Imperial couple had raised to the dignity of 
a saint, had rewarded their confidence by bestowing upon them 
a male heir. Their trust in the spiritism of Philippe had been 
disappointed, their belief in the science of Schenk had brought 
disillusion ; but when they confided in the orthodoxy of Seraphim 
their tearful prayer was heard and the Tsarevitch saw the light of 
day. Therefore the orthodox spirit of ancient Muscovy should 
quicken Autocracy and find adequate expression in the historic 
State document that was being elaborated. 

No one suspected what was coming, and still less through 
whom it would come. Thorough preparations were made in 
accordance with the evangelical principle : let not thy right hand 
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know what thy left had done. And then the thunderbolt was 
launched. The critic will doubtless read the Manifesto with 
indulgent eyes when he learns that it was the handiwork of a 
devoted wife, whose wish-born thoughts were shaped by a loyal 
seaman. Prince Putyatin, with the help of Shirinsky Shikhmatoff, 
actually wrote the Manifesto by which the destinies cf 140,000,000 
human beings were to be decided. Prince Putyatin and Shirinsky 
Shikhmatoff! Who—the English reader may inquire—are 
they? Who—almost every Russian would ask—are these wire- 
pullers behind the scenes ? Even many of those inhabitants of 
St. Petersburg who take a constant interest in the doings of the 
aristocracy have never heard of these two individuals, into whose 
hands our Emperor passed on the destinies of his people as he 
would have passed on their money to a foreign company in the 

. shape of a yearly subsidy, and their mineral resources in the 
form of a concession to another foreign enterprise. 

The Tsar having signed the Manifesto as light-heartedly as he 
gave away Kiaochao to Kaiser Wilhelm, the document was con- 
fided to Secretary of State Taneyeff. Now, according to statute, 
every imperial manifesto must be first brought officially to the 
cognisance of the Senate before it can be promulgated to the 
people. And law is the staff of Autocracy, Nicholas II. has told 
us. But the Tsar himself has made it a broken reed. Late at 
night the editor of the Government Messenger was requested by 
telephone to publish the text of the Manifesto, a copy of which 
he had received. He objected that the Senate had not taken 
cognisance of it, and would not meet until morning. But he 
was bidden to publish it none the less, such being the will of the 
Tsar. He again demurred respectfully, but received the same 
order, this time more imperiously and in a higher key. Finally 
he consented to obey the Tsar and help to whittle away the staff 
of the Tsardom. He inserted the Manifesto in the official jour- 
nal, enabled the imperial couple to create an accomplished fact 
and to surprise the Ministers at their breakfasts. And a few 
days later the Tsar’s Minister publicly vindicated the majesty of 
the law by administering a reprimand to the editor of the 
Government Messenger—who had been thanked in private—for 
obeying the orders of the Tsar ! 

Such is the genesis of a document which Russian history will 
not readily let die. Its irregular origin emboldens many to 
assume that a well-behaved nurse or a suasive barber may yet 
shape the destinies of our much enduring people. To pull the 
wires behind the Tsar’s back is no longer a difficult feat: petty 
Officers, Russian journalists, foreign charlatans, and native 
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adventurers have achieved it. The motives of those who framed 
the Manifesto were doubtless pure and creditable. But it is a 
terrible anomaly that a document ordering the continuance of a 
sanguinary war and the sacrifice of countless Russian lives 
should have emanated from a gracious lady who, though doubt- 
less Russian at heart, cannot be Russian in thought. The per- 
sons and the friends of the persons who have a chance of thus 
carving and cutting our unhappy country for a few weeks or 
months are naturally blind to the morbid symptoms in the acts 
of our ill-starred monarch. In their eyes all that he does is well 
done. But patriotic Russians have reason to regret that the 
Tsar has no friends who are at once courageous, clear-headed 
and powerful. 

Intelligence, a political writer once affirmed, is requisite in 
order to write any important State document; but one may say 
without flattery that the members of the Boudoir Council have 
satisfactorily proved the contrary. They have produced a piece 
of literature which smells less of midnight oil than of incense. 
It might be the work of an under-taught, over-zealous neophyte. 
For a well-balanced Christian mind would hardly have begun by 
belittling the Deity from whom so much is confidently expected. 
In the first sentence’of the Manifesto our people are informed 
that ‘it has pleased Divine Providence, whose ways are inscrut- 
able, to subject Russia to heavy ordeals.” It has certainly 
pleased the Tsar to treat Russia thus, but it sounds impious to 
identify him with the Deity. Autocracy, however, has 
long been fond of the device. Thus on the day after Paul, 
the prototype of Nicholas II., had been murdered by a number 
of his trusted dignitaries, his son and successor, Alexander I., 
who was privy to the conspiracy for deposing his father, issued a 
manifesto which ran: “It has pleased Divine Providence to call 
away our dearly beloved father, the Tsar Paul Petrovitch, from 
life to death.” Europeans might feel shocked to see Divine Pro- 
vidence dubbed a regicide, but we Russians are accustomed to 
the sight. In like manner the Deity was piously saddled with 
the responsibility of several other murders—especially those 
committed by Catherine II. 

And it is on the same pietistic lines that the war is conducted. 
One might almost say that our rulers hope too much of God or 
of His Saints. When Admiral Togo’s torpedo boats first 
damaged our battleships we grew angry and had Je Deums 
chanted. And to repeated torpedo attacks we answered by 
multiplying prayers. The Japanese prepared for the campaign 
by despatching troops, and we answered by opening our folding 
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icons and raising aloft our religious banners and crosses and 
bending pliant knees. Our commanders on being appointed 
went about to the holy places, from monastery to monastery, 
watching and waiting. St. Seraphim was the general favourite, 
and image makers and monks did a brisk trade. Kuropatkin 
pilgrimaged thus for fourteen days, and garnered in a gallery of 
icons unto the destruction of the enemy. Then foreigners ad- 
mired us. ‘‘ What a religious people these Russians are! The 
Japanese are advancing towards Turenchen, yet the pious 
Muscovites are still engaged in prayer.” And the Commander- 
in-Chief, not yet satisfied with his piety and his collection of 
folded images, kept on pilgrimaging. Finally he started. And 
from many of the stations on the long way came telegraphic mes- 
sages announcing the edifying tidings to all: “Arrived in 
Zlatoust. Heard mass. Received icons.” And our people or 
Press rejoiced exceedingly. At last, with a waggon-load of holy 
images, he set out hopefully. Admiral Skrydloff also watched 
and prayed and collected images against the impious enemy. 
And yet our society, wise in its generation, says the enemy chose 
the better part. But the religious among the masses explain our 
reverses by saying that on the journey to the Far East the two 
consignments of holy images got mixed, and those which were 
to have helped the Admiral on sea were exchanged for the icons 
meant for the General of the land troops. These simple-minded 
Christians add that Makaroff was the only commander who paid 
no attention to his religious duties, but took a special train and 
reached Port Arthurin tendays. And “ behold,” they add, “how 
terribly he was punished for his irreligion. He went down with 
all on board. Every one of our Generals and Admirals remain 
safe and sound to this day, whereas he perished for his temerity.” 

And the Manifesto which thus credits Providence with the 
consequence of the Tsar’s misdeeds then gravely proceeds to 
announce a line of action calculated to yield an abundant harvest 
of still more calamitous results in the future, which will in turn 
be fathered on the Deity. Thus control of the Pacific is indicated 
as the goal of his policy and the object of his war, our pre- 
dominance there being represented as hardly less necessary to 
Christendom than to ourselves. Alas, all Christendom and all 
Russia immediately denied the statement with emphasis and 
unanimity. Our people refused to sacrifice their blood or money 
for Manchuria, while the nations of the globe resolutely shrank 
from entrusting their interests to the care of our Tsar. But upon 
Nicholas II. these manifestations made no impression. He seems 
to have lost none of his certitude that it is he who is right and 
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the human race that is wrong, and none of his determination to 
force upon humanity what he deems good for it. This policy, if 
persisted in, must entail a war to the death with Japan, and may 
involve a conflict with other Powers besides. Our only hope is 
that Providence, if one may say so without irreverence, is on its 
mettle, knowing that it and it alone must bear the responsibility 
for any disasters that befall the Tsar’s forces on sea or land. It 
is in the same undesirable position as the fetishes of our Baikal 
tribes, which are disgraced if they leave their worshippers’ prayers 
unheard. 

The question of internal reforms was next dealt with in a spirit 
which it is hardly an exaggeration to call ferocious. As Provi- 
dence had been confounded with the Autocrat, so the nation was 
identified with the “ evil-minded leaders of the revolutionary 
movement,” and the masses were exhorted to help to uproot 
sedition at home. The Emperor struggling against his whole 
people. If the theory of the theocracy underlying this home- 
made Manifesto were correct, what a monstrous notion of God 
and Tsar would result! The inscrutable Deity demanding 
hecatombs of the monarch’s subjects and the monarch sending 
them to the slaughter with a degree of blitheness which Abraham 
standing over Isaac might have piously admired. 

Casually coming upon a document of this importance and 
tenour in their morning paper, the Ministers of the Tsar were 
literally stung into action. The Autocrat, who but yesterday 
assured his people that legality is the mainstay of his throne, 
to-day thus openly proclaims his contempt of law while calling 
upon his people to use force to safeguard it! The ruler who 
had so often intrigued against his own Ministers, hearkened to 
unofficial advisers, played these false for somebody else’s favour- 
ites, and finally charged a special Council with the task of extri- 
cating him from his difficulties, now suddenly and wantonly 
humiliates this Council in conjunction with a pair of sixth-rate 
officials. To almost all but medical men it seems incredible. 
The elopement of aduchesswith her coachman could have hardly 
caused more intense surprise or more profound regret. The first 
thought of some outsiders was that the aimlessness of the con- 
ception taken together with the vulpine cunning evinced in its 
execution were symptoms more familiar to medical specialists 
than to State dignitaries. But these people imagined that Nicholas 
had himself composed the Manifesto. 

From their breakfast tables the Ministers hurried off to the 
railway station, Friday being the day on which they were to 


meet at the Palace under the presidency of the Autocrat. This 
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Council of Ministers was a new institution created in theory by 
Alexander II., but called into being by the present Tsar a few 
weeks before the issue of the Manifesto. In this his Majesty was 
actuated by a desire to have a Council presided over by somebody 
other than Witte, the head of the Committee of Ministers. Before 
that memorable Friday the Council of Ministers had met but 
twice or thrice, and among the questions then mooted was the 
necessity of issuing a Manifesto conferring upon the people 
some share in legislation. On the extent of this concession and 
the wording of the Manifesto opinions were divided, hopelessly 
it appeared. 

But during that half-hour’s railway journey in the special train 
to Tsarskoye one of the Imperial Councillors welded the many 
into the nearest Russian equivalent to a Ministerial Cabinet. He 
read them a rough draft of a Manifesto, to which he asked their 
assent. But some thought it much too radical, others objected 
to the wording, while others again hesitated, pondering over his 
probable motives. Meanwhile time was flying, Tsarskoye was 
already near, and the station and the Court carriages would soon 
be in sight. The reader of the projected Manifesto again addressed 
the many, and the many agreed with the one. A Ministerial 
Cabinet for a day was the result, the Premier being selected on 
the principle of natural fitness. And scarcely was the plan of 
campaign approved when the engine steamed into the station, 
the Imperial coachmen flicked their whips, and the Ministers in 
Opposition were rolling towards the Palace. 

The Tsar was in his usual spirits, partly the result of impervi- 
ousness to deep impressions, and partly the outcome of his 
peculiar psychological state. He looked as though no event of 
importance had taken place since he and they had last met. 
None. The Manifesto of the eve he had issued as the Autocrat 
of all the Russias, responsible to no mortal. It was his indefea- 
sible right, and he would show himself a Sovereign by exercising 
it. No man is warranted to call him to account. . . . Troubles 
in the interior ? Well, the police, the Cossacks, the troops would 
soon ... . The Minister himself cannot answer for order? ... 
Really ? Why was this not said before? Now the Finance 
Minister also chimes in. Our French creditors? Taking a lively 
interest in our domestic affairs? Before parting with their 
money they have taken to asking inconvenient questions? .. . 
What? Are all the Ministers then .... in agreement? Yes, 
they recommend this draft of a Manifesto to his Majesty’s gracious 
attention. It would satisfy the people, silence complaints... . 
and the French would then see that we are fully abreast of the 
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times. . . . But there is no time to lose. Whatever may be done 
must be done quickly. The Tsar took the paper and withdrew. 

The members of the Council of Ministers then sat down to 
lunch relieved. For better or for worse they had crossed the 
Rubicon, and they must leave the rest to Fate..... The clatter 
of plates subsided, wreaths of tobacco smoke ascended, and the 
decisive moment drew near. His Majesty would soon appear 
from the interior apartment and announce hisresolution..... 
would probably hand them the Manifesto signed and ready 
. . . « The door opens—a servant appears and delivers a docu- 
ment. Doubtless the Manifesto..... Hastily unfolded, it is 
eagerly read. Dignitary looks at dignitary in open-mouthed 
astonishment. What has happened? That surely is not the 
project which they submitted to his Majesty. Who changed it ? 
When was it altered? During lunch? Did the Tsar then post- 
pone his repast in order'to write a new Rescript, or were the 
members of the Boudoir Council in waiting with pen and ink and 
flowing thoughts? Not, however, to these questions, which 
came like raindrops in a heavy shower, was the answer really 
pressing, but to this other: whatis nowto be done? Time was 
short, a plan of action was necessary and absolute unanimity 
imperative. Ifthe Minister’s project had seemed too radical to 
some of his colleagues, the Tsar’s rough draft was disapproved 
by many as too delusive. “It means nothing,” one man 
remarked. “It is the conditional promise of a future attempt to 
throw dust in the eyes of the public, it the public meanwhile 
conducts itself worthily,” another said. Meanwhile time was 
flying and the Tsar would catch them unprepared. 

It must have been gall and wormwood to those who condemned 
the Rescript as meaningless to adopt the tactics which they then 
proposed. “His Majesty,” one of them observed, “has been 
pleased to ask us to discuss this document which he is willing, if 
we approve, to promulgate as a Rescript. It is superfluous to 
remark that it wholly fails to satisfy us, for reasons which can- 
not be slighted. But it is all-important to bear in mind the fact 
that, emanating from the Emperor himself, it already has his 
approval, and will, therefore, be promulgated if we give it ours. 
And I am strongly in favour of this course. For if we now 
discuss the contested points we shall certainly return home 
empty-handed, and who knows whether we shall meet again ? 
And although his Majesty is too indulgent and enlightened to 
visit us with his displeasure if we did disagree, although, indeed, 
he has probably, in his goodness of heart, already reckoned in 
advance with the necessity of a postponement in consequence of 
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our conflicting views, we ought to consider the nation and take 
the course calculated to further its interests. And what is wanted 
is, as we all admit, an immediate counterpoise to the Manifesto. 
I venture to think that it is not material for the moment whether 
that corrective is obtained by means of a what or a how. And 
the promulgation of the Rescript this very night would realise 
the latter alternative. On these grounds I propose that we 
express our full and unreserved approval of his gracious Majesty’s 
Rescript without cavil, criticism or discussion.” 

Not in those exact terms but in their equivalenis was the 
Council addressed. And the members, not spoiled by familiarity 
with brilliant parliamentary tactics, were delighted or amused at 
the strategy, and soon the proposal was embodied in their plan 
of action. With no dissentient voice the handiwork of the 
monarch was commended, and a little or great surprise was 
prepared for the Autocrat by his considerate subjects. Soon 
afterwards he strode into the council chamber and smiling said : 
“You have received and read my Rescript, and I hope thought 
over it. Now I am ready to hear you discuss it in detail... .” 
“We have received, read and approved the document, your 
Majesty,” a voice was heard to reply. “None of us have any 
objection to urge against it, therefore we have unanimously 
decided to present it to your Majesty for your signature.” 
Catalepsy, a passing fit of catalepsy, was suggested to the imagina- 
tions of some of those who had their eyes fixed just then on the 
petrified figure of our monarch. The lips twitched, the lustre of 
the eyes was dimmed, the cheeks went pale, and the face ceased 
to resemble the mirror which shows things that are not inside. 
In truth it was a dramatic moment for the painter’s brush, and 
may one day tempt a coming Repin. Silent, solemn, discon- 
certed, the Councillors cast their eyes on the ground, until one of 
them, breaking the spell, respectfully held out the historic docu- 
ment for the Imperial signature. A general signing the articles 
by which he surrenders a city, a king affixing his name to his 
abdication were the parallels that flitted through the minds of 
the Ministers. “ Never in my life,” one of them afterwards 
remarked, “even were I to live a century, shall I forget that 
remarkable scene. It burned itself in my memory: the sudden 
freezing of the features, the convulsive quivering of the lips, the 
sickly smile alternating with the frown, and then his last look 
when he handed back the paper, and, as our peasants put it, 
‘ with his eyes showed his teeth.’” 

For the moment the action of the Ministers surprised and 
pained the Emperor beyond words. Knowing how widely their 
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opinions differed from each other, he had naturally expected to 
find them split into at least two parties expressing two incom- 
patible views, and his intention was presumably to promise to 
turn over both in his mind, and meanwhile to dismiss the 
Ministers to theirhomes. Yet they had guessed his thoughts and 
frustrated his plans, for all their seeming servility. But the plan 
was frustrated by a small minority. And the Mephistopheles of 
the band was Witte. Of most of the others it might in a sense be 
said that they knew not what they were doing; but he walked 
with open eyes. Some of the members of the Council—“ machine- 
made officials,” like Bulyghin and Kokofftseff—were opposed to 
a Representative Assembly on the ground that it would make short 
work of the Autocracy. Others, like Yermoloff, favoured the 
innovation, believing that it might become a support, and not a 
hindrance, to absolutism. But Witte had all along warned the 
Tsar that unless certain concessions were made in time, repre- 
sentative Government would become a necessity ; and that the 
representative principle, once officially recognised, the break-up 
of the Autocracy would follow as a matter of course. His advice 
was rejected, his prediction was come true, yet now he de- 
liberately voted for the representative principle. And when a 
colleague, in presence of the Tsar, remarked, “ But, according 
to you, it is incompatible with Autocracy ?” he answered, “ Yes, 
I know it is, but it cannot be withheld any longer.” What his 
Majesty thought on hearing these words is not recorded, but 
what he did will not soon be forgotten by those who witnessed 
it. The Rescript, courtiers openly asserted, was the result of a 
Ministerial revolt, a modern and humane substitute for a Palace 
revolution. The Emperor presumably took this view, for he 
never convoked the Council again. People asked, and still ask, 
*“ Will it be repeated ?” 

That same Friday evening the document was printed and pub- 
lished, and people who, having read the Manifesto in the morning, 
perused the Rescript in the evening, asked themselves whether 
the Empire was governed, like the Manichzean world, by a good 
principle and a bad. For it was now manifest that Nicholas II. 
was the nominal chief of two bodies moving in diametrically 
opposite directions: of the Council of Ministers in an outer 
chamber, andiof the Boudoir Council in an inner chamber; and 
within the space of twenty-four hours he had first sanctioned the 
views of the one, and then assented to the plans of the other 
What was to be the outcome of it all ? 

From that moment onwards the Autocrat has been struggling 
to free himself from the meshes of the net. Whether he felt 
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humiliated by the successful strategy of his Ministers, or was 
stimulated by the maxims of the Boudoir Council, is immaterial ; 
important is the fact that he repented having signed the Rescript, 
and resolved to undo as far as was possible what he had done. 
Truly an arduous task. But here the Church might render 
yeoman’s service to the State. In all the orthodox places of 
worship in Russia, therefore, the Manifesto was read to the 
people and commended by the priests. ‘“ Students, sectarians, 
journalists are the ‘ evil-minded leaders’ who are stirring up im- 
pious men against God and the Tsar. To those criminal ruffians 
you must show no pity.” Such was the gist of the pastoral 
commentary. And what came of it fills one of the saddest 
chapters of our history. Schoolmasters, schoolmistresses, 
students, grammar-schoolboys and children were publicly and 
cruelly beaten by ignorant peasants hired by the police and 
egged on bythe priests. The Manifesto written by the Boudoir 
Council was quoted as an exhortation to attack, plunder, and 
make away with the evil-minded enemies whom the “ Little 
Father” stigmatisesthere. And these attacks became frequent. 
Whole cities, like Yalta and Theodosia, fell into the hands of the 
rioters. Secret societies were formed for the defence of Ortho- 
doxy. Money was paid by the police to the offscouring of cities 
for the work of beating respectable members of society. The 
Moscow journal, which was inspired by the Grand Duke Sergius 
down to the day of his death, openly preached the annihzlation 
not only of revolutionists, but also of liberals and intellectuals, in 
the name of God and the Tsar. Truly, the cost of the Autocracy 
is greater than our people can afford ! 

And the Rescript, with its oracular allusion to a future attempt 
at meaningless reform? Not read in any church, it was some- 
times quoted and explained by priests and police to ignorant, 
wondering peasants. But it was cited, the papers tell us, only 
as evidence that the landowners and “ intellectuals” had been 
intriguing again at Court to have serfdom reintroduced. It seems 
unwise thus to sow the seeds of civil war. Even now events are 
moving in whirls which may at any moment turn into a cyclone. 
The temper of the people, too, is such that the least impulse is 
enough to cause explosions and upheavals which, enceladic in 
their effects, may upset all that the Boudoir Council and its 
allies revere as sacred and would fain preserve. 

And since the promulgation of the Rescript almost every effort 
of Ministers, Governors, priests and police has been aimed at 
producing a retrograde movement. Workmen, bidden to elect 
delegates, obey the order and see their delegates shortly after- 
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wards singled out for punishment. Uponall Russians, corporate 
bodies as well as individuals, the Tsar bestowed the right of for- 
warding petitions to the Government, and in less than three 
weeks the police illegally but effectually suspended the operation 
of the reform. “‘ Write the truth,” Nicholas II. said tothe repre- 
sentatives of the Russian press, after which his Minister at his own 
request set about suspending some newspapers and narrowing 
the scope of all. In the Far East our naval and military opera- 
tions have been unsuccessful ; at home our working men inau- 
gurated a series of strikes, the upshot of which only a prophet 
can foresee ; in the provinces our peasantry are shaking off the 
bonds of ages, and have been led against the landowners, whose 
houses they are pillaging and burning, and whose estates they are 
seizing ; all our students and professors and many of our scholars 
have struck work; the inhabitants of our towns are petitioning 
the Minister to allow them to create a civic guard for defence 
against the attacks of the police, and are meanwhile arming 
themselves. In a word, our administration may be likened toa 
factory of which all the steam power is used up by the friction 
of the many wheels and all the income spent in buying oil to 
lubricate them. At any moment most of what we have and are 
may disappear in fire and flames. 

And the leader of the nation during this terrible crisis is a 
sickly youth of arrested development and morbid will, whose 
inability to govern might perhaps pass unnoticed if he would but 
allow any man of intellect or will-power to grapple with the jarring 
elements. This, however, he refuses to permit, while allotting to 
obscure soldiers and seamen, tricksters and money grabbers, a 
share of the supreme power to the detriment of the nation, The 
mental and moral impotency of this well-intentioned marplot, 
who cannot be said to have had even experience, unless ten years 
of uniform failure could impart it, isone of the commonplaces of 
conversation in town and country. Even the rough and ready 
droshky drivers say of him that he has been thrust among rulers 
like a pestle among spoons. Yet apprised of his impotence by 
the Boudoir Council he wishes to will, and takes the volition for 
the deed. No occurrence, no event, makes a lasting impression 
on his mind, Abroad our armies may be scattered, our ships 
sunk, our credit ruined ; he is serene in spite of it all. At home 
the whole framework of society may be going to pieces, Nicholas 
sits still and fondly annotates State papers, a very Narcissus of 
the inkpot. In our country whenever the political temperature 
grows too hot the custom has for ages been to break the ther- 
mometer, not on any account to let in the cool air, And the 
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Emperor keeps to it religidusly. The results are now beginning 
to appear. The whole nation will feel them, has already begun 
to experience them, and is reeling under the blows. Hundreds 
of thousands of men, hundreds of millions of roubles are being 
offered up at the shrine of the Autocrat, who is still insatiate. 

But the position is no longer endurable. The crisis can now 
end in one way only—in the disappearance of that system of 
absolutism the advantages of which I hoped—vainly hoped, alas ! 
—to see rescued for the sake of the nation. At present the one 
question which to my thinking may still be profitably discussed 
is whether, while there is yet time, the Autocrat will voluntarily 
dissociate the future of his dynasty from that of the Autocracy. 
Will he cast his semi-divine privileges overboard in the storm to 
save his position in the Empire and perhaps what he values even 
more than his position? That is a matter which primarily, 
almost exclusively, concerns himself and his inspirers of the 
Boudoir Council, who still fancy that windmills may be turned 
with a hand-bellows. The other interested party, the nation, 
whose prisoner Nicholas II. may be truly said to be, has already 
chosen its route—the shortest road to the goal, and will travel 
along it resolutely. It is for those who advise and wish well to 
Nicholas to say whether he will desist from the policy of provo- 
cation now being pursued in his name. When the nation has 
been fully aroused it will be too late. And the time still left for 
reflection seems lamentably short. 

Argument and suasion have unhappily proved fruitless. To 
the one he is blind ; he is deaf to the other. The belief is spreading 
that that is his misfortune, not his crime. Minister after Minister 
warned him of the dangers fast gathering roundhim. “ Yes, yes, 
I understand,” was the evasive reply ; and the well-meant intima- 
tion left as little trace in heart or brain as a drop of water falling 
down the back of a duck. His nobles petitioned him, his 
Zemstvos memorialised him, every class, every profession and 
element of our population besought him to reform the adminis- 
tration and admit the people to a share in the Government. For 
a moment he appeared to listen, and then turned away. Almost 
every nation on the globe adjured him to put an end to the un- 
precedented horrors of a wanton war. Again he seemed to pay 
attention, but he soon moved aside and talked of something else. 
For the whole world is wrong and Nicholas alone is right. The 
individual who goes up to the clouds in an air-filled balloon 
does not see himself ascending but only his fellow-men sinking 
away into insignificance. The unnerved young man, completely 
shut off from the world and without even a peep-hole to look 
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through, knows better what should and can be done there than 
the intellect of our people, the wisdom of the world. For he is 
buoyed up by the encouragement and admiration of the Council 
of the Boudoir. In his thirst for approval he dismissed several 
advisers and chose others; but the new ones repeated the 
warnings of their predecessors. He then appointed a Council of 
Ministers in order to escape from the importunity of Witte, but 
his entire Council as one man not only offered him wholesome 
advice, but took care that he should adopt it. And now he 
convokes it no more. Who knows how far it might go? “Ce 
n’est que le premier pas qui cotte.” His own relatives, the 
political Grand Dukes, have abandoned him. They suddenly 
stopped short in their onward course, wheeled round, and bowing 
respectfully to the Liberals made their profession of faith. His 
own mother talked with him, exhorted and implored him to see 
things as they are. Then she too finally ranged herself on the 
side of the moderate Reformers. This distinguished lady is now 
in favour of representative government, strongly sides with those 
who desire peace, and materially helped to obtain at least one 
instalment of justice to the Finns. She also sympathises with 
the down-trodden tribes of the Caucasus, and regrets the spolia- 
tion of the Church property of the Armenians. It was largely 
due to her influence that Count Vorontseff Dashkoff has been 
appointed Viceroy there, in succession to the madcap Prince 
Galitzin. In a word she has made motherly love quite compatible 
with plain speaking and a policy of common-sense. 

An equal degree of sincerity and firmness on the part of the 
Tsar’s other relatives and friends might make all the difference 
to Russia between well-being and misery, progress and stagna- 
tion. But fate is inexorable, and hope seems vain. Our ruler is 
generally believed to be psychically ailing ; yet those who have 
constant dealings with him, and sincerely wish him well, not only 
treat him as though he were normal, but actually cultivate and 
develop his morbid peculiarities. They thus confirm him in his 
spontaneous disregard of the nation’s desires, threats and out- 
bursts. They contribute to make him forget that he is become 
the life-prisoner of his people, and can no longer, without danger 
to himself and his dynasty, play the absolute and arbitrary 
sovereign, and they urge him on against his own people. The 
prayer of these illustrious devotees—for they are pious in their 
own way—is a variation of that of the selfish peasants : “ Mother 
of God, have mercy on us, and shield the house of Romanoff 
from harm. As for everything else, do as you will.” I much 
regret to have to say things which may sound ungenerous. My 
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justification is that they are not only true but helpful to all con- 
cerned, and that public confession is the first step to reform. 

The charge istrue. The evidence in support of it is over- 
whelming. For the moment I shall content myself with one 
instance which characterises the method, the spirit and the force 
of this chronic influence, which neither minister nor physician 
can successfully combat. The incident occurred a few years 
ago, and the hero was a person well-known to the European 
public, whose feelings might be wounded by the mention of his 
name. The Emperor would in this case have ruthlessly quenched 
the smoking flax, and gave orders to have it done. As for 
myself I may add that I heard but a faint and far-off echo of the 
gentle voice impelling the Tsar to an act which, to put it very 
mildly, was irreconcilable with statute law and destructive of 
equity. Looked at from the point of view of motive the deed 
was needless, some said wanton ; it was as though a judge should 
calumniate a criminal as well as sentence him. But Nicholas, 
who is said by malicious courtiers to possess a Christian soul and 
a gypsy conscience, felt no misgivings: He gave his orders 
promptly to Baron Freederickz, who transmitted them to the 
officials concerned. But the imperial behest was not carried 
out. Ministers, who were generally ready to stretch a point, felt 
unable to follow the Tsar thus far. From the lips of one fell the 
word “ impossible.” 

“Impossible !”’ exclaimed the voice in the boudoir: ‘“ Impos- 
sible to whom? Is he not Autocrat of Russia then ? If he is, 
there can be nothing impossible to him in hisownrealm! His 
will shall be done!” This spirit bodes no good to Tsar or people, 
yet Nicholas II. has no other from which to draw inspiration. 

At present the difficulty of the problem lies there, and it is 
unhappily extreme. With a strong-willed far-sighted statesman 
as guardian, it is certain that the policy of the Government would 
benefit the nation, and it is not impossible that the psychical health 
of the Tsar might improve, but the probability is slight. For co- 
operation on the part of the patient himself is an indispensable 
condition of the success of any treatment in cases such as his,and 
Nicholas seemingly cannot co-operate, cannot will. Want of 
balance between his higher and lower moral faculties, caused, it 
may be,by the inadequacy of that force which should lend stability 
to impulse, would seem to baffle his efforts to co-ordinate the 
elements of volition. The result is the permanent reign of 
caprice. His public and private activity is literally made up of 
whims which have brought untold misery upon individuals, 
groups, classes, and nations. Here is one instance taken froma 
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long list, which may perhaps be taken to denote his settled 
inability to subject blind impulse even to selfishness of an en- 
lightened sort. 

It was during the inner reign of Philippe the medium and his 
kindred spirits, and before Seraphim of Saroff had been sainted 
by our clergy jealous of foreign influence. Night after night 
extravagant and erring spirits, summoned from the vasty deep, 
entered the Tsar’s chamber at the bidding of the French wizard. 
There they solemnly and repeatedly promised that “ Nickie,” as 
they familiarly called him, should have male issue, and that his 
people might comfort themselves with the knowledge that his 
wisdom would not die with him. And many laughed within them- 
selves, for the stories whispered about concerning the medium 
were unedifying. Courtiers shook their heads in corners and 
smiled bitterly in the twilight, as they commented upon the strange 
comradeship between the French Sludge and the Russian Mono- 
mach. And the rancorous tongues of gossip repeated still 
stranger stories which kept coming from abroad. Finally the 
voice of the Boudoir Council was heard asking that this calum- 
nious torrent should be stemmed once for all by authoritative 
inquiries in France. And Nicholas assented. 

Nowat that time there lived in Paris a Russian detective named 
Rachkoffsky. His feats were brilliant, his resourcefulness 
approved, and his rank was high. As the Government estimated 
his work aright, all the machinery of the Russian secret police in 
France had been entrusted to his care. He was very familiar 
with the persons and the resorts and plans of our revolutionists 
abroad, and the Emperor relied upon him implicitly. It is 
perhaps permissible to conjecture that if this really clever man 
had remained in the service Russian history would have taken a 
different course, and the dangers gathering round the Imperial 
family would have been very much less to-day. Naturally, when 
the Monarch addressed himself to Rachkoffsky, and looking up 
to the medium—to whom a legion of spirits had given excellent 
testimonials—as a saint and a sage, Nicholas II. merely asked a 
simple, not a leading, question : “ What are the antecedents of 
Philippe ?”” The detective set to work at once without any precon- 
ceived notion, and brought to light much, very much thathad there- 
tofore remained in darkness. And all these interesting particulars 
he forwarded to St. Petersburg, feeling certain that on this dossier 
being read, Philippe would be sent out of Russia without delay, 
Great, therefore, was his surprise when not the medium, but he 
himself, the detective who had exposed a charlatan, was dismissed. 
Dismissed by the Emperor, summarily and without appeal. And 
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yet the data were correct, the facts being vouched for by the most 
trustworthy witnesses, the question answered truly. But the 
report was, to express it moderately, unfavourable, and his 
Majesty would not admit that there could be truth in any allega- 
tions that reflected upon his favourite. Nor could he—or his— 
leave unpunished the official who dared to asperse the character 
of his mentor and friend. ... That was before Seraphim of 
Saroff had officially received the halo of saintship. 

Quite lately Rachkoffsky has been restored to favour and 
appointed to the post of Special Official of the Home Minister, 
and in that capacity he effected, on March 30, the most important 
haul of conspirators made for many years. Twelve of the chief 
plotters against the Tsar and a store of bombs formed part of the 
prize. And that is merely by way of a prelude. The revolution- 
ists have never had a more dangerous enemy in the ranks of 
Russian officialdom than Rachkoffsky, whom the Tsar, heedless of 
his own safety, wrathfully dismissed for conscientiously discharg- 
ing hisduty. Therefore, not even enlightened egotism is a strong 
enough motive to check the force of sudden impulse which is 
the Emperor’s substitute for will-power. 

Suasion and argument, therefore, reinforced by self-interest and 
duty, are powerless to change the attitude or modify the acts of 
Nicholas II. And as no other means of influencing him seem 
to be available, our whole Empire is come to a deadlock. For 
Nicholas the afflicted is Russia. A nation of 140,000,000 is ordered 
about and experimented upon by this irresponsible young man, 
whose commands are known to be literally ruinous, and are sus- 
pected of being sometimes irrational. A vast concourse of 
human beings are at his mercy. His whim turns hundreds of 
thousands of citizens into orphans, beggars, corpses. And the 
living vainly mourn for the dead and murmur at their own lot, 
all the outcome of a whim, the passing whim, of a sickly creature 
who himself needs guidance and guardianship. And the whole 
world watches this unprecedented spectacle with thrilling interest, 
with alternating hope and fear, with spontaneous sympathy and 
sorrow ; for his people, his victims, with touching resignation act 
as their own executioners. Thus between our country and pro- 
gress, between our people and well-being, between the world and 
peace, rises up a sorry fragment of volition, a driftless whim, an 
irrational impulse. Nothing but that. Yet in the twentieth 
century that infinitesimal obstacle is found to be insurmountable. 
A private citizen who should mismanage his paternal estate as 
Nikolai Alexandrovitch misrules his Empire would be tem- 
porarily deprived of the control of his property, treated as a 
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minor, and placed under tutelage. But the soul-crippled Prince, 
by whose order hundreds of thousands are crushed, impoverished, 
brutalised, killed, is inviolable. Every expedient that human in- 
genuity, chastened by latter-day ethics, could devise, has been 
tried and tried in vain.. His Ministers have warned him: his 
people have besought him ; Grand Dukes have left him ; his own 
mother and his wife’s sister have dissociated themselves from 
him, and some of them ask the world to take note they are 
washing their hands of the Autocrat, hoping to benefit the 
Dynasty. To no purpose. The grain of sand still stops the 
motion of the wheel. 

One method by which the difficulties of the case might 
perhaps be fairly met has been spoken of in whispers and disap- 
proved with sighs of regret. In all probability it will never be 
attempted. It is this: the success attending the pressure so 
ingeniously exerted by the Council of Ministers* on Rescript 
Friday suggested the idea of extending the procedure from the 
Council Chamber to the Palace. As many personages around 
the throne feel the need of a quick return to justice and equity 
and discern the peril of delay, it appeared natural that they 
should bestir themselves. And not for conscience sake only, but 
in the interests of the Dynasty and the Tsar. An Autocrat com- 
pelled by a palace strike to hearken to the voice of his people! A 
political fantasia! The plan, if ever it existed, was discovered 
and thwarted. Even the Council of Ministers in Opposition 
has never been convened again. 

I confess that to sentimental monarchists like myself there is 
something almost sacrilegious in the thought. Hence I can hardly 
wonder thatthe Tsar should fight shy of every kind of a Council 
because of one which, conspiring against his absolute power, 
threatened him with a strike. And yet reflection tells me that 
that political fantasia, could it be harmoniously played, would 
be a boon to the world, our people, the Dynasty and the Tsar. 
The reality in store for us may be less peaceful and more destruc- 
tive. A nation in revolt is always clumsy in its dealings with 
persons and often careless of its ethics. And now it is the nation, 
not the Council of Ministers, and still less the Boudoir Council, 
that appears bent on ending a system which, when | last wrote,t 
was capable of being mended. But since then the Tsar has 
virtually withdrawn his promise to convoke a Legislative Assembly, 
and the people whose help he bespoke for the execution of that 

® I have not told the whole story of the Council, but only that part of it 


which was pertinent to the subject in hand. 
t See “An Autocracy at Work” in the National Review, February 1905. 
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promise are taking him at his word. He called them, and they 
are coming with loins girded and lights burning, and also, alas! 
with firebrands smoking. The articulate millions are fraternising, 
combining, organising. Their forbidden congresses are held in 
the light of day,and eloquent philippics delivered against the 
Autocracy and the Autocrat. For the people are beginning to pay 
as little heed to arbitrary edicts as the authorities pay to law. 
Silent leges. By early summer the intelligent classes will have 
been welded into a homogeneous mass, responsive to the slightest 
signal from the centre. And against the wishes of this new 
Russia it may well be doubted whether any administrative 
machine could work even though it were guarded by the 
mightiest army that ever followed a leader. For the prisoner 
of Tsarskoye, however, there would still remain one, but only 
one issue: the unleashing of the blind forces of the peasantry 
against the few millions of the literate. This barbarous expe- 
dient, unfortunately, deserves mention, for it has often been 
threatened and partially tried of late. For the sake of humanity 
one hopes it may never be seriously resorted to. For if the wild 
beast dormant in our peasants be once stung to violence, woe to 
our ill-starred country. Elemental chaos, primzval welter, 
paralysing terror would result. No concessicn would then avail 
to stop the advances of the destructive avalanche as it swept away 
historic landmarks and blotted out men and institutions, neither 
the disappearance of the Autocrat, nor the abolition of the Auto- 
cracy, nor even the establishment of a democratic republic. 

At present a peaceful consummation is still possible at a 
reasonable price—the Autocracy must go. The Boudoir Council 
may no longer play havoc with the nation. Ifto the Tsar’s think- 
ing, a Parliament, a Council of Ministers, anexperienced statesman, 
are one and all harmful ; then he must be taught that a hole-and- 
corner Government, carried on by unknown adjutants, knavish 
favourites, and disreputable quacks, is incomparably more so. 
And it mustand shall cease, be the cost what it may. Autocracy 
has heated its palace with sparks, and must now do penance in 
the ashes. As for its last representative, whose reign has been 
a ten years’ illness, and whose Empire is a cross between a poor- 
house and a hospital, his fate can happily still be shaped by his 
kindred and friends. But they have no time to lose. 


AUTHOR OF “THE TSAR,” IN THE 
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AN ETON EDUCATION 


[PREFATORY NOTE.—The following article was written at the 
request of the Editor of the National Review in the autumn of 
1904, before Dr. Warre’s resignation of the Headmastership of 
Eton was announced; I thought it desirable, for a variety of 
reasons, to hold the paper over until the vacancy should be 
filled ; but there seems to be now no reason why it should not 
appear. 

The present article may be thought to resemble in some fea- 
tures an anonymous paper which has recently appeared in the 
Church Quarterly Review on the same subject ; the fact is, that 
the writer of that article was a personal friend of my own, with 
whom I am in substantial agreement on many of the points 
concerned ; he saw my article in proof, we discussed the whole 
matter in detail, and he submitted his article to me before its 
publication ; so that the circumstances may well account fora 
general resemblance in treatment between the two articles, as 
well as for a still closer resemblance in lesser details, such as 
words and even phrases. ] 

1 

Any visitor to Eton at the present day cannot fail to be 
struck by evidences in all directions of extraordinary activity and 
great prosperity. Eton used to look like a quiet country town 
clustering round a venerable church; now it is obviously an edu- 
cational establishment. Like the Emperor who found Romebrick 
and left it marble, Dr. Warre found Eton brick, and if he has 
not left it marble, he has at least left it a good deal more brick. 
Enormous boarding-houses have arisen in all directions, each 
of which would contain an old-fashioned ‘‘Dame’s” three 
times over. There are ranges of new science laboratories and 
schoolrooms. There is a museum, and a new and stately 
chapel for the Lower Boys. The sanatorium has become a kind 
of hamlet:of hospitals. The huge tract of agricultural land 
known as “Agar’s Plough” has been acquired, laid out and 
planted, so that on leaving the outskirts of Slough the wayfarer 
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passes through College property up to the threshold of School 
Yard. There are rows and rows of fives-courts, looking like 
loose boxes for elephants. There is a new pavilion, new racket- 
courts, new music schools; the Upper Chapel is being re- 
decorated, and the organ displays the largest pipes in England; 
very shortly we are to have a huge Memorial Hall in the very 
best site on the central piazza of the place. Meanwhile the 
whole place is permeated with life. Sixty masters hurry to 
and fro from school to pupil-room, or diffuse a beneficent 
influence by taking part in or watching the sports of their 
ingenuous pupils. Over a thousand brisk, well-fed, decorous 
boys troop cheerfully about, attend more lessons than ever, 
and take their part in a vigorous and well-organised system of 
games. Everybody is occupied all day long, and almost every 
one is contented, indeed happy. There is certainly no doubt 
that the school is active and prosperous ; and of the popularity 
which it enjoys in the country there can be little doubt. The 
lists of entry are full to overflowing. A boy ought to be entered 
at Eton about the same time that he is christened, to secure a 
place in a popular house. Moreover, the essential spirit of the 
place has undergone no marked change. The boys enjoy con- 
siderable liberty, and it is not abused. 

The prosperity and good fame of Eton are very dear to her 
countless children. Boy after boy goes away from the place 
with a firm belief in the vast superiority of Eton over all other 
similar institutions, and loving Eton, as has been well said, 
more like a lover than like a son. 

2 

Where then, it may be asked, does any opportunity for 
discontent or criticism come in? One, who like the author of 
this article, has spent the greater part of his life at Eton—-seven 
years as a boy, three years as a member of the sister foundation 
of King’s College, Cambridge, and nineteen years as a master 
at Eton—who owes the place more than he can ever hope to 
repay, will not be suspected of speaking in an ungracious or 
an ungenerous spirit if he says frankly that he thinks that there 
is room for improvement in several directions. He does not 
for an instant question the success or the greatness of his old 
school. He does not even question the admirable organisation 
of the place. But he will be forgiven if he says that he believes 
that, without losing any of the patriotic and generous spirit that 
pervades the place, without tampering with the liberty which 
is a noble characteristic of the school, there is room for consider- 
able improvement in the tone of Eton, both moral, social, and 
intellectual, The object of this paper will be to discuss the 
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advantages and disadvantages of an Eton education, and to 
show in what direction improvement may be thought desirable 
and possible. 

The first point to discuss is the question of the educational 
system in use at Eton. It has been trenchantly said, and there 
is unhappily a certain amount of truth in the statement, that the 
average boy who leaves Eton knows nothing, and does not even 
know it well. The basis of his education has been, as a rule, 
the classical basis; that is to say, the greater part of his 
working hours have been devoted to Latin and Greek. A small 
percentage of fair classical scholars and a still smaller sprinkling 
of distinguished classicists is the result. But the average boy 
leaves Eton with no mastery of either of these languages. He 
cannot, as a rule, construe at sight an easy passage in either, or 
turn a piece of English into either language without a large 
crop of mistakes. It is still too common indeed, in spite of in- 
creased hours of work, for a boy to have to leave Eton in order 
to be specially prepared for passing the very low standard of 
classics required for the Universities’ preliminary examinations. 

Now the reason of this is obvious. In old days the Greek 
and Latin classics practically held the field ; a boy learnt them 
or he learnt nothing. But now he is supposed to learn 
mathematics, science, French, history, divinity, geography, as 
well. The result simply is that classics are sacrificed to the 
other subjects, while the other subjects are elbowed into a 
corner by the preponderance of classics. The system is, in 
fact, in a state of acute congestion, and the only cure is an 
immediate simplification. 

No real progress is made in any subject until a certain degree 
of mastery is obtained. Under the present conditions it is 
impossible for the average boy to master any subject. The 
stimulus of enjoyment is therefore sacrificed; and a boy’s whole 
time is spent on elements. He never reaches the stage at which 
classics become literature ; he never touches the point at which 
the play of one subject into another becomes visible to him. 

It must be frankly admitted that the attitude of the Universities 
with regard to the retention of Greek does constitute a practical 
difficulty in the way of simplification. A boy who is destined for 
the University cannot give up Greek at school. But there are 
signs that some reform is contemplated ; and meanwhile the only 
thing to do is resolutely to sacrifice other subjects in the case of 
boys destined for the University, and let their classical education 
be thorough at all costs. While for ‘the large ‘class of boys who 
are not intended for the University, the strictly classical pro- 
gramme might be with advantage modified. 
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I myself believe that a boy who left school knowing French 
thoroughly, so as to be able to read it easily and write it 
correctly ; who knew the elements of science, so as to be able 
to understand something of what was going on in the world 
around him, in heaven and earth and sea, in field and wood ; 
who could calculate easily and correctly in arithmetic ; who could 
write his own language, who knew his Bible, had some idea of 
the geography of the earth, and some conception of the 
movement of history, say for the last hundred and fifty years, 
would leave school a fairly well-educated man, able to adopt a 
profession with a fair chance of success, and able too to read 
for himself, to travel intelligently, and to take an interest in 
current topics. That is a not impossible programme. But 
what is the net result of many a boy’s education conducted on 
classical lines? He ends by knowing neither Latin nor Greek ; 
he has not had time to do French properly ; he knows a little 
mathematics, but the attempt to teach him Euclid and algebra 
has interfered with his arithmetic. He has done some ancient 
history, in order to try and enliven his classics. He knows 
perhaps a little science, but it has often been more or less of an 
abstruse kind, and not sufficiently connected with his own 
observation and experience. Of geography he is generally 
blissfully ignorant, as his researches have been mainly confined 
to the orbis veteribus notus. 

What wonder that when he goes into the world, prepared for 
no particular profession, entirely adrift in modern languages, 
knowing nothing of politics or history or geography, he is 
somewhat bewildered at what all the fuss has been about, and 
why his life was burdened with Greek accents and Latin prosody. 
Very probably he consoles himself, if he is a philosopher, by 
thinking that it is all right somehow, and that he can play a game 
or two; he can read the sporting columns in the papers with 
interest ; he had a very good time at Eton, and he makes up his 
mind that his boys shall, if possible, have a good time there too. 

Into the details of how an improvement can be effected it is 
hardly possible to enter here. But a very simple core of 
education could be devised, on the lines which I have indicated ; 
and then, moreover, any evidence of special capacity, linguistic, 
mathematical, scientific, or historical, should be carefully 
observed, and at a certain age a boy’s studies should converge 
more closely upon a special subject, care being taken at the 
same time that the general education should not be neglected. 
At present, the result is that the large majority of boys, whether 
they have any capacity or not, are practically specialists in Latin 
and Greek, 
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If, on the other hand, it appeared to be desirable that most of 
the subjects now taught should be retained, then there oughi 
to be an entire change of methods, At present the methods 
are still in use in all subjects that were in use when only two 
or three were taught—the relentlessly minute method. There 
is something to be said in favour of this method. It may, 
though personally I do not believe that there is enough 
evidence to justify the supposition, make a finer instrument of 
the mind. But there is nothing whatever to be said for 
pursuing the minute method in so many subjects simul- 
taneously. Either the subjects should be severely limited, and 
the method retained, or the subjects should be numerous and 
the method altered. 

The usual defence for the classical method is to point to 
results, such as academical successes, to justify the form of 
education employed ; or, if no results are perceptible, to say 
that the mind has been in some way fortified, and that one 
must not judge too much by results. But surely some sort of 
test can be applied ; and if a boy knows nothing well, has no 
intellectual enjoyment, and cannot apply the mysterious force 
which he is supposed to have gained to any mental pursuit, his 
education may be considered a failure. The argument used is 
that the classical system is analogous to the process indicated 
in the old story, where the farmer’s sons, by his dying directions, 
dug for the treasure supposed to be concealed in the land. 
They did not find the treasure, but an increase of fertility was 
the result. The weak point of the story has always appearc:: 
to me to be the assumption that sinking shafts for treasure 
would result in increased fertility of soil. The classical system 
as now pursued has always seemed to me to have encumbered 
the soil with débris, without either finding the supposed treasure, 
or even securing other incidental advantages. 

There is no question whatever of the conscientiousness of the 
instructors or even of the learners. I know from experience 
that the life of an Eton master is a very laborious one. One 
engagement succeeds another, and only method and rapidity 
saves a master from an almost insupportable amount of toil in 
the correction of exercises and the communicating of in- 
struction. The boys too are, if anything, overweighted. The 
thing could not be better organised, but it is like a great factory 
for weaving ropes out of sand. 

The result on a great number of boys is that they do a great 
deal of work in the usefulness of which they do not believe. 
It must be borne in mind that the classics do not now enjoy 
the respect which a century ago was conceded to them. A boy 
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in those days might find the classics tiresome, but finding them 
also respected he took their usefulness on trust. But now, in 
the majority of homes, it must be confessed that classics are 
apt to be regarded as even slightly absurd. As the boys rise in 
the school, the tendency is—I have seen it times without 
number—to believe that all intellectual obligations are dis- 
charged if the work is punctually done, without enjoyment and 
without faith. The rest of the time is frankly devoted to 
amusement, and no wonder. 

It must be borne in mind that I am here pleading the case 
of the average boy. The classical specialist, and, owing to 
recent arrangements, the historical specialist, can get a satis- 
factory education. But the interests of the large majority are 
sacrificed to methods which are justified only inthe case of boys 
of special capacity, while the interests of the boys of special 
capacity are at least endangered by the multiplicity of subjects 
demanded. Of course it may be urged by pessimists that a 
simplification of subjects and an alteration of methods would not 
result in mental improvement. But to that I should reply that 
the intellectual condition of the average boy is now so entirely 
negative that educational experiments are justified, indeed 
imperative. 

The present system has been framed in a spirit of despair ; 
it has been a faithful attempt to introduce new subjects, de- 
manded by the public, into an old classical curriculum, by men 
whose heart was really with the classics. And the result is 
intellectual confusion, waste of labour, and highly unsatisfactory 
results. 

I will now turn to another department of school life, where 
the results attained are in one sense decidedly more satisfactory. 
I refer to the system of organised athletics. Here we come to 
a department in which there is no question that the interest 
felt by the public is real and vital. The good results of the 
organising of athletics are simply these. Every boy has 
abundant opportunity of healthy exercise, and a good many 
boys who, from indolence and shyness, would have spent their 
spare time in loafing, are coerced, partly by direct discipline, 
and still more by public feeling, into taking their part in games. 
That is all pure gain. But the further result has been that, in 
the absence of intellectual interests, athletics become for a great 
many boys the serious business of life. It may be said indeed 
that the devotion to athletics among many immature boys is 
so strong that if there were not considerable periods of work 
interspersed, many of them would run the risk of breaking 
down under the athletic strain, To love games is natural and 
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desirable for a boy ; but social success is now based so entirely 
upon games, and popularity depends so much upon them that a 
new element is introduced, and many boys do not care for 
games from the natural love of activity and the open air, so 
much as for the rewards which games bring them. The last 
thing I should desire would be to discourage athletics. I say 
frankly that I have enjoyed and benefited by few things in life 
more than by football at Eton and afterwards. But I do desire 
to see more disinterested enjoyment of games, and more pro- 
portion in the matter. The somewhat distant and wondering 
respect with which successful scholars were regarded when I 
was a boy at Eton has certainly decreased. But it is most 
desirable that respect should be conceded to any line in which 
a boy could show that he was not inactive or desultory. The 
athletes can look after themselves; there is no probability of 
the diminution of the hero-worship which surrounds them. 
But if only boys could be led to recognise that a boy without 
athletic aptitude of any kind could yet be admired if he worked 
vigorously in his own line, even if it happened to be an in- 
tellectual line, it would be an immense gain. It is true that 
we give prizes to boys who are successful in their work, but 
the prizes which boys can bestow on each other in the shape 
of colours and caps put the old-fashioned prizes entirely into 
the shade. Many boys who are modest, active-minded, kind, 
generous, pass through Eton without the slightest recognition 
of their good qualities. I do not mean that we should make 
recognition an end, though by our system of rewards we 
perhaps mislead the boys in the matter. But I say that it 
ought to be possible for a boy of the kind that I have described 
to be popular, to be respected, to have weight and influence. 
Yet if he is not a proficient at some one of the prescribed 
games, it is almost impossible for him to taste the pleasure and 
profit by the advantages of social success at Eton. It is, for 
instance, a very exceptional event for a boy without an athletic 
colour to be elected a member of “ Pop,” the society which 
constitutes the innermost circle of social influence. 

Of course at Eton, in particular, there is a great difficulty in 
the background of all this; and that is the nature of the 
home-life from which the majority of the boys come. In most 
of the homes from which the Oppidans come there is no lack 
of money and amusement. Very few parents who have not 
either made their way or inherited wealth can send their sons 
to Eton; and thus there is not the urgent pressure of the 
necessity for boys being equipped for professional life which 
prevails at other schools. It may safely be alleged that a very 
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large percentage of parents of Eton boys would make no 
secret of the fact that they would rather that their boy was in 
the Eleven or the Eight than obtain any number of school 
prizes. 

This being the case, the masters, if they believe in intellectual 
education at all, should set themselves to counteract as far as 
possible this tendency ; not of course by decrying athletics, but 
by trying to make the boys recognise that the same qualities 
which make a successful athlete are worthy of admiration in 
other fields as well. It must be frankly confessed that masters 
are too apt to accept the standard of the boys in the matter. Such 
an acceptance saves trouble and friction, and simplifies the task 
of governing. But their acquiescence in things as they are leads 
the boys to believe that the masters are not interested in 
intellectual things, but that their heart as well is entirely in 
athletics. 

To turn to another department of Eton life, the moral side of 
the education received, we are at once on difficult and delicate 
ground. One great source of the difficulty is this. The liberty 
which the boys enjoy in most respects is a noble and valuable 
inheritance at Eton. They are left to a great extent to rule 
themselves out of school hours ; such a system is of extraordi- 
nary and obvious value. It teaches boys self-respect ; it shows 
them how to find their own place, how to deal with men ; to 
insist on obedience without tyranny; to obey as well as to 
command. Anything which imperilled this result would be 
highly undesirable. But at the same time it must be borne in 
mind that the traditions invented by boys are of a very peculiar 
kind. Boys are highly imitative and subject to influences ; 
they are very tenacious of their personal rights; but they have 
little sense of the rights of their weaker brethren. They admire 
strength, good humour, and presence of mind above everything. 
Hence the exercise of their liberties requires to be carefully 
watched. Their moral sense is not highly developed. They 
have a deep-seated freemasonry, inherited from generations of 
schoolboys, of mild resistance to external authority. Their code 
of morals is very peculiar. A boy, for instance, who communi- 
cated a single fact about another boy to a master would be 
universally reprobated ; while if disapproval of a boy, who per- 
sistently by talk and evil suggestion lowered the moral tone, 
were felt, it would probably not be publicly expressed. Boys 
are tolerant of untruthfulness, merciless against certain forms 
of stealing. It is in fact a highly elementary code of morals ; 
and though it is most desirable that boys should learn indepen- 
dence, justice and self-government, no one can truthfully allege 
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that the code is not full of peril to the weaker members of the 
community. 

With regard to the most serious point of all, the existence of 
moral evil in schools, it is difficult to discuss it plainly in the 
pages of a magazine. But it may be said that the general tone 
is not wholly satisfactory. On occasions, facts will come out 
which seem to testify to widespread corruption : on the other 
hand, one is comforted by finding that a large number of boys 
go through a public school entirely unscathed by moral evil. 
Yet the evil is far too tolerantly viewed by the boys; and I 
have sometimes wondered whether some great shock is not 
required to put the whole matter in the right light, and empha- 
sise the horror which envelops the subject. It is said by some 
that by stringent measures you only drive the evil underground 
—but that is the best that can be hoped. The temptation is 
based in human nature; boys without moral self-control, and 
of a certain shamelessness of temperament, will continue to 
constitute a danger to a community. But the boys who ought 
to be more carefully guarded are the weak, the good-natured, 
the attractive, who would not willingly go wrong, but who fall 
victims to the tone of tolerance with which, among them- 
selves, such offences are too widely viewed. And this can only 
be effected by cultivating a strong and healthy tone of public 
opinion. 

The above is a frank statement of the disadvantages of an 
Eton education. To summarise them, they are (1) the absence 
of adequate intellectual stimulus in the prescribed work, owing 
to the nature of the School Curriculum and the methods of 
instruction employed ; (2) a disproportionate belief in the 
rewards of athletics ; (3) the pressure of an immature code of 
morals. 

3 

It now remains to discharge the more agreeable part of my 
task, and that is to indicate the advantages of the Eton system 
of education. 

In the first place, on the intellectual side, the boys are 
certainly taught to work. And here it may be plainly said that 
the school owes a very great debt of gratitude to the strength 
and tact with which Dr. Warre has ruled the place ; he has not 
only made the boys work, but he has made them work willingly 
and cheerfully. The difference in this respect in the last forty 
years is very marked indeed. An idle boy under the old régime 
by dint of getting other boys to do his exercises, and by a liberal 
use of cribs, could get through his work with very little trouble, 
even of a mechanical kind, But now the amount of assistance 
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that a boy can get from other boys is comparatively small, and 
even in the case of an idle and clever boy, who is bent upon 
sparing himself as much trouble as possible, the amount of 
work which he is bound to do is considerable. A boy can 
hardly go through Eton without acquiring a habit of work, 
though he may not learn to be interested in his work. It may 
indeed be urged that it is almost more important that a boy 
should be able to acquire the power of turning out work con- 
scientiously in which he is not particularly interested, than 
learn to depend upon the stimulus of interest. I do not myself 
think that this argument justifies the retention of an uninteresting 
curriculum, because whatever efforts were made to render their 
work more interesting to the boys, there would still be a great 
deal of work exacted which boys would at the moment rather 
not do if they could escape it. 

Another point not to be omitted is that masterships at Eton 
are still among the prizes of the academical profession, and it 
may be conceded that whatever the deficiencies of the curriculum 
may be, it is at least being administered by able, conscientious 
and sensible teachers, who are capable of working the system 
for all it is worth, and of getting the best results attainable under 
present conditions. Moreover, the relations of boys with 
masters are highly satisfactory. There is no lack of sensible 
discipline ; boys are tactfully and respectfully treated, and 
behave in consequence with consideration as well as 
obedience. In fact the system works without friction. Punish- 
ments of every kind are far rarer than they used to be; and 
there is a general feeling of good-fellowship abroad between 
masters and boys. 

Then again from the athletic point of view the tone is 
undeniably both healthy and manly. Most boys grow up at 
Eton believing in the value of fresh air, cold water, and sensible 
exercise. Of course in a school where the liberty is great, and 
where boys are plentifully supplied with money, there will 
always be a certain danger of a tendency in the direction of 
over-eating, especially among the smaller boys. But an 
immense improvement has taken place of late years in the 
feeding and commissariat arrangements of the place. Five- 
and-twenty years ago, for instance, the only breakfast supplied 
to the boys was bread and butter with tea. Now at the 
majority of houses the boys are given a good meat breakfast, 
and considerable care is given to the preparation of food. 
Again, at most houses, instead of the old-fashioned heavy 
late suppers of meat and beer, a lighter meal is given to the 
boys, with more variety. The standard of comfort with 
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respect to food is in fact a reasonable one, and though naturally, 
and it may be said desirably, of a plainer type than the home 
standard, itdoes not now differ, as it used to differ, from the home 
standard of substantiality and seemliness. The result is that 
there is not the same craving for food of an irregular type that 
there used to be ; and in this respect the gain is great. 

With regard to the organisation of athletics generally, great 
advantages have resulted from the increased interest taken in 
all games by the masters. They join freely in the boys’ games, 
and direct them in an unobtrusive way. Of course complaints 
are often made that sufficient individual attention is not. given 
to the athletic aptitudes of the younger boys. But that results 
from the extraordinary amount of attention that is given to 
athletics at private schools, where the number of masters em- 
ployed is far greater in proportion than at a public school, and 
where attendance on the boys out of school hours is a definite 
part of the masters’ work. 

I am myself inclined to think that the minute and artificial 
cultivation of boys’ athletic aptitudes at a public school is 
undesirable even if it were practicable. But that is perhaps 
because I do not take a sufficiently serious view of the subject. 

Then again, as to the moral side, it is undeniable that Eton 
in particular among public schools gives opportunities for the 
development of common sense, manliness, and independence of 
character. A boy must make his own way, and if he is to rise 
to a position of authority and influence he must do it by his 
own exertions and merits, and no adventitious advantages will 
help him, There is absolutely no regard paid at Eton to wealth 
orrank. The possession of money is a convenient adjunct and 
smoothes the path a little; rank is common enough to be 
a matter of entire indifference. If a boy is to be successful, he 
must be courageous, simple-minded and good humoured. He 
must play his part unconcernedly, he must abjure all semblance 
of conceit, he must obey willingly, and take the lead when 
required without pomposity. He must get rid of all prig- 
gishness and superiority. He must be tolerant and obliging. 
If a boy by temperament and choice proceeds upon these lines, 
granted a certain amount of athletic competence, the rewards 
are dazzlingly great. He may rise to becoming a member of 
“Pop,” that society which was in ancient days the home of 
keen intellectual debate, but now represents the acme of social 
success. A boy in this position assumes a more distinguished 
style of dress, he may disregard the ordinary unobtrusive modes 
of speaking, walking, and behaving. But at the same time 
‘““Pop” has a strong sense of decorum and authority, Its 
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influence is supreme, and “ Pop,” if consulted and taken 
into confidence, can be trusted to deal with a difficult situa- 
tion, and to impose its will unquestioned upon the rest of the 
school. 

This informal constitution has in it the elements of great 
and vigorous usefulness, The tone of “ Pop” often determines 
the tone of the school ; and when the boys who constitute it 
are, as they generally are, sensible, manly, and vigorous, and 
in sympathy with reasonable authority, it is perhaps as good a 
ruling body as could be devised. But here again the chief 
defect is that the standard of respect is not elastic enough. 
“Pop” ought to be representative not only of the athletic 
spirit, but of any and every force that plays an important part 
in school life. 

A word may here be said as to the religious tone of 
the school. The type of religion inculcated at Eton by tra- 
dition as well as by definite design is simple, manly, and 
practical. It reflects no one school of theological or ecclesi- 
astical thought. The chapel services are attractive. The 
sermons, as a rule, are moderately impressive. Boys are 
carefully prepared for Confirmation, and from the standpoint 
of vital rather than formal religion. Statistics are apt to be 
misleading, but the immense increase in the number of boys 
who attend the early celebrations either in the chapel or at 
St. John’s Church, testifies to a remarkable degree of real 
religious feeling in the school. It would be undesirable to 
endeavour to accentuate the emotional side of religion ; but it 
may be safely stated that there never was a time when religion 
was more generally respected, and when a boy’s liberty in the 
matter .of both private and public religious observance was 
more unfettered. 

With regard to the relation of boys with each other, an 
immense increase of humanity is every year more observable. 
Bullying is practically non-existent ; of course there will always 
be a certain amount of teasing at school, and much of it is, 
it may safely be said, of a very valuable kind. Boys are 
merciless critics, and there is nothing which will bring a con- 
ceited or disagreeable boy more quickly to his senses than the 
practical inconvenience which results from the display of 
obnoxious qualities. At the same time there is undoubtedly 
too much gossip among the boys. It can hardly be otherwise 
among these restless, inquisitive little mortals. But the form 
of gossip which is most objectionable is gossip dealing with 
the character of boys. A suggestion made by a boy that a 
schoolfellow is inclined to evil becomes after a repetition or two 
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an established.fact. This accounts to a certain extent for the 
exaggeration on the subject of a low tone of morals which un- 
doubtedly prevails. But it has its bad side in inducing boys 
whose standard is not instinctively very high to think that the 
general standard is lower than it is. 

One serious difficulty in dealing with boys is that in conse- 
quence of their extreme dislike of appearing to adopt a superior 
or intolerant attitude in moral matters, they will prefer to 
assume a lower standard than they really approve. What is 
needed here is a greater naturalness, and the removal, if pos- 
sible, of a certain false shame which is apt to prevail. The 
danger is of course that some priggishness might result. But 
that is not a real danger under present conditions ; and if it 
were possible for a boy to express frank disapproval of what he 
honestly disapproves, the raising of the moral tone would be 
very great. I do not myself see why, if bullying has died a 
natural death at schools, a corresponding extinction of other 
moral faults may not occur. Vigilance, wisdom, tactfulness and 
guidance are the only methods that masters can employ to help 
on this desirable end. Perhaps if masters were to grow to 
recognise that reticence on serious subjects was a defect rather 
than a merit, if they could practise a greater naturalness and 
simplicity of statement in talking to the boys, something could 
be done. But I quite realise that it is a marked feature of the 
British temperament to be silent on matters of deep feeling and 
tender concern. 

One other great and singular advantage of an Eton education 
may be mentioned ; and this is the splendid surroundings and 
the noble traditions of the place. Perhaps this does not play a 
very conscious part in the case of; the great majority of the 
boys. The perception of beauty and dignity, the veneration for 
history and antiquity are not strongly developed in the ordinary 
boy. Yet one not unfrequently comes across signs that the 
solemnity and magnificence of the place and its splendid line 
of worthies are more appreciated than one is disposed to think. 
And certainly the unconscious influence of the surroundings of 
Eton, the venerable walls, the tall trees, the silver stream, the 
haunting richness of the great Castle which hangs in air above 
the tree-tops, is borne witness to by the jealous and eager love 
which old Etoniags display for the fabric of the place, and the 
romantic attachment which reassembles them at Eton. I am 
myself inclined to think that this panoply of beauty and dignity 
does tend very much to develop a largeness and a gracious- 
ness, a chivalry of spirit, which is certainly very characteristic of 
the finished product of Eton. 
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To sum up what has been said, it is clear that Eton has a 
very noble inheritance from the past. An inheritance of beauty, 
an inheritance of tradition, and, best of all, an inheritance of a 
manly and gentle spirit. No one can dispute that Eton com- 
municates an external dignity and decorum of manner ; and we 
may go further and say that she undoubtedly confers on her 
sons an inner courtesy and charm of disposition which corre- 
sponds to the ornaments of the outer man. 

Such reforms as I have endeavoured to sketch the desira- 
bility of are not reforms which would endanger the essential 
spirit of the school. They are rather things for which the 
material and the organisation are all there, and which need 
only a more intimate perception of the possibilities of the place. 
What I desire with all my heart to see is an increase of the 
intellectual spirit, a larger share of generous admiration for all 
effort, a truer view of the end of physical prowess, and a 
stronger, healthier, more manly tone of morals; more sim- 
plicity, less conventionality ; a bigger conception of duty, a 
larger view of patriotism. If there is less necessity at Eton 
than at other schools for utilitarian preparation for professional 
life, then the education of the place may surely be directed to 
a less antiquated, a broader, a more modern type of education. 
We may dare to disentangle the principles of the old humanists, 
without being bound by their fetters. We ought not to be 
content to keep our boys ignorant of the vast expansion of the 
world, and to confine their attention to the lessons of the remote 
past. Eton may take the lead in these matters, and need not 
follow in the beaten track of custom and tradition. Even now 
we pour our product out into every department of national life ; 
can it be averred that Etonians would be the worse for a wider 
conception of the needs and movements of the modern world ? 
It is, I admit, painful to hear, as one hears at every gathering 
of Etonians, the most unbounded loyalty expressed for the 
spirit of Eton, coupled with a good-humoured contempt for the 
educational system that prevails there. This cannot be altered 
in a day, but I for one shall continue to believe that it is 
possible for Eton to rise to a sense of her educational responsi- 
bilities, and yet to lose no atom of the independence, the loyalty, 
the good-fellowship, the happiness that keep her at the head of 
English public schools. 


ARTHUR CHRISTOPHER BENSON. 


POLITICAL PARTIES IN THE 
TRANSVAAL 


THE King’s Speech on the Prorogation of Parliament last 
August announced that his Majesty’s Government had decided 
to sanction the introduction of an elective element, a step in 
the direction of ultimate self-government, into the Legislative 
Council of the Transvaal. Lord Milner’s last months in South 
Africa have confessedly been occupied to a very large extent in 
preparations for this change. The double burden has been his, 
as he has repeatedly told the various deputations which have 
met him, of informing the powers at home, in the first place, of 
what he thinks would be good for the people of this country, 
and, in the second place, of what they think would be good for 
themselves. It is clear to demonstration that the Constitution 
of the Transvaal is in the melting-pot. 

It is also very generally assumed that the nature of the coming 
change depends, to a greater or less extent, upon the wishes of 
the people themselves ; and it is upon this assumption that we 
are ostensibly dividing ourselves into political parties and asso- 
ciations. Ask any ordinary man in the street, and he will tell 
you that at the present moment he has the choice of joining one 
or another of three distinct political parties, definitely consti- 
tuted to influence the coming change in the form of govern- 
ment. There is, in the first place, the “‘ Progressive Association,” 
of which he will probably say that it is a British party, that it 
was formed in Johannesburg, that it is the party of the 
“ capitalists,” who wish to have the government of the country 
in their hands, and that consequently it is the advocate of 
Representative Government, whatever that may be. In the 
second place, there is the ‘“‘ Responsible Government Associa- 
tion,” which is just as British as the other, but which trusts the 
people, and is anxious to see them govern themselves at once. 
Lastly, there is the Boer Association of “ Het Volk,” of which 
he reads in the newspapers, but which concerns him personally 
very little, except that this, too, is in favour of immediate 
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responsible government. His own inclination is decidedly in 
favour of responsible, or, as he calls it, “ Self’”’-government. 
He would probably be hard put to it to give any coherent con- 
stitutional account of what it means. Certainly the distinction 
between a responsible and a representative form of government 
would be altogether beyond his powers. But he vaguely con- 
cludes that self-government in some way or other means “ govern- 
ment by himself,” and is therefore a desirable thing. He 
honestly believes that, since older and wiser men of his own 
race desire it, there can be no question of danger to the exist- 
ing order of things. At the same time he is glad to know that 
his late enemies agree with him—it gratifies his sense of good- 
fellowship and of a successful effort in conciliation. And 
therefore he will probably tell you that the only hope of sal- 
vation for the country lies in immediate responsible govern- 
ment, and that this is the ‘‘ wish of the people.” _I believe this 
to be the sort of account of the present situation in the Trans- 
vaal which you would receive from the ordinary newspaper- 
reading British citizen. Party politics, so far as he is con- 
cerned, consist mainly of a difference of opinion as to the 
respective merits of two competing forms of government 
—representative and responsible. He assumes that the people 
of this country have the choice between them, and that they 
are dividing themselves, irrespective of race and interests, into 
two opposing parties of a debating society in political science. 

Now, I need hardly point out that the real issue between us 
lies far deeper than this, and that the assumptions of our friend 
in the street are only half-truths. It is certain, in the first 
place, that the measure of influence which we may have in 
shaping our new Constitution is not unlimited. There are no 
doubt certain technical features of Constitution-making—the 
questions of electoral districts, for instance, and of automatic 
redistribution, of the value of votes and the qualifications of 
voters—which are a legitimate subject of public discussion by 
the people of this Colony. These matters are all of paramount 
importance. They involve principles which cannot easily be 
uprooted. And for this very reason his Majesty’s Government 
is likely to be guided in deciding them by an expression of local 
opinion. But the burning question of responsible as against 
representative government, and whether we shall have it to-day, 
or to-morrow, or in two years’ or five years’ time, is, so far as 
we are concerned, outside the sphere of practical politics. The 
matter has for the moment been decided for us. “An elective 
element,” said the King’s Speech, ‘‘a step in the direction of 
ultimate self-government.” We are clearly within our rights 
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in discussing what that step shall be. There is no question of 
doing without it altogether. I fancy that this position is pretty 
generally understood by the leaders of all our parties; and I 
value too highly the common-sense of my fellow-countrymen, 
the busiest community, by the way, which the world can show, 
to suppose that they are merely wasting their time and losing 
their temper in a perfectly fatuous controversy. Furthermore, 
I believe that, if we look deep enough, we shall find as the 
primary cause of all our present ferment those old natural 
differences of race and interests which have been the root of 
all evil in South Africa. 

No one can hope to understand the formation of our parties 
unless he constantly remembers that there run through the 
people of the Transvaal certain great fundamental lines of 
cleavage. And it cannot be too emphatically or too clearly 
stated at the outset, that the first and greatest of these divisions 
is still the division of race. Out here we are, I think, too prone, 
not indeed to ignore the fact of race division, for that would be 
impossible, but to refuse to face it, to make a mystery of it, to 
speak of it with bated breath. Everything tends to encourage 
this attitude of mind. The natural instinct of the Englishman 
is to forget past dangers and to learn no lesson from them. 
The Boers, whatever their natural instinct, are quite clever 
enough to see the advantage to them of keeping the issue out 
of sight. And the result is, that any man who ventures to-day 
on a public platform to speak the naked truth, is probably 
denounced by both sides asa firebrand and a promoter of racial 
feuds. And yet Britons and Boers have consistently intrigued 
and fought in South Africa for more than a hundred years. 
They are only just emerging to-day from a desperate struggle 
of diplomacy and a devastating war. So far as one can tell, 
they are as nearly as possible equal in numbers. It is surely 
stretching optimism to the point of madness to suppose that 
they are going all in a moment to forget their traditional 
antagonism, and to work together in harmony for the prosperous 
constitutional development of a new-born British Colony. Let 
there be no misunderstanding about the matter. J do not for 
one moment wish to imply that party politics under the new 
Constitution must necessarily be fought on purely racial lines. 
I will even go so far as to assert that the two peoples have a 
better chance of becoming good friends to-day than they have 
ever had in the last century. The prime motive of nationalist 
energy has been removed. Every one accepts the situation in 
theory, and most people accept it in fact. There is no danger 
whatever, except through the grossest mismanagement, of 
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another Boer war. On the other hand, there is every danger 
that, by a little carelessness at the present stage, we may throw 
away the whole of the fruits of our victory and of the labours 
of three strenuous years, and that we may see a Boer govern- 
ment installed once more in power at Pretoria. I shall come 
presently to the organisation of the Boer party, and to the 
machinery by which it presumably hopes to achieve this end. 
All that I wish to emphasise from the beginning is the fact that 
the racial struggle is still going on; and that it is likely, for 
years to come, to be the great underlying factor in Transvaal 
politics ; and that, if it comes to voting on this issue, the choice 
will lie between a Government which will be the natural heir to 
the policy of the last three years, and a Government which will 
be nothing more nor less than a reproduction of the Kruger 
régime. 

This racial issue is not quite so simple as it looks. Partly it 
is obscured, as I have said, because men refuse to look it in the 
face; and partly it is complicated by the fact that the two 
races are not free from their own internal divisions. The 
Boers themselves, whom one is accustomed to regard as a 
model of solidarity, are very far from being a united people. 
Even before the war there was a strong party among them, 
which was opposed tooth and nail to the policy which provoked 
it. And you may find these same men to-day scattered up and 
down the country, stalwart independents, who never bowed the 
knee to Kruger, and have just as little liking for his self- 
constituted successors. The war itself has produced a crop of 
fresh dissensions. The burghers who surrendered at Vereenig- 
ing are no friends to the ‘‘ handsuppers” and National scouts. 
A two years’ absence in St. Helena and Ceylon was the cause 
of many a personal feud about a farm or a wife. But still 
there are always the great ties of a common language and a 
common religion; and, with all their differences, the Boers 
have a wonderful knack of acting together in an emergency. 
When it really came to fighting, there was no peace party 
left; and when it comes to voting, they will fall into line with 
the same military precision. Is it possible to say as much of 
the British community? Old South Africans born in the 
country, new immigrants from home, Canadians and Austra- 
lians who are relics of the war, mining men and commercial 
men, Capitalists and a labour party— it would be a great emer- 
nency indeed that could drive any sort of unanimity into that 
strange medley of origins and interests. And the worst of it 
all is, that our local jealousies and wranglings, while they hide 
the racial issue, at the same time really serve to keep it alive. 
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If the British community could only contrive to present a 
solid front, at least in the things that matter, then no hope 
would be left to a Nationalist party. As it is, the Boers can 
always count, in some form or another, on a defection to their 
ranks, 

The other great natural division, unfortunately to a large 
extent coincident with the first, is the division between the two 
great industries of the Transvaal—agricuitural and mining, and 
more particularly between the country and the Rand. Roughly 
speaking, the British population is congregated, as every one 
knows, on the Rand, and is dependent more or less directly on 
its mines; the Boers are scattered over the rest of the country, 
and are farmers, To the total white population of the Colony 
(returned at the last Census as 289,000) the municipality of 
Johannesburg alone contributes 84,000, and the Rand, which 
is practically one long straggling town with Johannesburg as its 
centre, 115,000, or considerably more than one-third of the 
whole. To the total revenue of the Colony it is estimated that 
the Rand contributes more than seventy-five per cent. Never 
was such an extraordinarily unequal distribution of wealth and 
population between two sections of a people. The mere diver- 
gence of their interests—the constant battle, for instance, 
between the claims of the local farmers to protection, and the 
desire to cheapen the cost of living on the Rand—has nothing 
in it that is peculiarly South African. Only here in the Trans- 
vaal the industrial element has up to the present time been 
confined to one particular area. It has been isolated and 
conspicuous, and therefore more odious. Johannesburg has 
had to bear the whole brunt of unpopularity ; and it has been 
accentuated by the sudden reversal of the policy of the Repub- 
lican Government, which to the end kept up the solemn farce of 
treating the greatest city in South Africa as an ordinary mining 
camp. It is not too much to say that the superb indifference 
of the average Johannesburger to any interests outside his 
strip of reef is only surpassed by the cordial detestation in 
which the country population holds the Rand. 

Now, to the impartial spectator any antagonism between the 
Rand and the country is as short-sighted as it is artificial. 
Each is absolutely dependent on the other. Neither can exist 
without the other. The mines look to the country to feed their 
thousands of workmen, The farmers look to the Rand for 
their best and largest market. Considering the violent antipathy 
between town and country which is daily and publicly expressed, 
each displays in practical life an almost ludicrous anxiety to be 
brought into the closest possible relations with the other. And 
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above all these comparatively temporary considerations there is 
the future to be considered. The mineral wealth of the Transvaal 
must ultimately give out—it may be in fifty years, or it may be in 
a hundred. The agricultural resources of the country on the 
contrary are, humanly speaking, inexhaustible. But if South 
Africa is still to remain a flourishing white man’s country after 
the gold is gone, if it is not to sink back into its primeval 
solitude of veld and karroo, then these vast temporary resources 
must be used to the fullest possible extent to give impetus to 
its permanent means of prosperity. Just in the same way that 
Rhodesia, such as it is—and it is at least a civilised country 
instead of a howling wilderness—has been built up in the main 
from the surplus wealth of Kimberley, so it is to the profits of 
the Rand that the country districts of the Transvaal must look 
for their development. 

Fortunately for South Africa the theory that the proper way 
to treat the country is to exploit it and then to escape from it, 
seems to be dying a natural death. The “mining magnates” 
of Johannesburg, whatever may have been their custom in the 
past, no longer make a bolt for Park Lane after a brief and 
lurid career in the goldfields. Most of them have made up 
their minds to settle down in South Africa, at least for a term 
of years, and to treat it as a home. All of them live in 
houses in Johannesburg itself, which have the air, if not of 
princely splendour, at least of solid suburban respectability. 
Many of them have country houses as well, and farms and 
sporting estates in the outside districts. Sir George Farrar, for 
instance, has lately built himself what must be the nearest 
thing in Africa to an English country house, a white Dutch 
house set in the middle of parks and plantations six miles from 
the town; and he has his sporting property a day’s journey 
away, near Barberton. Sir Percy Fitzpatrick, the present head 
of the house of Eckstein, has his country estate in the Hareri- 
smith district of the Orange River Colony. Another great 
mining group, the Consolidated Goldfields of South Africa, has 
within the last two years established both of their local repre- 
sentatives in large houses on the outskirts of Johannesburg. 
Such men as Mr. Abe Bailey, Mr. Lace, Mr. Dalrymple, Mr. 
Langermann, and many others, are showing in the same way 
that they intend to make South Africa their home. Now all 
this tends to do away with the old barrier between a perma- 
nent farmer class and a shifting population of cosmopolitan 
adventurers. There is no longer the same danger, which once 
existed, that political parties in the Transvaal should form 
themselves on strictly town and country lines—Johannesburg 
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contra mundum. But the antagonism is deep-seated, and will 
not quickly be forgotten. 

I have spoken in this matter of town and country as a 
Johannesburger is apt to speak, as though the Transvaal con- 
sisted of one great British oasis set in the midst of a wilderness 
of Boers. And yet there are, asa matter of fact, no fewer than 
thirty-seven towns outside the Rand, all of which figure in the 
Census returns as “urban areas,” and most of which are consi- 
dered worthy of the fullest privileges of municipal self-govern- 
ment. Now, what part are these country towns to play in the 
political future of the country? Are they to be the rallying- 
points of a country party, as they were under the Republican 
Government? Or is each to be a miniature Johannesburg, at 
war with its surroundings? The fact is, that both of these 
things are likely to happen ; for the provincial towns of the 
Transvaal will be of two radically separate kinds. Those which 
are already in existence are the natural growth of the old Dutch 
dorps, the centres of Boer agricultural life, existing simply to 
supply the needs of a farming community. Some of them no 
doubt have grown far beyond this stage. Pretoria has as many 
as 21,000 white inhabitants. Potchefstroom has 6000. And 
there are a dozen other towns with a white population of at 
least 1000 apiece, and perhaps 20,000 in all. But, from 
Pretoria itself down to the merest hamlet of Dutch farmhouses, 
the essential feature of them all is that they are the market 
towns of an agricultural people. Onthe other hand, even the 
smallest of these country towns represents a progressive and 
enlightened element in the Boer population, and one which is 
likely to make itself felt in public life: for they are all con- 
sumed, as nowhere else in the world, with a burning spirit of 
local patriotism. As one goes higher up the scale, new features 
enter into their composition. They attract to themselves a 
professional and industrial class; and the purely Dutch 
element, while it always remains the characteristic feature, 
tends to become smaller and smaller. Such towns, for in- 
stance, as Standerton, Heidelberg, and Middelburg, possess a 
very active non-Dutch minority. In Potchefstroom it is only 
just a minority. In Pretoria it is probably equal to the Dutch 
element itself. And in every one of these instances it is a 
growing and an important factor in the political situation. The 
other kind of provincial town is still inembryo. I mean the 
future centres of those new industries which have come into 
being since the war. The Premier Diamond Mine, for instance, 
near Pretoria, is directly employing no fewer than 400 white 
workmen to-day, after a brief two years of existence. The 
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vast iron deposits of the Middelburg district are already attract- 
ing capital from Europe, and are likely to become the third 
great mining industry of the Colony. There are prospects of 
a great copper industry in the far North of the Zoutspansberg, 
New reefs of gold beyond Klerksdorp in the South-West, tin 
mines on the borders of Swaziland, magnesite at Malelane— 
there seems no end to the possibility of new centres of an 
industrial population. And these future towns, in contrast to 
the old Dutch dorps, will be wholly and essentially British. 

Here then we have the raw material of political parties in 
the Transvaal. In the first place two separate races, living side 
by side in peace, but traditionally hostile and still mutually 
distrustful. In the second place, a great industrial city and a 
scattered population of farmers, two entirely different sets of 
interests and modes of life, very nearly coincident with the two 
races, but not entirely coincident. Lastly, an increasing number 
of isolated units, tending indeed to bridge the gulf between the 
other two, but intensely self-centred, and still an unknown 
quantity so far as politics are concerned. 

Now, bearing these considerations in mind, let us return to 
our three existing political parties. The first, by a day or two, 
to make its official appearance was the Transvaal Progressive 
Association, which announced its platform towards the end of 
November in the following six clauses : 


(1) The maintenance of the British flag. 

(2) The immediate fulfilment of the promise contained in the King’s Speech 
of August 15 last, by the establishment of Representative Government on liberal 
and fair lines, with a view to preparing the way for the grant, at as early a date 
as expedient, of the freest and fullest form of Responsible Government. 


(3) The recognition of the principle that all voters shall have the same 
privileges and their votes the same value. 


(4) A firm and just native and Asiatic policy in accordance with South 
African ideas. 


(5) The support of every measure that tends to make the Transvaal a white 
man’s home. 


(6) The opposing of interference in the affairs of the Transvaal by party 
politicians elsewhere. 


The manifesto concluded with a number of representative sig- 
natures, and with the usual invitation to sympathisers to enrol 
themselves as members of the Association. It was in fact the 
first step in the formation of a party. 

No sooner was the Progressive manifesto given to the world 
than the Responsible Government Association sprang into exist- 
ence in opposition. It was a body which, to judge from the 
lengthy explanations of its preliminary meetings which were 
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published in the newspapers, had apparently some difficulty in 
arriving at unanimity; but its raison d'étre was ultimately 
announced as follows : 


Having in view that a change in the present form of government of this 
Colony is under consideration, we, the undersigned, advocate the immediate 
establishment of Responsible Government for the following reasons : 

(1) That political stability and contentment can only be assured by a full 
admission of the principle that the wishes and interests of the people of this 
Colony must prevail, subject to the highest Imperial considerations. 

(2) That the growth of a vigorous and independent spirit in political life 
will inevitably be retarded by the establishment of any system short of com- 
plete Responsible Government. 


The manifesto concluded, like the other, with a list of repre- 
sentative signatures, and an invitation to the public to support 
its principles, 

Thus within a week we were offered the choice of two 
rival parties, definitely constituted, as I have said, to influence 
the coming change in the form of government. And people 
in England, if they read the two manifestoes at all, were pro- 
bably inclined to assume that here was nothing more than a 
difference of opinion amongst the British community in the 
Transvaal, as between the blessings on the one hand of imme- 
diate Responsible Government, and on the other hand of an 
intermediate stage leading to full Responsibility. No doubt, 
in view of the peculiar composition of the Transvaal people, 
any difference of opinion was regrettable which could bring 
about an acrimonious division in the British community. But 
still it was fair to assume that the division was a temporary 
one, and could only last at the outside until the promulgation 
of the new Constitution. From any such purely superficial 
point of view, the Progressives were clearly at this serious 
disadvantage for electioneering purposes, that they were only 
asking for something which in any case they were perfectly 
certain to get. Moreover, the “ half-way house,” as it is 
called, of Representative Government is at best an unsatisfac- 
tory necessity, difficult to explain and quite impossible as a 
party cry. Their rivals, on the other hand, were perhaps 
“crying for the moon” ; but at least it was a definite, unmis- 
takable object, and one which is capable of being made 
extremely attractive from a political platform. 

Out here in the Transvaal it is unfortunately impossible not 
to realise that the gulf between these two parties of ours is far 
deeper than this. Programmes and political speeches notwith- 
standing, I venture to assert that this present controversy 
between the advocates of Representative and Responsible 
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Government hardly touches the root of our differences. Nothing 
which has been said or done in public by either side gives any 
clear impression of the real question at issue between them. 
Nevertheless, to any one who knows the country, there is a 
fundamental and permanent line of division. To put it quite 
bluntly, we have in this Colony, altogether apart from the Boers, 
a British and non-British party. By this I mean that we have 
on the one side a section of the community whose attitude 
towards politics is absolutely dominated by their intention that 
the Transvaal shall remain, as it has become, an integral part 
of the British Empire. To these men the actual form of 
government is a comparatively unimportant detail. They have 
probably no desire for any immediate change at all; least of 
all for a change which could jeopardise the continued exist- 
ence of their country as a British Colony, governed according 
to British ideals. On the other side there are all these various 
sections (remember that I am still excluding the Boers), which 
do not give the British ideal the first place in their political 
creed. Few of them, perhaps, would disavow it altogether. 
But all of them are ready to subordinate it to their personal 
interests, or their private ambitions, or their theories on the 
subject of forms of government. These I call collectively the 
non-British party. And, roughly speaking, I believe that these 
two parties are represented to-day by the Progressive and the 
Responsible Government Associations respectively. It is im- 
possible to prove this contention from the official pronounce- 
ments of our party leaders. We keep our racial question 
hidden very deep out of sight in the Transvaal. Nevertheless 
there have been certain features which will indicate my mean- 
ing even in the first encounter which has followed the birth of 
two Associations. 

The principal features of the Progressives’ campaign has 
been that they have concentrated all their energies upon the 
exposition, not of clause 2, which advocates a Representative 
form of government, but of clause 3 of their programme, the 
principle, as it is called, of ‘‘ One vote one value.” The enor- 
mous importance attached to this principle by the Progressive 
party is so significant of what I believe to be their essential 
policy that it deserves the most careful consideration. Its 
inward meaning is closely bound up with that peculiar com- 
position of our population which I have described. Men 
thought it conceivable, and more than one hint from high 
quarters justified them in thinking so, that the Imperial Govern- 
ment, through ignorance of local conditions, or a desire to 
make their scheme more acceptable to the Boers and the 
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country districts, might decide on some system of distributing 
seats which should not be founded strictly on the basis of 
population. It was possible, for instance—as in Natal—that, 
while a given number of persons or of voters should qualify 
an urban district to return a member to Parliament, another 
and a lower number should suffice to make a rural constituency. 
Or, again, it was possible that the old country districts should 
be preserved for sentimental reasons in the form of constitu- 
encies, while an arbitrary number of members was allotted to 
the industrial centres, now for the first time to be represented 
in Parliament. Against any such form of jerrymandering the 
Progressive party have firmly set their face. At every meeting 
which they have held the first and very often the only resolu- 
tion has been to emphasise the fundamental principle of “One 
vote one value,” the principle that the electoral districts shall 
be framed solely on the population basis, and that every 
member of the new Parliament shall represent as nearly as 
possible an equal number of constituents. And coupled with 
this has been the claim that a system of periodical automatic 
distribution shall be definitely embodied in the new Constitution; 
in other words, that the Transvaal shall be saved from the 
beginning from the interminable wrangling which is inevitable 
where the distribution of voting power is made the plaything 
of party politics. 

The position which has been taken up in this matter by the 
Progressives is a very strong one. In the first place, the question 
is just one of those on which his Majesty’s Government might 
naturally look for some guidance from local feeling. It is 
essentially a matter for public discussion by the people of this 
Colony. In the second place, it is of fundamental and per- 
manent importance. Nothing is harder to change in any case 
than a settled system of electoral districts. A system which is 
founded on simple and logical and equitable principles is likely 
to be irremovable under any form of government. And 
certainly this system, which is advocated by the Progressive 
Association, is simple beyond question and indisputably fair, It 
is supported by abundant precedent in the couatries, which are 
the recognised exponents of the latest democratic principles. 
It is the rule in Canada and Australia and the United States. 

And here in the peculiar circumstances of the Transvaal the 
strict observance of a principle, which in itself is unimpeach- 
able, happens to make all the difference in the world to the 
balance of racial power. For if the two races are as nearly 
as possible equal in numbers, the Boers possess in any case an 
enormous natural advantage in voting power by their even 
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distribution through the country. Any sort of concession in 
addition must inevitably result in a solid Boer majority. On 
the other hand, a settled system of equal electoral districts, and 
of automatic redistribution which is its natural corollary, not 
only gives full weight at once to the concentrated British popu- 
lation of the Rand, but ensures that the British industrial 
towns of the future will be able by a simple legal process to 
obtain their share, as it falls due, of representation in 
Parliament. The fight which the Progressive Association has 
made for this principle of “ One vote one value” is typical of 
their essential character as what I have called the British party 
in the Transvaal. They have realised and faced the situation, 
and are determined that the change of government, when it 
comes, shall at all hazards be a real step forward and not a 
revolution in disguise. They ask for no advantage to be given 
to the British population. They simply claim that no mistaken 
sentiment should be allowed to add to the natural advantages 
of the Boers—an advantage which is artificial and illogical 
and unprecedented. 

The responsible Government Association, on the other 
hand, has confined its efforts to the single demand for the 
immediate establishment of full self-government. The speeches 
of its leaders have painted the blessings of self-government in 
the abstract, which no one has ever denied, and quoted in 
wearisome profusion the sentiments of statesmen in times and 
countries which are in no way analogous to our own. 
Incidentally they have contained a catalogue of the short- 
comings of the present Administration ; and they have held up 
the Progressive platform to ridicule as a string of platitudes 
and the party itself to odium as a capitalist clique. All this 
would be fair party fighting if we had reached the stage for 
party fighting at all. It is only now and again that the 
Responsibles have shown the cloven hoof, and illustrated my 
contention that they are essentially our non-British party. 
Strange as it may seem, they have found a terrible stumbling- 
block in the very first article of the Progressive creed, “the 
maintenance of the British flag.” It is an unexceptionable 
doctrine, as they are prepared to admit. But it is impolitic, 
it is “ flag-wagging,” it will “hurt the susceptibilities” of the 
Boers. One would have hoped that the worst which could be 
said of it was that it wes wholly unnecessary. As it is, 
it has evoked the most impassioned scorn from the orators of 
the Responsible party. On the other hand, the one essential 
principle of their rivals, the claim for equal electoral districts 
and automatic redistribution, has passed almost unnoticed at 
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every meeting. The fact is, that in this business they were on 
the horns of a dilemma: they must either be fals2 to their 
democratic principles and lose their following on the Rand, or 
they must renounce their claim to be the party of conciliation 
with the Boers. Nothing in the world is so distasteful to a 
certain class of politicians as to be brought face to face with a 
perfectly clear issue of this kind. Asa matter of fact their hands 
were forced for them in this particular instance, and the Respon- 
sible Government Association were driven into public approval 
of the doctrine of “ One vote one value.” Thus the absolute 
unanimity of the entire British community was secured on the 
really essential point, and this fact can hardly fail to have had 
its influence on the deliberations of the Imperial Cabinet. But 
the reluctance of one section to make public confession of their 
faith is asignificant and less satisfactory feature of the political 
outlook. It is curiously reminiscent of those “mugwump” 
politicians in Cape Colony, whose policy of truckling concilia- 
tion, consistently pursued during twenty years, had its inevitable 
result ina perfectly unnecessary rebellion. 

After all, one is really very little the wiser for a scrutiny of 
these programmes and speeches, The debate is all at cross- 
purposes if the vital principles of the one side are accepted, 
however reluctantly, by the other. 1 doubt whether the man 
from outside, coming fresh to a study of these public 
demonstrations, could form from them any sort of forecast of 
the future trend of party politics. And the man who knows 
the Transvaal and its people will find a surer clue in the human 
composition of the two Associations than in their published 
platforms. Among the seventy odd signatures which endorsed 
the original manifesto of the Progressive party are the names 
of the representatives of nearly all the great mining houses— 
Mr. Drummond Chaplin, of the Consolidated Goldfields ; Mr. 
Dalrymple, of the Anglo-French Corporation ; Mr. Evans, of 
Messrs. Eckstein ; Mr. Hopper, of the Transvaal Goldfields ; 
Mr. Sharwood, of the General Mining and Finance Corporation ; 
and Mr. Webber, representing Farrar Brothers—of men so 
well known in the business world as Mr. Lenz, Mr. W.A. Martin, 
Mr. George Mitchell (two past Presidents of the Chamber of 
Commerce), Mr. Richard Currie, Mr. John Roy and Mr. 
Shepherd (of Sir Willem van Hulsteyn, the leading lawyer of 
Johannesburg); Mr. Davies, its best-known doctor; Mr. St. 
John Carr, its first Mayor ; Mr. J. W. Leonard, K.C., the leader 
of the Bar; Mr. Mackie Niven, and Sir Aubrey Wools-Sampson. 
The manifesto of the Responsible Government Association 
concluded likewise with some seventy signatures. They consist 
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in the main of what may be called the exclusive caste of Afri- 
cander culonists, men of the type of Mr. Anderssen, Mr. Richard 
Goldmann, Mr. T. M. C. Nourse, and Mr. Tucker. They include 
men like Mr. Pakeman and Mr. Percy G. Shepherd, who are 
always “agin the Government,” whatever it may be. There 
are the leaders of Labour, Messrs, Raitt and Shanks and 
Whiteside, and the men who opposed the Chinese Ordinance, 
Messrs. Cresswell and Wybergh and Pim. Lastly, there is the 
whole available strength of the Premier Diamond Company, 
as represented by Messrs, Cullinan and Tracey and Lange- 
brink. There can be no question whatever about the relative 
weight of the two lists of names. To any one who knows the 
Transvaal, it is clear that the Progressive Association has an 
immense advantage in prestige and political experience. Its 
leading members were most of them prominent citizens before 
the war. They include nearly all that was best in the old 
Uitlander population. They represent at the present time the 
acknowledged heads of the learned professions and the Cham- 
bers of Mines and Commerce. Their rivals, on the other 
hand, whatever their South African experience, are most of 
them new to public life. Some of them, it is true, have come 
to the front in recent municipal politics, and some in connec- 
tion with the agitation over the Chinese Labour Bill. But the 
impression which the whole list conveys is that of an unknown 
quantity, with a general suggestion of opposition and dissent. 
The adherence to the Progressive platform of the great 
mining houses of the Rand has naturally provoked from its 
opponents the taunt that it is no more than a capitalist cabal. 
Of this taunt I will only say that of all the countless red her- 
rings which have been trailed for generations across the field 
of South African politics, the capitalist red herring is at once 
the favourite and the most absurd. Other countries have from 
time to time been swept by the waves of a2 socialist uprising 
against capital in the abstract. In South Africa the object of 
attack is always one particular industry, and all who are 
directly or indirectly concerned in it. In Cape Colony it is 
the diamond mines of De Beers ; in the Transvaal it is the gold 
mines of the Rand. And the anti-capitalist campaign is not 
by any means restricted to the owners of gold mines (although 
references to millionaires and Park Lane are apt to figure very 
largely in its literature) ; but managers, brokers, engineers and 
secretaries all alike are tarred, according to this peculiar creed, 
with the unsavoury brush of capital. But why it should be 
considered more disreputable to earn a salary for the manage- 
ment of a gold-mine than it is, say, to realise a fortune from 
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a bun-shop—this is one of the inexplicable enigmas of our 
South African politics. You may as well try to probe the 
mysteries of our unwritten laws of colour, and why it is that 
one man apparently as white as yourself is branded as a 
coloured person and a social pariah, while another whose every 
feature proclaims the taint of Kaffir blood is made welcome in 
the highest circles of colonial aristocracy. 

Of course the Capitalist Myth is simply used to hide the fact 
that these great industries must necessarily, for their own sake, 
be on the side of a Progressive Government—of a Government, 
that is, which is conducted according to British and not 
Boer ideals. There is no such clog to industry as a sense of 
political instability. A revolution is, for the time at all events, 
its death blow. It took years to stiffen the British industrial 
community to revolution even against the crass misgovernment 
of the Kruger régzme. To-day their prosperity is rising again 
like a phoenix from the ashes of war, and they mean to run no 
risk of a counter-revolution. This is the reason why the heads 
of the great mining houses cannot in their own interests stand 
altogether aloof from politics. And it would be singularly 
unfortunate for the country if they could. The men who have 
risen to wealth and distinction through their management of 
the gold industry representa very large share of the brains and 
the business capacity and the political experience of the 
country. Some of them at least are sure to play a prominent 
part in its government. And no doubt they are most of them 
to be found at the present time in the ranks of the Progressive 
party. But they are not alone there. The party is composed, 
as I have shown, of men of every trade and profession, the 
majority of them with no direct concern whatever in the gold 
industry. It has already a number of flourishing branches in 
the country districts. And yet, just because it contains this 
amongst other elements, the whole business is damned as the 
offspring of a capitalist intrigue, and there are people who will 
believe it to the end of the chapter. 

A serious blow, by the way, has been dealt to this theory by 
the fact that nearly all the Directors in South Africa of the 
famous Premier mine have become prominent supporters of 
the Responsible Government movement. The world has 
charitably assumed that their motive is to obtain a reduction of 
the Government share of the profits under the existing Diamond 
Law ; and yet itis surely evident that the chance of a rich cor- 
poration obtaining any advantages from a democratic Parliament 
must be extremely problematical, It seems more reasonable to 
suppose that these gentlemen have their political views, like 
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their business, in common. They have a laudable ambition to 
make a name for themselves as statesmen just as quickly as 
they have made a fortune. They areall of them new to South 
African politics, and have had no personal experience of the 
perils of an unstable administration. Plainly it is on the side 
of Responsible Government that their influence just now will be 
most effective. But this new division of the two great mining 
interests must cause serious perplexity to the anti-capitalist 
orators of the market square. 

The Progressive party then, if I understand it right, is essen- 
tially the party of British government and British ideals. It is 
the political descendant of the men who went to prison with 
the Reform Committee in ’96, and founded the Imperial Light 
Horse in ’99._ It is supported, as they were, by the wealth of 
the gold mines ; but the body of it is the same solid industrial 
middle class which was the backbone of the old Uitlander 
community. 

The lineage of the Responsible Government party is less easy 
to trace. I have often tried to analyse the original movement 
in favour of self-government—for this after all is what first set 
our new ball of politics rolling—but I confess that I find it 
very nearly an impossibility. That it has actually existed fora 
matter of two years and more is certain to any one who has 
lived in the Transvaal since the war. Very few months after 
peace, towards the end of 1902, an attempt was made to found 
in Johannesburg a political association which should be the 
recognised organ for criticism of the Administration. The time 
was hardly ripe then for such a venture even in Johannesburg. 
The solid common sense of the community was too strong for 
its promoters ; and the Transvaal Political Association was 
laughed into obscurity. But although public feeling in this 
particular instance showed itself against the premature for- 
mation of parties, that is not to say that a spirit of political 
unrest was not abroad from the very beginning. Any sug- 
gestion made even at that time that men should devote their 
whole energies for a while to the material restoration of the 
country, that politics for the moment were better forgotten, 
was inevitably received with a shout of indignation and derision. 
People talked even then of political liberty and freedom from 
swaddling clothes, and the Press was never weary of protesting 
that we were a virile community and fit to manage our own 
affairs. It is frankly impossible to trace this feeling to any 
particular man or body of men; nor can it be ascribed to any 
specific failure on the part of the Government to meet the 
wishes of the people. Personal ambitions, no doubt, have had 
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something to do with it, and an exaggerated idea of the 
importance of being first in the field. But it has always been 
in the air ; and that after all is the most definite thing which 
can be said. 

At the same time, there are certain considerations which help 
to explain why it is that we have reached our present condition 
of political ferment against, as I believe, our more considered 
judgment. There is the very obvious reflection, for instance, 
that no one agitates for a thing which he has already got ; and, 
conversely, that no one thinks it necessary to waste his time in 
shouting its praises. Even the stoutest supporters of the existing 
Administration have not felt personally bound to rise up and 
bless it. The Government is looked upon as well able to take 
care of itself. And the consequence is that the dissentients 
have had it all their own way. Now this, one may argue, proves 
that the true friends of the Government have been following 
the fatherly advice which it has so frequently bestowed upon 
them, that they are busy with material affairs, are labouring to 
bring back their own prosperity, and thus indirectly to bring 
back the prosperity of the State, and that they have had no 
time to concern themselves with politics. And it is perfectly 
sound argument. But the unfortunate resalt has been that the 
present Government, through no fault of its own, has been 
placed all through ina position of peculiar helplessness, Under 
the system of self-government, to which we all aspire to attain 
in the end, the party in power has its recognised supporters on 
the platform and in the Press. It has also, what is equally 
important, its definite rival and object of attack. And its sup- 
porters understand that attack is easier than defence. They 
waste no time in hiding or denying the shortcomings of their 
own administration. Nothing is ever less satisfactory. It is 
far simpler and far more effective to leave their own mistakes 
alone, and to rake up or to prophesy the horrible enormities of 
their opponents. And the man in the street is driven to the 
comfortable conclusion that one set of statesmen is just as in- 
competent as the other, and that it matters very little to him 
personally which of them is in power. 

This is only one of the obvious misfortunes of any Crown 
Colony Government. And in the Transvaal it is peculiarly 
obvious, because the Government has had to contend from the 
beginning, not only with the ordinary casual grumbler, but with 
a definite covert opposition. I do not wish to labour the racial 
issue. But it is impossible to fc-get that we have in this Colony 

a conquered population, which is naturally predisposed -to 
damage the Government in every possible way. They can do 
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this without any breach of their obligations as British citizens, 
There is no need whatever for open hostility. But in a thousand 
subtle ways it is possible to make things difficult, to magnify a 
grievance, to give it a personal turn. I have shown that there 
is no longer the same gulf fixed, as there was before the war, 
between Boer and Briton and town and country. The leaders 
of the Boers mix freely with the people of Johannesburg. You 
may find them any day talking in the Rand Club, or dining in 
the houses of some of the very “capitalists” whom they 
denounce as a body. Now the Dutch Africander has many 
qualities which entitle him to respect as a politician, but his 
instinct for dealing sympathetically with different classes of 
Englishmen amounts very nearly to genius. He is equally at 
home with the British officer, and the young civil servant from 
home, and the old English colonist who detests them both. If 
he wishes to make an ally of the latter, he talks of Africa for 
the Africanders, points out that there is no radical ground of 
quarrel between the old white inhabitants of the Colony, and 
scoffs as heartily as any one at an officer with an eyeglass and 
a “Balliol man.” If, on the other hand, he is anxious to be 
first in the good graces of the “man from home,” his line of 
argument is different, but equally convincing. He can under- 
stand an Euglish gentleman. Their tastes are the same. They 
both love sport and horses and a life in the open. What he 
cannot abide is the English Africander, who is neither Boer nor 
Briton nor a gentleman at that. The English Africanders are 
the source of all mischief in South Africa. And so on and so 
on. The marvel is that this well-worn humbug has never failed 
to this day to find its victim. And nothing~ which Messrs. 
Botha or Esselen or Smuts may say or do outside seems to 
make the smallest difference to this ultra-conciliatory com- 
munity. Any Englishman who gave public utterance to one- 
tenth of the malignant misstatements which are daily preached 
from the platform of the People’s Union would, to say the least 
of it, lose caste as aman and a brother. But the Boers, whom 
in every other respect we profess to treat as equal fellow-sub- 
jects, as like men with ourselves, are for some inscrutable reason 
regarded as being outside the ordinary canons of honesty. I 
maintain that you cannot altogether dissociate public action 
from private intercourse. Conciliation is all very well ; but 
there is a distinction between conciliation and mere invertebrate 
grovelling. 

The position, then, which I wish to emphasise, is this. We 
began our new life as a British Colony having in our midst a 
solid section of the population which was determined, not only 
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not to help, but, if possible, to make the thing a failure, This 
solid body of Boer opposition, which is helpless by itself, has 
become the rallying-point for every kind of faddist and mal- 
content from amongst ourselves. One man has a personal 
grievance against the present Government. Another against the 
present form of Government. The two, as a matter of fact, are 
constantly confused. Yet another is convinced that he “ under- 
stands the Boers,” and has an ambition to be their political 
mentor. Or he has his pet theory on the subject of constitu- 
tional development, and lets it blind him to more obvious and 
practical considerations. Now all these people are, consciously 
or unconsciously, being used to pull chestnuts out of the fire 
for the Boers. Every sign of disaffection on our own side, 
every line of carping criticism in a Johannesburg newspaper, 
every snarl of discontent from a British-born tub-thumper, 
gives fresh hope and strength to their reviving nationalist ideal. 
There is only one thing which really matters at the present 
stage ; and that is to ensure, beyond all possible question, the 
continuance of British government in the Transvaal. It is 
surely not too much to ask that personal fads and grievances 
should be subordinated for the moment to this one paramount 
national issue. And it need not bea very difficult business. 
We have all the cards in our hands, But certainly the result 
of Boer ingenuity and British gullibility together has been to 
produce a situation of quite unnecessary danger. 

I come last, since it was the last to make its appearance, to 
the official Boer Association, ‘‘ Het Volk,” the People’s Union. 
Various circumstances combined to postpone the official entry 
of the Boers into the field of party politics, and we British were 
at each other’s throats long before the Boer leaders gave a sign. 
The funeral of their late President on Dingaan’s Day (December 
16) would clearly be an unrivalled occasion for a grand display 
of national feeling. The weeks of preparation would give them 
time for personal discussion with burghers from every district 
of the Transvaal. The presence of a large number of Dutch 
sympathisers from Cape Colony and elsewhere would enable 
them to lay their plans in harmony with the ideals of their 
friends in other parts of South Africa. All these opportunities, 
no doubt, had long been foreseen; and it is characteristic of 
the political instinct of the race that no amount of outside agita- 
tion could hurry them, It was not until the end of January 
that their party was definitely constituted, its statutes published, 
and its programme of future meetings announced. 

The first and most striking impression conveyed by the con- 
stitution of this new party is the radical difference which exists 
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between Boer and British political methods. The British popu- 
lation of the Transvaal has many platforms and no organisation 
to speak of. The Boers have an elaborate organisation and no 
avowed platform. “ Het Volk” is an association of “all white 
persons, who are permanently domiciled in the Transvaal, have 
completed their sixteenth year, and adhere to the rules of the 
Association.” Itsmembers bind themselves “to faithfully observe 
the obligations connected with its membership.” And these 
things they are to do, although no explanation is anywhere 
vouchsafed of the nature of the “ rules ” and the “ obligations.” 
Its organisation consists of a network of Committees spread over 
the country—Ward Committees to be chosen directly from the 
people, District Committees to be elected by Ward Committees, 
an independent; Head Committee with autocratic powers to 
control them all, There is no reference in the manifesto to 
any political principles, nothing controversial in any of its 
twenty statutes. Its objects, so far as they are expressed at all, 
are as vaguely virtuous as those of a Friendly Society. In short, 
we have in the People’s Union an elaborate organisation, 
governed by unstated rules of apparently unnecessary strictness, 
to promote a cause which is nowhere defined. 

The exact constitution of the Boer machine is well worthy 
of careful examination. There are only two points to which 
I wish to call attention in connection with my present argu- 
ment, In the first place, it must be clearly understood that 
the essence of the whole system is the absolute supremacy of 
the Head Committee over the political action of all its members. 
It is the Head Committee to whom the reports of the various 
sub-committees are to be rendered, who are empowered to 
convene assemblies of the people, who are the appointed 
medium of communication between the Government and the 
Boers, who may “call conferences elsewhere concerning the 
interests ‘South Africa.” Most important provision of all, 
the Head Cummittee is given power, “if it is of opinion that 
the committees in one or more wards or districts are under 
influences which are detrimental or hostile to the principles or 
interests of the Association, to dissolve such committees by 
resolution, and take such steps as it may deem necessary.” 
In other words, it has power to disenfranchise by a stroke of 
the pen any section of the Association which is not entirely 
submissive to its own decisions. And, while the statutes lay 
down in the minutest detail the process of electing the subor- 
dinate committees of the hierarchy, the origin of the Head 
Committee itself is a thing entirely apart. Statute 2 simply 
states that it is identical with a select committee nominated by 
the Pe>ple’s Congress of May 1904, and that the members are 
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Louis Botha (Chairman), S. W. Burger (Vice-Chairman), J. H. 
de la Rey, C. F. Beyers, Ewald Esselen, A. D. W. Wolmarans, 
and J. C. Smuts. 

After this it seems unnecessary even to call attention to the 
other salient point, which is revealed by the constitution. It 
is, that here at least is a party designed emphatically and un- 
mistakably to preserve our racial differences. Identify it as 
you will with a country party, or a Responsible Government 
party, or an anti-capitalist party (and these are the common 
tricks of its orators), the fact remains that ‘Het Volk” is at 
bottom an association of Boers as such. No self-respecting 
Englishman can by any conceivability become amember. To 
do so would be to hand over his whole political existence to 
the designs of an alien oligarchy, in whose appointment he 
has had no voice, and of whose leaders he can only know 
that they represent the innermost circle of irreconcilable 
Boerdom. 

The Boer party was constituted as a national organisation 
with no official programme. But it was impossible that they 
should remain altogether outside the present political con- 
troversies. Seeing that the non-Boer population was already 
hopelessly divided in itself, and seeing, too, that one section of 
it was likely to be their easy victim, they had everything to 
gain by joining in the fray. The promulgation of the statutes 
of “ Het Volk,” as in the case of the other associations, was 
followed by a series of public meetings held in different parts 
of the Transvaal. Beginning with a grand send-off from 
Pretoria, the Head Committee at once divided its forces, and 
its members went east and west and north to spread their 
organisation. General Botha and Mr. Esselen took charge of 
the Eastern Transvaal; Messrs. Beyers and Wolmarans con- 
ducted a tour in the Zoutspansberg and Waterberg ; the West, 
his own country, was left in the hands of General de la Rey, 
who was subsequently reinforced by Mr. Smuts. The stated 
object of every meeting was simply to form a branch of the 
central association. But, as a secondary consideration, and to 
provide something to talk about, certain resolutions were 
passed in each of the country towns. And these may be re- 
garded as constituting the professed policy of the Boer party at 
the present stage. 

They are only two in number, verbally identical in every 
instance with the resolutions of the inaugural meeting at Pre- 
toria. The first claims that ‘‘in the event of a change being 
necessary in the government of the Transvaal, no form of 
government other than complete self-government should be 
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established.” The second goes outside the sphere of Trans- 
vaal politics altogether, and declares that Responsible Govern- 
ment must be established in both of the new Colonies 
simultaneously. This latter resolution no doubt is of purely 
academic interest, since his Majesty’s Government have made 
it perfectly clear that they have no intention for the present 
of making any change in the constitution of the Orange River 
Colony. But the real reason for its adoption is obvious. If 
the great Boer ideal is ever realised—-a united Dutch South 
Africa under its own independent flag—then the Orange River 
Colony will be the centre and pivot of the system. Their 
ambitions are not hampered down there by a strong British 
community or a progressive industrial class. The vast majority 
of the population is, and must remain, a solid phalanx of 
Boer farmers. And their geographical position—Cape Colony 
disaffected to the South of them, the Transvaal a mass of 
dissension to the North—will always give them an important 
part to play. These things are not spoken in public. But 
meantime this resolution of ‘“‘ Het Volk,” while it passes practi- 
cally unnoticed in the Transvaal, has the advantage of embar- 
rassing in some degree the Government of a neighbouring 
British Colony. 

As regards the first resolution, the reason for its adoption is 
obvious too. Nothing could possibly suit the Boer party 
better than to support an agitation, not initiated by themselves, 
to obtain Responsible Government. Such an agitation at once 
gives them common ground with what I have called the non- 
British party outside their own ranks, If by any chance it 
should be successful, it would result in a sudden change and 
all the possibilities involved in it. If it is not successful, it 
leaves behind it a defeated disappointed body of politicians, 
who will be even more anxious than before to join them in 
making the existing Government a failure. It is noticeable 
that in this instance, as on every previous occasion since the 
war, the Boer leaders have been careful to keep back any ex- 
pression of opinion until the policy of his Majesty’s Government 
was declared ; and have then, of course, gone straight against 
it. No word was ever uttered by the Boers against proceeding 
to Responsible Government by stages until the Government at 
home was definitely committed to the “ half-way house,” 

The fact is that these resolutions are due to the accidents of 
electioneering, and not to any heartfelt aspirations of the Boer 
people. There exists no doubt in the Transvaal, as elsewhere, 
a perfectly genuine type of thinker, to whom self-government 
is his inalienable birthright. He is quite prepared to admit 
that it may not prove a panacea for all ills. He may even 
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concede that its practical results are likely to be far worse than 
the worst mistakes of the present Government. But still self- 
government is his pound of flesh. He will take nothing less, 
and he must have it at once. This is not the attitude of the 
Boers. As a matter of fact, all their traditions and habits are 
in favour of an autocratic government. They have an inherent 
reverence for the powers that be; and the natural inclination 
of the great bulk of the people is to leave the administration 
unquestioned in their hands. Any Government will do which 
saves them all possible trouble, and at the same time is 
tolerably accessible. The Kruger oligarchy suited them very 
well. So does the present Crown Colony system ; and, if the 
population of the Transvaal had been composed of Boers and 
nothing else, I believe that many years might have elapsed 
before it was considered necessary to depart from it at all. 
Their leaders of course are quite aware of this very reasonable 
characteristic, and therefore they have framed their political 
association on the old traditional lines. “Het Volk” is the 
old Boer oligarchy revived as a political party, and it is in this 
fact above everything else that its essential significance lies. 
Thus we are face to face with the whole Boer people, organ- 
ised into a solid machine, and taking its policy without question 
from a self-constituted committee of seven. What will that 
policy be? There can be no reasonable doubt to-day, what- 
ever there may have been at the end of the war. We have 
three years to guide us; three years of constant consistent 
experience, and their story is perfectly plain. A steady refusal 
to help in repairing the ravages of the war, malignant misrepre- 
sentation of the efforts of the Government, the fostering in 
every possible way of disunion, disaffection and discontent— 
this has been the unwavering policy of the Boer leaders ever 
since the day when they laid down their arms at Vereeniging 
and undertook to form with their British conquerors a united 
people under the British flag. Let me explain what I mean. 
Of all the words in the dictionary there is none which runs so 
glibly from the lips of these orators as the word “co-operation.” 
And yet from first to last they have never really co-operated 
with the Government in any matter of the least importance. 
Generals Botha, Smuts, and De la Rey were offered seats on 
the present Legislative Council from the very beginning. They 
unanimously declined to have anything to do with it; and thus 
took upon themselves the serious responsibility of withholding 
from public use their boasted experience of the country and 
the needs of its people. This is the most glaring example; but 
it is the same right through the chapter. In no single instance 
have the Boer leaders seriously lifted a finger to lighten the 
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colossal burden of resturing the prosperity of their own peculiar 
people. 

More than this. They have lost no opportunity of publicly 
depreciating the existing British Government. It is costly; it 
is incompetent; it is a “huge boulder rolling down hill,” a 
‘coach stuck in the mud.” Never was there such expensive 
blundering or such wide-spread distress. Now all this is the 
most palpable nonsense. I suppose that in the whole history 
of the world there is no such case as the Transvaal to-day of 
the rapid rehabilitation of a country after a devastating national 
war. In industrial well-being we are already far ahead of the 
pre-war days. Our great gold industry showed a better record 
for 1904 than it did for 1898. More new industries have been 
started in the last year than in all the twenty years preceding 
it. So far as the farmers are concerned, it is of course per- 
fectly true that they have not yet got back their ancient wealth 
of flocks and herds. It must take them time to recover from 
the enormous destruction of stock, which was the inevitable 
consequence of the war. On the other hand, there is already 
more land under cultivation than at any previous period in the 
history of the country. And the whole business of farming 
has been begun again on a sound scientific footing. The 
antiquated wasteful methods of the Boer are passing away. 
The new Government has initiated a resolute far-reaching 
campaign against all the pests and diseases of plants and stock 
to which South Africa is heir. If the absolute wealth of the 
Boer farmer is not so great to-day as it was before the war, at 
least he is even now in a fair way to recover his losses, and he 
has been shown prospective possibilities of which he never 
dreamed, Lastly, the country is being equipped, as it never 
was before, with public buildings, prisons, hospitals, asylums, 
everything which can conduce to the protection of person and 
property, and the preservation of public health. Very much 
no doubt still remains to be done in this direction. It must 
never be forgotten that the amount of lee-way to be made up, 
quite apart from the effects of the war, was tremendous. The 
country, when we took it over, was without the merest rudi- 
ments of civilised life. These things cannot all be provided in 
a moment. For many years to come there will be need for 
heavy expenditure, constant watchfulness, strenuous energy, if 
the Transvaal is to take its proper place among the Colonies of 
the British Empire. But still a vast amount has been done 
already ; and it is due to the present Government that this fact 
should be recognised. 

The accusations of specific breach of faith, which the Boer 
leaders have never ceased to level at the Government, are even 
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more demonstrably false. But no amount of demonstration has 
any effect on these plausible politicians or the back veld rustics, 
whom it is their business to deceive. I will mention three 
instances, because they are prominent features in the present 
political controversy. 

In the first place, the position of “ Het Volk” as an advocate 
of Responsible Government is invariably justified by reference to 
that much abused docuinent, the terms of Vereeniging. The 
“ Vereeniging Treaty” looms large in every speech and resolu- 
tion. “This meeting,” they run, “having been informed of the 
terms of the Vereeniging Treaty,” declares for Responsible 
Government ; just as it is “the stipulations of the Vereeniging 
Peace Conference” which are quoted to embrace the Orange 
River Colony as well as the Transvaal. And yet the terms of 
Vereeniging, whatever else they may be, are the worst possible 
argument to bring forward to support a direct transition to 
Responsible Government. The exact words of Article VII. 
promise that “as soon as circumstances permit, representative 
institutions, leading up to self-government, will be introduced.” 
The “half-way house” is an essential feature, specifically 
included in the bargain ; and the British Government, in insist- 
ing upon it, are literally and absolutely fulfilling the terms of 
the treaty. Certainly none of the Boer leaders could afford to 
admit—and this, after all, would be their only possible line of 
argument—that the present system is representative, seeing that 
three of them actually declined to be nominated to the existing 
Council, on the very ground that it was impossible that it could 
represent any one. 

The second great accusation of breach of faith is the non- 
payment of compensation. The British Government, it is said, 
allotted £3,000,000 to the Boers to compensate them for their 
losses in the war. But the Government of the Transvaal has 
refused to hand over this sum, has mysteriously made away 
with it, has “stolen it from the people.” Now what are the 
facts? A sum of £3,000,000 was definitely set aside at 
Vereeniging, a free gift from his Majesty’s Government to the 
Boer people, “for the purpose of assisting the restoration of the 
people to their homes.” This work of restoration, a gigantic 
undertaking in a country almost destitute of railways, was 
organised and begun by the Government within a week of the 
conclusion of peace. Something over 70,000 people were 
literally restored to their farms by the Repatriation Department 
in its own waggons. A still larger number were supplied with 
rations and building materials, and seeds and stock. The 
stock alone which was distributed to ex-burghers reached the 
enormous total of 150,000 animals; and 40,000 acres were 
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ploughed for them by Government teams. In fact, for nearly 
two years the Government was a sort of gigantic nurse to the 
whole Boer population. Not only have the £3,000,000 
granted by the British Government been entirely devoted to 
these purposes, but another £5,500,000 has been similarly 
devoted out of the proceeds of the Guaranteed Loan, while a 
further £2,000,000 has been paid out by the Government on 
behalf of the military authorities in compensation to those 
burghers who were regarded as entitled to special consideration 
from the British Government quite outside the terms of the 
Vereeniging Treaty. The promised three millions have 
developed into ten. The Government has fulfilled its obligations 
threefold. And yet, just because it is prepared to do even 
more, to make still further payments in respect of 40,000 
crooked conflicting claims to compensation, it is accused by this 
grateful people of a scandalous breach of faith ! 

Our third great breach of faith is in the matter of the Dutch 
language. It is constantly alleged that the Boers were promised 
at Vereeniging that their language should have equal rights with 
ours in the new Colony ; that the British Government in this, as 
in everything else, have broken their plighted word ; and that it 
is this very natural grievance which makes the Boers despair of 
justice. Again, what are thefacts? The terms of Vereeniging 
are perfectly clear. ‘‘The Dutch language,” says Article V., 
‘“‘ will be taught in public schools in the Transvaal and Orange 
River Colony, where the parents of the children desire it, and 
will be allowed in courts of law when necessary for the better 
and more effective administration of justice.” The whole 
meaning of the clause, beyond any possibility of quibbling, is 
that, while the English language is to be the standard language 
of this British Colony, yet in certain specified exceptions the 
Government is prepared to make a concession to the needs of 
its Dutch inhabitants. This undertaking has been literally 
carried out. No difficulty has ever been made about the 
use of Dutch in the law courts. Proclamations and Govern- 
ment notices are published in both languages, where there 
is any reasonable doubt that the English original may be 
misunderstood by the people. In its system of education, the 
first and foremost object of Boer attack, the Government has 
faithfully fulfilled its obligations and ensured the thorough 
teaching of the Dutch language to those children whose parents 
desire it. Throughout, it has consistently refused to do what 
it never undertook to do, that is, to recognise the equality of 
the two languages. 

There is nothing whatever which need surprise us in this 
mud-slinging attitude of the Boer leaders. It is the most 
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natural thing in the world that a conquered Government should 
use every possible weapon, fair and unfair, to abuse and dis- 
credit its successor. These people frankly detest the British 
Government ; and they make no secret about it. But neither 
must there be any ilusion about it on our side. There is no 
possible room for misunderstanding. Detesting the British 
Government as they do, the Boer leaders are determined to do 
their best to be rid of it. These calumnies of theirs are not 
mere pointless exercises of ingenuity. There must be some 
object in a tireless campaign of slander. And the only 
conceivable object which it can fulfil is to make the present 
Government a conspicuous failure, and to replace it, as occasion 
offers, by a Government of their own. After all, what more could 
our bitterest enemies do than the Boer leaders have done these 
last three years? They have refused to help us; they have 
slandered us ; they have tried to establish separate schools for 
their children ; finally, they have organised their whole people 
into a solid nationalist party against us. What more could they 
have done? They have no arms or ammunition—this in itself is 
one of the great list of grievances. If they had them, an armed 
revolution is clearly impracticable at the present time. The 
only possible way to achieve their ends is just to go on as they 
have begun, keeping their people together and keeping them 
apart from the rest of the community, discrediting and weaken- 
ing the British Government, at the same time observing a 
sufficient show of moderation to keep hold on their pro-Boer 
champions at home and their fringe of riff-raff in this country. 

Even this, the minimum required to keep up appearances, is 
a difficulty to them sometimes. Now and again the great Boer 
machine gets out of gear. Some fiery orator forgets his orders, 
and the whole world is given a glimpse of the real attitude of 
his party. ‘Africanderdom,” said Mr. Hans Berger at a 
meeting of “Het Volk” at Krugersdorp, “ was a material 
principle and it must exist. There was not an Africander who 
did not expect to see a united South Africa under its own flag,” 
At Pietersburg General Beyers (a member, be it remembered, 
of the inner Council of Seven) was even more explicit. 
Beginning with the usual string of threadbare slanders, the 
compensation ‘which was not yet distributed,” the closing of 
the roads to infected cattle (a precautionary measure taken by 
the Government at the express request, by the way, of the 
local Boer Committee), et hoc genus omne, this valiant warrior 
harked back over ninety years of history to rake out the old 
Boer grievance of Slachter’s Nek. If things continued as they 
were, he said, their people would “ act like that man Bezui- 
denhout, who threw himself down behind a big stone and used 
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his rifle to defend himself.” ‘ You know what it is, burghers,” 
he concluded in a burst of patriotic eloquence, “ if the Govern- 
ment does not treat us fairly, it will lead to another war in 
South Africa.” It is needless to say that these unauthorised 
confidences are always officially repudiated by the Head Com- 
mittee : but this is almost an unnecessary concession to inter- 
national etiquette, when the whole position is so luminously 
clear. 

“Trust the Boers.” This is the constant wail of all the 
grumblers and the self-seekers and the weak-kneed doctrinaires 
who go to make up the non-British party in the Transvaal. And 
the obvious answer of the British party is this: “We do trust 
the Boers. That is to say, we believe most sincerely that their 
true feelings are represented by their public sayings and doings. 
To us there is no deception about them whatever. It is you, 
who see an obscure significance in their most blatant acts of 
disloyalty, who distort their simplest language of abuse, who 
refuse to see the danger which is plain before your eyes—it is 
you, who neither know nor trust the Boers.” 

The danger is great. But the position is not so hopeless that 
it need be utterly disheartening. The issue still rests absolutely 
with us, the British community in the Transvaal. The cards, 
as I have said, are all in our hands. The truth is that we have 
been too ready to expect that our Boer fellow subjects would 
come round all in a moment to our own ways of thinking, that 
there was some strange magic in their conclusion of a bargain 
which they could no longer avoid. Nothing could be more 
unreasonable. The Boers accepted our terms at Vereeniging 
because they had found us better men than they were. It is 
only if we continue to show ourselves better men that they will 
ultimately come into line. There is no need whatever to bolster 
up our position in the Transvaal by means that are artificial or 
unfair, On the other hand, there must be no weakness or 
wavering, no sentimental concessions, above all no division in 
our ranks, These things rouse false hopes and ambitions which 
were better forgotten. If we can contrive to pursue our own 
policy steadily, without fear or favour, with absolute justice 
but with absolute determination, then, sooner or later, the 
opposition of the Boers must inevitably crumble away. There 
is no room to-day for two separate national ideals in the Trans- 
vaal. But this fact must be placed beyond all possible question 
before we can hope to become a united people. 


TRANSVAALER. 


JOHANNESBURG, Fed, 27, 1905. 


THE BATH CURE: 


A PLEA FOR HOME PREFERENCE 


Are not Abana and Pharpar, rivers of 
Damascus, better than all the waters of 
Israel? May I not wash in them and 
be clean? 


THE world and his wife will shortly be looking forward to their 
annual excursion to Marienbad, Carlsbad, Bad Ems, or one or 
other of the numerous continental “‘ Bads” which attract such 
crowds of British visitors during the summer months. The 
present seems, therefore, an appropriate time for inviting the 
attention of all whom it may concern to some considerations that 
are germane to the subject, and especially to the critical question 
of what do they expect to get for their money? They will be 
induced by the bland and courteous proprietors of the estab- 
lishments at which they will be taken in, to exchange solid 
British gold for the flowery assignats which will be presented 
to them by these affable gentlemen, and it is not out of place to 
ask what these promissory documents really represent in un- 
questionable health currency, and how far the recipients might 
not obtain as good value for their money if they were to spend 
it at aSpa in their own country. This is a phase of the “ fiscal 
problem” which has not received the attention it deserves, 
That some solid benefit is derived by those who betake 
themselves to these Spas cannot be doubted. It is not to be 
supposed that King Edward, and numerous less distinguished 
people, would frequent these resorts year after year unless they 
were satisfied that they derived benefit from so doing. But the 
face value of a promissory note is one thing, its real value is 
often quite another. We have in this case, as in all others in 
which subjective impressions have to be distinguished from 
objective facts, to discount results as estimated by personal 
feelings when compared with the indications of a more trust- 
worthy gauge. It is said that a man is as old as he feels, and it 
is assumed that if he feels younger after his “cure,” as most 
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people will tell you they do, he must be better. This mode of 
appreciation may be sufficient for the purposes of the “man in 
the street,” but the critical master of pathological assay, who 
knows how fallacious mere feelings are as a criterion of health, 
wants some better evidence than they afford as a means of 
estimating the true benefit his patient has gained. 

And, sooth to say, the problem to be solved in satisfying 
himself on this point is by no means an easy one. For we 
have on one side of the account 2 highly comphcated organism, 
the mechanism of which has, in the wear and tear of every-day 
life, been exposed to a variety of deteriorating influences—over- 
eating, over-drinking, over-thinking, worry, dissipation, and 
what not! The precise extent to which the deterioration 
experienced may be due to this or that particular influence is 
difficult and often impossible to tell. The wreck may be 
obvious, but to determine which of the many waves, by which 
the hulk has been battered, has done the mischief, may defy the 
scrutiny of the most competent inquirer. 

On the other side of the balance-sheet we have an equally 
perplexing variety of agencies to weigh up. First there is the 
mental effect of change of scene and relief from work and 
worry, aided by the invigorating influence of a pure and 
generally bracing air, and in many cases by the zsthetic char... 
of beautiful scenery. Then we have the restricted and more 
wholesome dietary prescribed as an essential element of the 
treatment ; the abstention from stimulants of various kinds, 
from work, also from worry. We must, further, take into 
account the physical exercise which, in some form or other, the 
scrupulous devotee is enjoined to undertake. And, lastly, 
comes the specific action of the waters themselves, whetherthey 
be simply imbibed by the internal skin in drinking or applied 
to the external skin in the form of baths. 

To adjust the relative values of these various influences in 
producing a result which is of itself uncertain, both in character 
and amount, suggests a tangle that would require the most 
expert medical Sherlock Holmes to unravel. But it is not 
difficult to so far reduce the complexity of the problem as to 
enable us to say whether the real value of the bath treatment 
as practised at the Continental Spas so nearly approaches its face 
claim as to make the difference between them inconsiderable ; 
or, to put it another way, to satisfy ourselves how far the result 
obtained might have been realised without going so far and 
paying so much to secure it. For, after all, to employ the 
expressive simile of the “navvy,’’ when we have “biled and 
peeled” our problem it comes to this, What is there in the bath 
treatment, as practised abroad, that is not equally practicable in 
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any properly equipped British Spa? Fresh air, picturesque 
scenery, well-ordered exercise, regular hours and simple diet 
can be as easily procured within the British Isles as anywhere 
on the Continent of Europe. It is, of course, the interest of the 
foreign bath proprietor to claim for his own waters a special 
value which no others in the wide world possess. But, irre- 
spective of the consideration that these claims of rival Spas are 
mutually destructive of one another, no chemist or physiologist 
has yet attempted to show that a pint of water from any Spa, 
the composition of which can be determined with absolute 
accuracy, differs in any appreciable degree in its constitutional 
effects from a pint of water from any other Spa, the composition 
of which is approximately identical with it. Assuming that 
the only seriously differentiating condition between one Spa 
and another is the composition of the water and the way in 
which it is employed, either alone or in combination with 
other agencies, the physiological critic has a right to ask in 
every case for tangible evidence of the actual results obtained. 

And in regard to this desideratum one is obliged to say that 
we often meet with what the scholiasts used to call an hiatus 
valde deflendus. There is a sad gap in what should be the solid 
bed-rock of substantial facts, the lack of which is poorly replaced 
by the vague impressions of the patient, whose own hopes and 
wishes are generally mistaken by him for facts. The only 
genuine foundation for a trustworthy estimate of the gain really 
made from the bath course is an accurate determination at its 
outset of what, to use an astronomer’s term, may be called the 
““ physiological equation ” of the patient. His actual physical 
condition must be carefully overhauled, much in the same way 
as it would be if he werean applicant for life insurance, and in 
some respects even more Carefully than is required by some life 
insurance offices. His height, weight, breathing capacity, pulse 
rhythm, heart impulse and various other factors in his general 
health, which are familiar to every medical man, require to be 
accurately determined, not merely with the view of decidingupon 
how much of the “course” he can advantageously or may 
safely ernbark on, but of estimating precisely at the conclusion 
of it what tangible benefit he has received from it. It may be 
certainly said that the number of Spas at which this is done, as 
an essential feature of the treatment, is extremely small. Such 
a record is doubly valuable ; for while it cnables the medical 
adviser of the patient, whether at the bath or at home, by com- 
parison of the record on commencing and on finishing the 
course, to form a trustworthy estimate of the benefit gained, it 
also affords the patient himself a permanent standard by which 
his subsequent health progress can be gauged. It is scarcely 
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possible to exaggerate the importance to every one of possessing 
such a standard. Without it, any estimate which either the 
patient himself or his medical adviser may form of his state of 
health is mere guesswork, founded, so far as the patient is con- 
cerned, mainly on his temperament and feelings. And although 
a shrewd practitioner, with the insight which acute perception, 
aided by large experience, gives, can form a good idea of the 
state of health of any one who consults him, he would, in most 
cases, find it difficult to justify his opinion by such a precise 
statement of the grounds on which he had formed it as a chemist 
could give for his estimate of the efficacy of the waters the doctor 
might prescribe. What is wanted isto substitute for the hiero- 
phantic deliverances of the mystery man the precise information 
which careful physical examination and record alone can give, 

Tested by this criterion it may be safely asserted that the 
beneficial effects of a Spa, as such, and apart from the 
meretricious attractions by which it may be embroidered, 
are due insome degree to the chemical characteristics of the 
waters, but in a much higher degree to the judgment with 
which they are employed and combined with the other physical 
and dietetic elements of the treatment. In neither of these 
respects do continental Spas command any advantage which may 
not be equally possessed by a properly equipped British Spa. 

Why, then, it may be asked, do the public so persistently 
flock to these foreign resorts if they can obtain all that is really 
necessary for their object at home? One reason unquestion- 
ably is on all fours with that which leads a British audience to 
turn up their noses at the operatic capabilities of Miss Smith, 
when they will applaud her rapturously if she is billed as “ La 
Signorina Smithini.” “ Preferential treatment” is in the air 
just now, and it is not out of place to put in a claim for giving 
our own Spas a “ favoured nation ” consideration. They deserve 
it, on their own merits. But it must be candidly admitted that 
before they can all claim this consideration on impregnable 
grounds, they must be prepared to present better evidence than 
they have as yet done that they are working on scientific lines 
and that they are not mere commercial speculations. There is no 
branch of either preventive or curative medicine in which there 
is more need for the introduction of precision into its practice 
than that of balneology. The British balneologist must wake 
up and improve his methods of procedure if he wishes to claim 
for his remedies the position due to a recognised branch 
of the science of medicine, and for his Spas the merits they 
unquestionably possess. 


FrRANcIS T. BOND, M.D.LOND., F.R.S.ED. 


AMERICAN AFFAIRS 


WASHINGTON, Afri/ 14, 1905. 


Last month, in discussing the Protectorate proposed to be 
exercised by Mr. Roosevelt over the Republic of San Domingo 
and the treaty then pending before the Senate, which would 
have given the President constitutional warrant to intervene 
in the affairs of the West Indian Republic, I pointed out that 
if the Senate failed to ratify that treaty, a contingency 
generally anticipated, Mr. Roosevelt would not be balked in 
his determination to act as the protector of San Domingo, but 
would proceed irrespective of the Senate. He has, Exactly 
what was predicted has come to pass. When the Senate 
adjourned the San Domingo treaty had been neither rejected 
nor ratified ; it was still up inthe air, That left matters in a 
decidedly ticklish state. The reason given by Mr. Roosevelt 
for negotiating the treaty was that, owing to the mismanage- 
ment of the finances of Dominica, and the pressing demands of 
her European creditors for liquidations of their obligations, 
grave complications were threatened, possibly involving the 
sanctity of the Monroe Doctrine. To prevent that, to save an 
embarrassing situation with certain European Powers and 
threatening anarchy and revolution in San Domingo, the United 
States proposed virtually to extend a protectorate over the 
island and collect the revenues, 45 per cent. of which were to 
be paid to the Republic for the support of the Government and 
the balance was to be held in trust by the United States until 
an arrangement was reached with the foreign creditors. The 
Senate, however, having refused to sanction the arrangement by 
ratifying the treaty, Mr. Roosevelt’s hands were tied, as the 
President cannot consiiiutionally enter into any arrangement 
or agreement with a foreign Government without the consent 
of the Senate expressed by its ratification of a treaty. 

But there are always more ways of killing a cat than drown- 
ing it, and Mr. Roosevelt is a man of resource. The action, 
or rather the non-action, of the Senate brought the threatened 
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complications measurably nearer, and some means had to be 
devised to save San Domingo. These means were not difficult 
to find. Instead of the President taking the initiative the 
Dominican Government agreed to nominate American citizens 
to act as collectors of the ports of the Republic and to receive all 
Customs dues, 45 per cent. of the amount collected, as originally 
proposed, to be turned over to the Dominican Government, and 
the balance to be deposited in New-York, to be held in trust 
until final action is taken by the Senate on the treaty. In 
pursuance of this arrangement American collectors of Customs, 
selected by the President of the United States and “ nominated ” 
by the President of San Domingo, have been appointed, and 
have entered upon the performance of their duties. This 
azreement, officially termed by the State Department a modus 
vivendi, is nominally and ostensibly merely of a financial 
character, but, as a matter of fact, it is virtually an American 
Protectorate. It serves as a restraining order upon the foreign 
creditors of San Domingo. So long as the American collectors 
are in possession of the Custom-houses no foreign Government 
will attempt to disturb the status guo, which would be as ill- 
advised as it would be fruitless in result. The opponents of 
President Morales willbe equally reluctant about attempting a 
coup d'état. American ships of war cordon the island ; within 
easy steaming distance is a large force of marines and blue- 
jackets. The Dominica “ patriot” who raises the flag of 
revolt will be given short shrift. 

The President has been accused of having acted without due 
warrant in entering into this arrangement with San Domingo, 
but these criticisms do not disturb him. ‘“ The action is 
rendered necessary,” he said in an official statement, “by the 
peculiar circumstances of the case. The treaty now before the 
Senate was concluded with San Domingo, at San Domingo’s 
earnest request repeatedly pressed upon us, and was submitted 
to the Senate because, in my judgment, it was our duty to our 
less fortunate neighbour to respond to her call for aid, inas- 
much as we were the only Power who could give this aid, and 
inasmuch as her need for it was very great.” 

It is believed by the President and his Cabinet that when 
the Senate reassembles in the autumn it will be in a more 
amiable mood than when it adjourned a month ago, and will 
ratify the treaty without undue delay. The Senate will see, is 
the view taken by the Administration, that the ratification of the 
treaty is essential to preserve peace and prevent friction with 
the rest of the world, and that it is as much in the interest of 
the United States as it is that of Dominica and her foreign 
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creditors. If the treaty is ratified it means more than the 
ratification of a treaty between the United States and one of 
the petty American Republics. It will be an admission of the 
larger scope and present-day application of the Monroe Doc- 
trine. Mr. Roosevelt has taken charge of the affairs of San 
Domingo because he interprets the Monroe Doctrine to mean 
that no European Government can do what he is now doing ; 
because the construction he puts upon that doctrine is that 
when American Republics are to be compelled to observe their 
just obligations, that duty devolves upon the United States. In 
other words, the Monroe Doctrine imposes obligations as well 
as confers privileges upon the United States. 

‘“We all believe in the Monroe Doctrine,” the President 
said in his speech in San Antonio a few days ago. “I have a 
little difficulty in getting some of my friends to accept my in- 
terpretation of it, but they will in time, because that interpre- 
tation has come to stay.” With that wholesome view of the 
Monroe Doctrine certainly Europe can find no fault. 


President Roosevelt fills the public mind to an extraordinary 
degree. Sworn into office only a little more than a month 
ago, with four years of his Presidency before him, the news- 
papers are already discussing his future, and many of them are 
boldly proclaiming their firm conviction that he will once again 
defy all precedent and be his own successor. Perhaps the 
most remarkable declaration of this kind comes from the New 
York World, a Democratic paper that fought Mr. Roosevelt with 
consummate ability during the last campaign, and has always 
pretended to regard him as dangerous and unstable. Yet the 
World editorially says : 

Theodore Roosevelt will be renominated for President of the United States 
in 1908, and he will be re-elected. 

Through his domination of the party organisation and his controi of the 
Post Office Department, Mr. Roosevelt already has the nomination in his own 
hands. There will be no trouble about obtaining a majority of the delegates 
in the National Convention. 

He will be re-elected, not merely because he is the idol of the people or on 
account of his virtues or by reason of the mistakes that add to his popularity, 
but because there will be no real opposition. The Democratic party is and 
will be hopelessly divided against itself. 


Naturally this has attracted attention, and some of the papers 
attributed to the World a sinister motive. The Mew York Sun, 
which tolerates but does not love Mr. Roosevelt, republishes 
Mr. Roosevelt’s declaration, made on the night of election, 
“ Under no circumstances will I be a candidate for or accept 
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another nomination” ; and says that his enemies, who pretend 
to discover that it is his purpose to repudiate, his pledge, are 
insulting him. 

The World is not troubled by these suspicions of its sin- 
cerity. It renews its prediction that Mr. Roosevelt will be 
renominated and elected, and says that while it is well aware 
that “in the bubbling enthusiasm of an unprecedented victory 
Mr. Roosevelt said that he would not again be a candidate, it is 
also well aware that Mr. Roosevelt’s first impulses are fre- 
quently reversed by his sober second thought.” It adds that 
Mr. Roosevelt controls the Republican party ; that the Southern 
delegates will favour his renomination ; the Far West will be 
wildly enthusiastic for him ; the New York and Pennsylvania 
machine will be for him. ‘The enthusiasm of Mr. Roosevelt’s 
followers is always at a white heat. He is the radium of 
American politics. He will be renominated, and his election 
will follow as a matter of course. What candidate of a hope- 
lessly divided Democratic party would stand one chance in a 
million against Theodore Roosevelt ?” 

It seems rather absurd to discuss at this time the next 
nomination, when more than three years will elapse before that 
nomination is made. When one remembers the mutability of 
the American people in their politics, how men are politically 
born and politically die in the space of a few months, how a 
very small thing may blight a political boom and cause it to 
wither over night, it seems childish to forecast the future; as 
sensible almost as to predict the yield of the harvest before 
the seed is sown. And yet one is quite justified in believing 
that Mr. Roosevelt may be a factor in the next election if he is 
inclined to make himself one. He has a control over the masses 
such as few Americans, I am inclined to say no other American, 
ever had before. It is not merely that he is President. Other 
men have been President, and have been respected, admired 
and followed. Mr. Roosevelt is something more than President. 
It is quite possible that there is a Roosevelt of the flesh and a 
Roosevelt that is an idealic myth; because in an age that was 
never more materialistic or more matter of fact, in the heart of 
every man is a sneaking but unconfessed belief in the good 
fairy, and an emotion easily stirred by the good and the true. 

The millions of Americans who see on every hand evidence 
of the sordid commercialism of the day, wlio have been taught 
to accept with patient resignation the chicanery and dishonesty 
of politicians, who have seen men in high places with virtuous 
mouths and subservient hands clothed in smug hypocrisy, find 
in this man a new type, and one that seems to them not made 
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of common clay. He is too open, too frank, too outspoken to 
be dishonest or subtle, consequently he must be honest and 
straightforward. It is unfortunately true, but it is never- 
theless a fact, that the American people have come to believe 
that many of their great men have been men without con- 
victions, but simply men with appetites. No one believes that 
of Theodore Roosevelt. He has convictions. He has sympathy. 
He feels the great heart throb of humanity. In a blind and 
frequently irrational way the judgment of the majority is 
usually a correct judgment. The great mass of Americans 
instinctively feel that Mr. Roosevelt knows nothing about the 
tariff and cares still less ; for a schedule can no more stir the 
imagination of a man of his vivid temperament than an articu- 
lated skeleton can call into life the passion of a poet or a 
painter. But the wrongs of the down-trodden and oppressed ; 
the cry from heavy hearts that are in sore travail ; the intense 
longing for something that is better and more ennobling—to 
these he turns no deaf ear, to these his heart is always open. 
And he thunders against the vices and follies of society like a 
modern Savonarola, as a Savonarola he would have been had 
he lived in the fifteenth instead of the twentieth century ; with 
a sword always under his cassock, which he would have flashed 
when there were no more sinners to be led into the paths of 
righteousness, and converts could be more quickly reached by 
steel than by shafts of burning words. One may not always 
agree with all that he says or all the views he holds. But of 
that no matter. Even the people who disagree with him, who 
think that he is extreme in regard to “race suicide ” and other 
social questions, admit that, mistaken though he may be, his 
influence is wholesome and tends for good. If you admit that 
your adversary is fundamentally sound, you cannot become his 
stubborn antagonist because he is in error in details. 


It is extremely interesting to read the reports of the 
President’s progress through the South, and to see the genuine 
enthusiasm that he has aroused. Politically the South is the 
‘“‘enemy’s country.” It is Democratic. It does not love the 
Negro. Mr. Roosevelt is a staunch Republican. Mr. Roosevelt 
committed the sin unpardonable of inviting a Negro to break 
bread with him in the White House. Mr. Roosevelt closed a 
post office in Mississippi because the postmistress being a 
Negress the Whites treated her with indignity, and Mr. 
Roosevelt said if the Whites considered themselves insulted 
because they had to receive their letters from the hand of a 
woman of colour, they could go elsewhere for their mail. Yet 
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Mr. Roosevelt goes to the South, and in the city of Louisville 
he is welcomed by the Governor of Kentucky, a Democrat of 
course, in these words: 


Regardless of all political differences we are here to do honour not only to 
the chief magistrate of this great Republic, but also to Theodore Roosevelt, 
the man. 

We recognise his eminent patriotism, his integrity, his fearlessness, and we 
all believe him to be the friend of the great common people throughout this 
country. We also look forward to him during the next four years as the ruler 
of this Republic, to obliterate the Jast faint lines of sectional differences that 
may exist in this country. I believe that it is in the power of this great man, 
who more than any President since the big-brained and big-hearted Lincoln 
holds the affection and confidence of the people of this country—I say, I 
believe it is more in his power than in the power of any cther man to establish 
beyond question the fact that there is no North, no South, no East, and no 
West in this country. 


We are told that the Governor’s address was freely punctuated 
with applause, that “as the President stepped upon the plat- 
form, and the crowd saw him, a prolonged cheer went up.” It 
has been the same at every place where he has stopped. Men 
wearing the old Confederate grey, the men who followed the 
fortunes of Lee until the star of the Confederacy set in the 
gloom of the surrender at Appomattox, were not more loyal or 
enthusiastic in their welcome than the men wearing the faded 
blue, who were enrolled in the legions of Grant and Sherman, 
and with fire and sword devastated that fair Southland. We 
get delightful glimpses of a healthy big-hearted man off on his 
holiday, happy and determined to enjoy himself and trying 
to make everybody else equally happy. At his first stopping 
place after leaving Washington he was asked whether the 
Government would “run” itself while he was away, to which 
he answered casually : “ Oh, things will be all right. I have 
left Taft sitting on the lid keeping down the San Domingo 
matter.’ No one doubts the accuracy of this quotation ; it 
is too typically Rooseveltian not to be accurate. And no one 
chides him for being undignified or talking flippantly about “ Taft 
sitting on the lid.” At another place, where the people came to 
the station to meet him, he said: “ Pass right along now, and if 
this crowd isn’t too big I’ll shake hands with all of you.” He 
shakes the hands of grimy engineers and oilers; an old 
soldier with a button on his coat he greets with, ‘‘ How are you, 
comrade?” as the train moves off at one station he waves 
his hands and calls out: “So long, boys! Goodbye.” 

In Texas, at San Antonio, there was a reunion of the Rough 
Riders, the regiment the President raised seven years ago when 
war was declared against Spain. Here the President was in 
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his element. Like the King and the late Queen, Mr. Roosevelt 
has a phenomenal memory for names and faces, and seldom 
forgets a person he has once seen or is unable to connect name 
and face. The men from the plains and the ranches had 
travelled hundreds of miles to meet their former Colonel and tell 
him how glad they were to see him. And the President was 
equally glad. It was “Jim” and “Charley” and “ Dick” as 
he shook the brawny hands of men tanned by wind and rain 
and clad in their old regimentals, and to every man he had 
something personal to say about the days they campaigned in 
Cuba, Stories and reminiscences were exchanged, the Presi- 
dent was with his “boys” and was happy, and the feeling 
of the “boys” was expressed by one of them who said: 
“ Do you wonder that we love him? Why, we'd go to hell 
for him.” 

But despite this familiarity and camaraderie, there is no sug- 
gestion of any one forgetting that it was the President who was 
with them, or that the President lowered the dignity of his great 
office. Mr. Roosevelt can be extremely democratic and still 
extremely dignified. In some respects Mr. Roosevelt is uncon- 
ventional, but his unconventionality never lets him forget who 
and what he is. It is one of the most curious things about one 
of the most interesting personalities of the day, that while Mr. 
Roosevelt is noted for his dislike of all form and ceremony, and 
is as frank and free in his manner and conversation as a man 
of simple character occupying no exalted station, no one has 
ever yet been known to presume upon his democracy, or to 
treat him except with due deference. Lincoln was a man of 
the people, and when we read well authenticated accounts of 
Lincoln in his shirt sleeves, or giving an interview in déshabillé, 
sitting on the edge of his bed, no one is surprised ; it was so 
natural for Lincoln to do it, and this is said by a man who puts 
Lincoln first and foremost among the world’s half-dozen really 
great men. Mr. Roosevelt is always the President, even when 
he is least the President ; even in a Republic there is a divinity 
that doth hedge its ruler, and that invisible barrier Mr. Roose- 
velt always keeps between himself and the “sovereign people.” 


The German Emperor’s Moroccan policy has brought the 
question sharply to the attention of the Washington Govern- 
ment, because the Emperor considered it politic explicitly to 
define his policy to the United States by means of a formal 
communication presented to the acting Secretary of State by 
the German Ambassador. The United States has no poli- 
tical interests in Morocco, its commerce is small and gives no 
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indication of rapid growth. The Anglo-French agreement, 
guarantecing the maintenance of the open door for thirty years, 
relieves the United States of the fear of discrimination, or that 
it will be placed at a disadvantage in competing with France, 
so it is obvious that some motive other than the assigned one 
moved the Emperor when he attempted to interest the United 
States in the question. So far the Washington Government 
has taken no action, and it is doubtful whether anything more 
will be done than merely formally to acknowledge the receipt 
of Baron Sternburg’s communication. 

This move on the part of Germany, however, is interesting, 
as showing the change in the diplomacy of Germany affecting 
the United States, which has probably passed unnoticed except 
by a few close observers, with special opportunities for knowing 
what goes on under the surface. The Kaiser has seen a great 
light in the last seven years. Previous to the Spanish War, 
whenever he turned his face to the West and looked across the 
waters it was with a frown, for the United States was draining 
the Fatherland of its brawn and muscle, and giving nothing in 
return ; it was sending goods ‘“‘made in America” into Ger- 
many,and erecting a tariff wall against goods “made inGermany”; 
the Monroe Doctrine was a flaming sword to bar German 
ambitions in South America. The German Emperor, man of 
undoubted genius that he is, understood America and the 
Americans as well as did some other people that ought to have 
understood them better ; and perhaps it is no wonder that when 
Spain went to destruction, the Emperor was prepared to back 
the loser, and hoped to see the United States meet with defeat. 
But when the United States gave the world proof of its strength 
and resources, of the solidarity of its people, and iis patriotism 
in the face of a national enemy, the Empercr recognised that 
here was a new force in the world’s politics, and a force it would 
not be wise for him to cope with. Better to make of this new 
world power a friend than an enemy, especially as it might 
prove a friend of one of his possible enemies. 

The blundering Diedrich, who so irritated Dewey in those 
trying days in Manila Bay, and came very near to bringing the 
German and American navies into collision, retires into the 
background while the Kaiser and Admiral Evans hobnob like 
old messmates. The maladroit Holleben is succeeded by the 
suave, tactful and extremely able Sternburg, who understands 
the people with whom he is dealing, who is the zuztime of the 
President, and is on terms of friendship with all classes of 
Americans. In the old days it seemed to be a tradition in the 
Wilhelmstrasse to oppose American policy; for the sheer 
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delight of being unpleasant, Germany nagged the United States 
over Samoa, and more than once Germans and Americans faced 
each other with a hand’s space of blue water between them, 
and longed for diplomacy to be silent so that the guns might 
speak. 

Now all this has changed. It is only necessary for the 
United States to give expression to its views, for Germany to 
join most heartily in supporting them. Does the United States 
deem it desirable to preserve the “ administrative entity” 
of China, it is Germany that is the first of all Powers to give 
adhesion to the plan; when Mr. Hay proposes the integrity of 
China, Germany again willingly agrees. Germany stands with 
the United States in support of the open door in the Far East ; 
if the Kaiser cannot be the bearer of the olive branch of peace, 
he would rather see it carried by his good friend the President 
than by anybody else. 

Perhaps it will be said that the ambitions of Germany in 
South America must prevent the United States and Germany 
from ever becoming politically intimate. Is it not barely 
possible that Germany realises the impossible, and is prepared 
to wait, to trust to time and circumstances, rather than to 
compel events? The Kaiser is certainly not mad enough to 
believe that he can succeed by force. Until Germany has a 
base in the Western Hemisphere, an aggressive war against the 
United States is out of the question. In the Far East there is 
to be a new grouping of the Powers; and the interests of the 
United States, whose only interests are commercial, may not 
be antagonistic to those of Germany, and may run counter to 
those of Japan, whose ally England is. I do not say that they 
necessarily will, 1 merely suggest that possibly they may, and 
that the Far East may offer a fertile field for German diplomacy 
in conjunction with the United States. It does not do for 
statesmen to blind themselves by staring at a blank wall, and 
to forget that there is something beyondit. The blank wall of 
South America did well enough in the past to keep Germany 
and the United States apart. The world’s current of thought 
has been turned in another direction in less than a short year, 
and the German Emperor is not the last man to fail to see the 
drift of the current, or to attempt to stem it rather than to 
float with it. This much is obvious: Germany no longer an- 
tagonises the United States, and, on the contrary, seeks by all 
possible means to create a strong pro-German sentiment in the 
United States. And it must be equally obvious that if Germany 
and Great Britain should find themselves on the opposite sides 
of the board, it might relieve Germany of some apprehension 
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if she felt sure that she could count upon the benevolent 
neutrality of the United States, even if she could do nothing 
more. 


| have more than once pointed out that since the beginning 
of the war American sentiment has been strongly in favour of 
Japan, the reason for which is easily understood. But it would 
be creating a false impression to represent that sentiment as 
unanimous ; ahd during the last month or so the Press in 
different parts of the country has dwelt upon the danger to the 
United States from Japan gaining such an overwhelming 
victory that she will become the predominant Power in the 
Far East. The pro-Russian newspapers have two scarecrows 
with which to frighten their readers. One is the danger of 
Japanese immigration, the other the fear that Japan will wrest 
the Philippines from the United States. The Japariese, these 
newspapers tell us, covet the Philippines, and feel they could 
govern the islands better than the United States, which would 
not be difficult if some of the American newspapers are to be 
believed. 


The record of the present Congress, says the /Journal of the American 
Asiatic Association published in New York, is not a creditable one. It has 
given its sanction to a revision of the tariff on imports to the Philippines 
specially favourable to the American manufacturers, and has withheld its 
sanction from a revision of the tariff on imports from the Philippines calculated 
to restore prosperity to the great producing interests of the islands. The 
capacity of the United States to govern dependencies with wisdom and justice 
has not yet been demonstrated. 


It cannot be denied that many persons of conservative 
thought regard a clash between Japan over the Philippines as 
not an improbability. One newspaper frankly admits that 
“relations with Japan may embrace periods of friction,” and 
suggests that “the Philippine Islands might be advantageously 
given their independence with the simultaneous proclamation 
by Japan of an Asiatic Monroe Doctrine, which would place 
Japan in the perfectly natural position of protector of the 
southern archipelago. What the United States is to Mexico 
Japan would then be to the Philippines.” 

Opposition to Japanese immigration exists on the Pacific 
coast, but only languidly interests the rest of the country. 
Under the stress of the political spur Congress passed a law 
excluding the Chinese, who were successfully competing with 
the Irish in manual labour, and building the railways and the 
cities of the Pacific coast. ‘The Exclusion Act does not apply 
to the Japanese; and the papers sensibly say that there never 
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will be any fiecessity to pass a Japanese Exclusion Act, as the 
Japanese are a proud people, and rather than provoke the 
humiliation of restrictive legislation they will by domestic 
legislation prohibit emigration to the United States, In dis- 
cussing this phase of the question some of the papers say that 
it would be much more to the advantage of the country to 
encourage Japanese immigration and to restrict the incoming 
of Russians and Italians, who are dumped in New York with 
the arrival of every steamer. 


Apropos of the Philippines, for the first time since the islands 
came into the possession of the United States, a straightforward 
declaration has been made by a person in authority that it is 
the intention of the United States permanently to retain them. 
From time to time there has been much talk of giving the 
Philippines their independence; but Mr. Taft, the Secretary of 
War, puts the quietus on this suggestion in a letter he wrote; 
which he immediately made public so as to make it an official 
statement of the position of the Administration. 


The policy of the Administration [he wrote] is the indefinite retention of 
the Philippine Islands for the purpose of developing the prosperity and the 
self-governing capacity of the Filipino people. The policy rests on the con- 
viction that the people are not now capable of self-government, and will not 
be for a long period of time ; certainly not for a generation, and probably not 
for a longer period than that, and until they are ready for self-government it 
would be a violation of trust for the United States to abandon the islands. 

The question as to the future, Mr. Taft adds, is one wholly of 
conjecture, the important fact is the present policy, “which is 
that of the indefinite retention of the islands.” In other words, 
the flag is not to come down in the Philippines. The United 
States will remain a Pacific power, and will be one of the factors 
in the development and civilisation and progress of the Far East. 


It is a healthy sign of the quickening of the public conscience 
that a donation of $100,000, made by Mr. John D. Rockefeller to 
the American Board of Foreign Missions, is not gratefully ac- 
cepted, and fulsome resolutions passed thanking him for his gene- 
rosity and Christian spirit ; but a determined effort was made to 
induce the Board to reject it on the ground that “the money thus 
bestowed does not rightfully belong to the man who gives it away ; 
it has been flagitiously acquired, and all the world knows it.” The 
incident has to some extent divided the Congregational Church, 
which controls the Board of Foreign Missions, it has been made 
the subject of pulpit themes in other churches, and the lay and 
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secular Press have discussed the ethics of accepting “tainted” 
money. Even more remarkable, it has put Mr. Rockefeller on 
the defensive, and forced him through his attorneys and other 
hired spokesmen to explain that he is a much-maligned indi- 
vidual, and while it is true that he has made millions out of the 
oil monopoly—which carries with it a tacit admission that money 
made out of oil is “tainted”—he has other sources of wealth, 
and that wealth is pure. 

All this is hopeful. Time was, not so many years ago, when 
the commercial buccaneer could always be received in the odour 
of sanctity by giving a part of his plunder to the church and 
charity. The pirate of the city became a saint in Belgravia pro- 
vided his cheques were large enough and he put the proper in- 
flection in his responses to show that he really regarded himself 
a miserable sinner in Belgravia. Perhaps nothing has so tho- 
roughly debauched the public conscience as the attitude of the 
Church and the Press towards the gifts of the legalised pirates who 
have stolen their millions, always, of course, in a strictly legal 
manner, who have been proclaimed as the patrons of arts and 
sciences and learning, and have been held up as worthy the emu- 
lation of the aspiring American youth. And perhaps even more 
remarkable is the fact that Mr. Rockefeller finds it necessary to 
appeal to the public not to be too hard upon him, and not to 
believe all that it hears. In the past the attitude of Mr. Rockefeller 
was that of the historical Vanderbilt, who consigned the public 
to eternal damnation because what Mr. Vanderbilt did was his 
business and not that of the public. But the American public is 
becoming less submissive, and is acquiring a finer moral sense, as 
is shown when it discriminates between “tainted” money and 
money honestly come by. 


It is time that this moral awakening should come. Last month 
I referred to the contest then waging, which has not yet been 
determined, for the control of the Equitable Life Assurance 
Society, with its hundreds of millions of assets, representing the 
savings of 600,000 policy-holders, many of whom have stinted 
themselves with the hope of leaving a modest provision for those 
who are dependent upon them. Certainly there could be no 
more sacred trust than that of the managers of a life insurance 
company; but the disclosures that are appearing daily in the 
newspapers reveal the moral depravity of the great kings of 
finance, pillars of the church and prominent in all good deeds, 
with other people’s money. 


A, MAURICE Low. 


THE ROYAL ACADEMY AND 
NATIONAL ART 


We think that the Academy should be viewed as a 
great national institution for the promotion of art, 
and that, by the grant of a Charter, as well as by the 
rules which it should frame, its public character and 
duties should be distinctly recognised and defined. 

Report of Royal Academy Commission, 1863. 


THE manner in which the Academy has carried out one of its 
duties to the nation was discussed in these pages nearly a year 
ago by Lord Lytton.* The Committee of the House of Lords, 
for which he moved, met in the following month, examined 
witnesses, and reported in August. It would be cruel to 
examine in detail the defence put forward by academical wit- 
nesses; it is enough to say that the imaginary history, the 
desperately ingenious interpretations of a phrase or two in the 
Will, the scruples that had beset the purchasers only when 
there was danger of purchase falling outside the Academy 
Exhibition, all this failed to impress the Committee. Its 
members politely allowed the Academy the plea of a mistaken 
interpretation, and fully confirmed the perfectly obvious read- 
ing of the Wili insisted upon by the critics. In their recom- 
mendations, on the other hand, the Committee proposed no 
radical change in the purchasing authority, only a reduction of 
the academical committee from ten to three, one of the three 
to be an Associate. Before dealing with another part of the 
Academy’s public duties, I wish to put on record my convic- 
tion that this scheme cannot be a permanently satisfactory one, 
and to give my reasons. These were addressed to the Com- 
mittee in a memorandum supplementary to my evidence, but, 
for technical reasons, not printed in the Blue-book. 


I start from the ground that it was a governing condition of the scheme laid 
down by Chantrey that the collection formed under his will should be worthy 
to become the nucleus of a National Gallery of art produced in this country. 
Now that the collection has actually been placed upon this footing, the 


* “The Chantrey Bequest,” \ational Review, June 1904. 
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national interest in the trust overrides every other, and it is against the 
interest, not only of Chantrey’s scheme, but of the National Gallery, that any 
System but the best available should be employed in the selection and pur- 
chase of works of art under his bequest. The best system available, in the 
light of the experience of the last fifty years, is management by a trained 
Gallery Director, with or without the aid of a very small committee, exercising 
the right of veto upon his propositions for purchase, but no right of initiative.* 
Chantrey had no experience of such a system, for national collections in this 
country were in their infancy ; he therefore put the management in the hands 
of the most representative body he could find of practising artists, a system 
which, also in the light of the experience of the last fifty years, has proved to 
be, if not the worst possible, at least a very unfortunate one. If it is suggested 
that sixty years is a short period to allow a will to run, it may be replied that 
it is a long period during which to allow the testator’s intention to be defeated, 
and that more than a quarter of a century has given sufficient trial to the 
particular machinery he set up. It is very unlikely that a second inquiry ol 
this kind will be undertaken for another generation, and I wish to express my 
strong conviction that any measure short of taking the management out of the 
hands of a body of practising artists will be of the nature of tinkering, and 
afford no remedy for the failure of the Chantrey collection, attested by so 
remarkable a consensus of critical opinion, to represent many of the most 
important artists of the period during which it has been formed, or to obtain 
the best available examples of the art of those represented. 

When I say that the choice of an exhibiting association of artists was a bad 
one for Chantrey’s purpose, I am passing beyond the particular obstacles 
which it has been proved the Council of the Academy placed in the way of the 
attainment of Chantrey’s object by their interpretation of the will, though I 
think these obstacles did arise from the nature of their society. Nor do I 
think the objection would be really removed, even if the Academy represented 
the artists of the country more fully than it does. My objection is more 
general. In the first place these artists are most of them busy men, and the 
call upon their time is already severe in carrying out what is the chief object 
of such associations, the arrangement of their annual exhibition. Still Jess 
can we expect from them the necessary detachment of mind and judicial view 
of the whole field. Their unfitness in this respect is capable of historical 
proof. It is often supposed that the chief enemies of original talent in modern 
times have been the general public and the critics. Paradoxical as it may 
sound, these have not been the chief, or the most bitter, enemies ; the real 
enemy has been the artists, the bad artists, the jealous artists, and even, in a 
way to be explained presently, the good artists. The original talents of the 
last century, who have met with hostility unparalleled in other times, have 
usually had the support of @ public, small or large, of some at least of the 
critics, and of a few among the artists ; what they have had to reckon with, 
almost to a man, has been the hostility of the large exhibiting associations as 
such. It is the growth of such associations that has done most to hinder 
them.+ A little consideration will show that this is necessarily so. At any 


* Under such a scheme the Chantrey Bequest would be added to the 
existing trusts, the Clarke, Lewis and Wheeler funds. The last, a sinall fund, 
is entirely for the purchase of English pictures. The funds of the British 
Institution ought to be applied, under a new scheme, to their original purpcse. 

+ It will be explained later on, how the tyranny of the one big exhibiting 
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one time the number of réally eminent arfists is small. The Salon in France, 
the Academy in England, have always included a considerable proportion of 
this small number, but such a proportion is a feeble one compared with the 
whole number of members in a large society. The weight of numbers on the 
representative councils of such bodies has therefore always inclined towards 
mediocrity, and it could be shown in detail how that influence has been 
exerted against great men as they appeared, driving them from exhibitions, 
treating them badly in the exhibitions, and depriving them during their life- 
time of such rewards as were in the gift of these bodics. The facts, in 
France as in England, have been disguised to some extent by the variety of 
sources from which the permanent collections have been recruited. Thus, if 
we take the Luxembourg Gallery, it is not denied that the large sum annually 
expended by a mixed committee of artists and laymen has included, from time 
to time, a work of merit. But we do not see, on the walls of the Luxembourg, 
the whole mass of bad work that has come in through the influence of the 
exhibiting bodies of artists. We can appreciate this partly from the horrors 
drafted off to provincial galleries, and the impression would be intensified if 
we could search the storerooms of the Luxembourg itself. The works that 
give the Luxembourg its high interest for visitors have to a large extent come 
to it in other ways, by gift, subscription, or isolated government purchase, in 
some cases against the frenzied opposition of the official artists. 

It is impossible, of course, here to prove my contention in detail; I will 
take, however, one case from the period immediately succeeding Chantiey’s 
death. The first severe test of the Academy’s attitude after that event was 
the appearance of the Pre-Raphaelites. The Pre-Raphaelites had nothing to 
complain of in their treatment either by the purchasing public or the critics. 
From the first, their works sold promptly, either to private patrons or to 
dealers, and no artists in the history of the world have had more brilliant 
literary championship. It was different with the Academy. The worthy Mr. 
Jones, the Academician, who was one of Chantrey’s first trustees, shows, in 
his Life of Chantrey, the strongest animus against the Pre-Raphaelites, and 
Mr. Jones, who is now forgotten, except by professional students, represents 
the average Academy artists of the time and their attitude towards these men 
of genius. (Chantrey himself was an admirer of Fra Angelico and a purchaser 
of Blake.) Another Academician, who was a critic in the Press, wrote of 
Millais’ Carpenter's Shop : 

“Mr. Millais has been most successful in the least dignified features of his 
presentment, and in giving to the higher forms, characters, and meanings 
circumstantial art-language, from which we recoil with loathing and disgust. 
There are many to whom his work will scem a pictorial blasphemy. Grea 
imaginative tulents have here been perverted to the use of an eccentricity both 
lamentable and revolting.” * 

It was men like those who gave the lead to the minor critics. Mulready 
asserted that on the Academy Council only he and Maclise supported the claims 
of the picture to favourable consideration.t 

The result of this state of feeling was that, out of the three leading artists of 
the Pre-Raphaelite movement, two, Rossetti and Mr. Hunt, gave up all idea 
of exhibition in the Academy, and made shift with the encouragement of their 


body has been modified at the present day by the multipiicaticn of i: dependent 
groups. 


* Life of Millais, by his Son, p. 75. Lbid. pp. 74-75. 
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own public. Millais, for a moment, thought of doing the same, and was urged 
to this course by the dealer, Gambart, but determined to fight. As it happened, 
he was a first-rate fighter, with social qualities that helped him, and he got his 
way. But even after his election as Associate, his picture called Aescue was 
skied, and he had to threaten to resign before it was put right.* All this time 
there were crowds before his pictures in the exhibition, and competing pur- 
chasers, but his letters are full of bitter complaint of his fellow artists. ‘The 
Academy,” says his son, “ put forth its strength to crush him” (1856). ‘Some 
of its most influential members joined in the crusade with an animosity hardly 
conceivable in these liberal and more enlightened times.” ‘“ Every day I meet 
with the Academicians,” says Millais himself, “I perceive new horrors. So 
determined are they to insult every man who purchases my work, that this 
year they have done the same with Miller as they did with Arden when he 
bought the Order of Release. For the first time, they have not sent him an 
invitation for the dinner, at which he smiles, knowing the reason.” Again, 
“in one word, I have the whole of the Royal Academy (with one or two excep- 
tions) dead against me, which makes all intercourse with them unpleasant.” 
Again he speaks of the “shameful attempts to ruin me,” and says he “ never 
saw anything more shameless than the treatment by the R.A. of my work. 
Every year it is the same. The surest sign of a young man’s work being worth- 
less is generosity and applause from the Academy. The Athenaeum, Spectator, 
Chronicle, Press, Advertiser, and many others, praise me up to the skies. I 
don’t think there has ever been such an attempt to swamp a man as in my 
case.” In 1859 he received £1000 for a picture, but still speaks of the “ Royal 
Academy, which is always against me,” and says, “I can scarcely regard a 
single professional man as my friend.” 

I do not suggest that Millais’ account is uncoloured by egotism and excite- 
ment, but it records the feelings of the strongest and most popular Academician 
of his time, and at least is against the theory that it is toa large exhibiting 
association of artists we must look for a generous welcome of new talent, or a 
calm consideration of contemporary work. 

I have so far laid stress on the preponderating element of mediocrity in such 
societies, and its fear and dislike of greatness; but it is not only bad artists 
or jealous artists (some very great artists have been jealous men) who are the 
enemy of justice. Hardly less dangerous are the perfectly honest and good 
artists who consider nothing but their own line of art wholesome. This 
attitude is justifiable and even praiseworthy in an artist. It is his business to 
push his own imaginative view of the world against all others. But it is a 
fatal attitude in the man called to form a national collection, which is to include 
more than one point of view. Ingres was one of the finest French artists of 
the nineteenth century. If he had had the making of a collection, he would 
have excluded not only almost all his great contemporaries and their successors 
in France, but men like Rubens among the Old Masters. 

In my view, then, to put the making of a national collection in the hands of 
an exhibiting society like the Academy is to ensure its suffering from the forces 
of mediocrity, jealousy and narrowness organised. I am convinced that 
sooner or later the step must be taken of separating the modern side of the 
National Gallery from the ancient, and assigning to its director the duties so 
imperfectly carried out by the Council of the Academy. Such a director if, 
like the late Sic F. Burton, he nas had the advantage of artistic training, 


* Life of Millais, by his Son, p. 253. 
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should be, like him, an artist in whom the interests of conroisseurship have 
come to predominate, and should be precluded from belonging to any associa- 
tion of artists, and from exhibition of his work. 


If purchases from the Chantrey Fund continue to be made 
by the Royal Academy, at least the Director of the National 
Gallery should have the right of choice and refusal among 
them. 


2. We beg leave to inform your Majesty that the 


two principal objects we have in view are, the esta- 
blishing a well-regulated School or Academy of 
Design, for the use of students in the Arts, and an 
Annual Exhibition, open to all artists of distinguished 
merit, where they may offer their performances to 
public inspection, and acquire that degree of reputa- 
tion and encouragement which they shall be deemed 
to deserve-—Memorial to the King, preliminary to 
the founding of the Royal Academy. 


The chief duty of the Academy is that of holding every year 
a national exhibition of the work of living artists, and to this 
has been added, since the disappearance of the British Institu- 
tion, exhibitions of works of old and deceased masters, for 
which we are all grateful. Besides these activities there 
are two others to which the large revenues drawn chiefly from 
the first, but also from bequests, are devoted. One is the 
maintenance of a school of drawing, painting and modelling, 
to which students are admitted without fee. The other 
is the payment of pensions and allowances to superannuated 
or needy artists or to their relatives. I have described the first 
of these duties as the holding of a “national” exhibition, 
because, in spite of the ambiguous attitude of the Academy on 
this point, its wavering, according to convenience, between 
the claim to be a national and the claim to be a private body, 
there can be no doubt of the nation’s right to call the 
Academy to account. In the original “Instrument” under 
which the King gave his support to the Academy it was laid 
down that all distinguished artists were to be permitted to 
exhibit. The King, therefore, granted his favour on the under- 
standing that the new Society was to play a representative part, 
and might at any moment call it to account for excluding 
eminent artists from its exhibitions. But further, the nation 
granted the Academy a valuable site for its buildings; and would 
certainly not have done so except on the understanding that the 
gift carried with it duties to the nation. Now no impartial 
person would pretend that at the present time the Academy does 
fully and fairly represent, in its exhibitions, the art of the nation, 
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though Sir Edward Poynter still has the hardihood to assert 
that “all the best pictures come to the Academy.”* As a matter 
of fact, on the lowest estimate at least half of the good pictures 
of the year go to other exhibitions. “The pick of the best 
pictures,” Sir Edward afterwards said by way of modification, 
but even that is not the case, for a growing number of the best 
artists never send to the Academy at all. The Academy exhibi- 
tion is no longer a national exhibition. 

With the management of the schools and charitable funds 
space does not allow me to deal, but I may say shortly that 
there has never been any systematic teaching in the school ; 
the recommendations of the Commission in that respect have 
been neglected, and the Academy’s own undertaking never 
carried out. Another recommendation of the Commission for 
a public report and audit of revenue and expenditure has 
been equally ignored, so that we are quite in the dark on that 
subject. 

I return then to the question of the exhibition. ‘ Granted,” 
the Academy may argue, “ that our exhibition is no longer fully 
representative, whose fault is that, if the artists will not send ?” 
I do not propose here to go into the question of faults, in the 
sense of individual grievances; let us rather deal with the 
broad facts. The accomplished fact is that the Academy can 
no longer command or attract, under its existing constitution, 
a representative exhibition. Why is that? 

When artists send to an exhibition, they do it for one or 
both of two reasons: the exhibition is a market, or it is a place 
where a reputation may be won. When the Academy was 
founded, the number of artists in this country was very small 
compared with what it is at present; it was reasonable to 
think that forty would include all with a first claim to considera- 
tion, and that an annual exhibition would be a sufficient public 
market in a time when both patrons and artists belonged to a 
smaller society with directer relations of buyer and seller. 
That is no longer the case; the annual exhibition of the 
Academy is quite inadequate as a market for the artists of this 
country, or even of London. It may be euough for portrait- 
painters, now as then, to show a few examples of work already 
commissioned and sold ; but for a painter of “subjects ” or of 
landscapes, whose work must be exhibited somewhere to find a 
purchaser, the allowance of three pictures a year that the 
Academy offers to outsiders is not enough; nor has the out- 
side painter, even if he is a good painter, the smallest guarantee 
that he will be hung even to that extent, or hung visibly. 


* Report of Chantrey Committee, p. 33. 
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The Academicians themselves do not find their one exhibition 
sufficient. 

The result of this change of conditions is that other societies 
have grown up outside of the Academy, most of them holding 
two exhibitions in the year. The Old Water-Colour Society, 
the Institute, the British Artisis, the New Gallery, the New 
English Art Club, Painter Etchers, Portrait Painters, Landscape 
Painters, International Society, have successively developed, not 
to speak of a host of smaller societies and dealers’ shows ; and 
whatever happens in the future, it is certain that these societies 
(or others) will continue to exist, because, as markets, they are 
wanted, and the Academy cannot take their place. But these 
societies are not merely market-supplements to the Academy 
or overflow exhibitions, leaving the lead to the older institution. 
Some of them have very definitely taken over the lead in one 
branch or another of art. No one would go to the Academy 
to look for the characteristic work of the year in water-colour, 
in drawing, or etching ; in oil-painting there are rivals ; for 
sculpture alone does the Academy continue to be the national 
exhibition, and there, too, its position is threatened. We hear 
of a sculptors’ society being formed, and sculptors are begin- 
ning to exhibit outside in groups, as painters have done. It 
should be added that an exhibition of the applied arts has grown 
up quite outside of the Academy, never having been allowed 
for in its scheme. And to the English societies named above 
must be added the Scottish Academy, and other independent 
exhibitions in the north. 

Such is the present configuration of the ground. The ten- 
dency is for artists to group themselves in societies independent 
of the Academy, according to their convenience or affinities. A 
market they must be sure of, and they tend to be satisfied with 
the market which they maintain at their own cost. The con- 
sequence of this growth of independence is that the Academy 
is year by year losing something of its supremacy, and becom- 
ing more and more one group among many, in spite of the 
attraction of its wealth, social position, and historical prestige. 
And as the process goes on, the Academy becomes more hostile 
to its competitors, as we have seen in its administration of the 
Chantrey bequest. 

How far this process has already gone may be measured in 
another way. 1 have said that an artist's reasons for sending 
to an exhibition are to find a market or to win a reputation. 
For the second of these objects it is no longer necessary or 
very hopeful to send to the Academy. Since the founding of 
the Grosvenor Gallery very few painters have made their reputa- 
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tion in the Academy. The succession of the Grosvenor was 
taken up for a short period by the British Artists, and for the 
last twenty years it is chiefly in the New English Art Club that 
reputations have been made. It no longer hurts any one in 
reputation to be rejected by the Academy, nor, except in a few 
conspicuous places on its walls, helps him greatly to be hung. 
These conspicuous places are more readily given to meretricious 
work than to meritorious, and so indiscriminate is the general 
character of the collection, so unaccountable the inclusions and 
rejections, that exhibition in the Academy has come to be 
thought of rather as a lottery, or an affair of the family, than 
as the sign of any definite selecting procedure and honour-giving 
intention. 

One reason for this in fairness should be remembered. The 
magnitude of the task an Academy jury bas to deal with makes 
justice difficult. The state of mind of a judge before any one 
picture that has been preceded, perhaps, by thousands, and is 
to be followed by other thousands yet unseen, is liable to violent 
fluctuations of severity and laxity, not to speak of fatigue. He 
will be inclined to deal easily with anything familiar and of the 
family, so to speak, and will deal with the rest a little at 
random. For this reason alone the existing system would be 
unsatisfactory. 

We may sum up, then, the present state of things as follows: 
The Academy no longer represents the arts and artists of the 
country as it was intended todo ; its exhibition is not a national 
exhibition, but that of one society among many, and has no 
longer any great honorific power. These other societies are 
likely to increase in strength and in independence of the 
Academy as at present constituted. The problem for the 
Academy therefore—unless it is to be merely one competitive 
society among many—is so to reconstitute itself that the mem- 
bers of all those societies may find in its exhibition a common 
arena where they may meet on honourable terms. Sucha 
meeting-place cannot at present be said to exist, and its exist- 
ence is desirable, Can those honourable terms be found ? 


3. I shall be asked, and quite rightly, what remedy | put 
forward for this unsatisfactory state of things. I think that 
the logic of the facts just stated will shape the remedy; that the 
solution lies in the Academy ceasing to exist as a competitive 
society, in its taking a broader place as a co-ordinating centre. 
Space will allow me to develop this only in the roughest fashion 
and as a basis for discussion. 

Let us ask ourselves the question: supposing it were honestly 
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desired to get together a representative exhibition of living 
English artists, what would be the reasonable procedure? 
Evidently it cannot be done by the existing machinery of the 
Academy, because the Academy is only one scciety, though the 
most important, and its following does not include nearly all 
the artists we wish to include. How, then, could it be done? 
We have a model that will help us in what happened on the 
committee for the recent International Exhibition at St. Louis. 
The problem there was exactly the same. It was desired by 
the American organisers to have all the best English work in 
painting, sculpture, black and white, and the applied arts repre- 
sented in its exhibition. First of all, our Government applied 
in the traditional way to the Academy, and an academical 
committee was consiituied. Then it was discovered that a 
number of important artists would have nothing to do with 
the exhibition unless other societies were represented. This 
refusal was based on the experience of previous exhibitions of 
the kind, particularly of the last, that of Paris in 1900. The 
Academy at first resisted, but in the end yielded the point so 
far as to invite single representatives. On these terms not all, 
but some, of the societies came in, and by general consent the 
result was an extremely good exhibition. How was this desir- 
able result brought about ? In the case of one society, and, I 
suppose, of all, by allowing the society to make its own choice 
of the pictures sent in. A nominal veto was reserved, but 
practically the society had a space ailotted to it, and filled that 
space with its own selection. 

I venture to think that in an arrangement of this kind lie 
the best hopes of getting together as representative an exhibi- 
tion in London as we had at St. Louis, and it is not clear why 
London only should be denied an exhibition of the sort. To 
secure this the Academy should invite the co-operation of the 
other societies, assign them a reasonable amount of space in 
the galleries, and leave it to them to select their own pictures 
and hang them, the Academy doing the same for its own 
members and following. This plan would get rid of the 
jealousy and suspicion that arise when the work of members 
of one society is judged by those of another ; it would bring 
up all the important artists of the country for annual review 
and comparison. But it is only a step towards the real solu- 
tion, by which the Academy would cease altogether to be a 
competing scciety and would become a league of the artist- 
societies generally. The St. Louis exhibition showed a glimmer 
of light in this direction also. It was decided that none of the 
English artists should compete for the medals and distinctions 
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offered to exhibitors. Whatever the motive of that decision it 
was a wholesome one; but it has been truly remarked that its 
moral seems to have escaped the attention of those chiefly respon- 
sible for it. If it is undesirable to submit to those doubtful 
awards at an international exhibition, is it any more desirable to 
confer on artists at home titles and permanent privileges for which 
they may turn out to be unfit? The fundamental weakness of 
the Royal Academy as a national institution is the absurdity by 
which a factitious value as artists, and a permanent power as 
administrators, is given to men who may become very bad 
examples in art and prove obstructives in affairs. There can 
be no doubt that the air would be much sweeter if the poisons 
distilled by Royal Academicianship were got rid of, also the 
confusion by which eminence in art is presumed to guarantee 
justice and wisdom in administration. It would be an advantage 
to the arts if no more Royal Academicians were to be created, 
and the privileges and title allowed to die with their present 
holders. The administration of the Academy, would then con- 
sist of a council whose members would be partly nominated 
by the constituent societies, partly elected by the body of 
exhibitors in each year. It need not be feared that such a 
council would lack the necessary stability. The men who 
proved themselves good administrators would be re-elected, 
they need not be the greatest artists. Their work would be 
to manage the schools, charities, and general affairs of the exhi- 
bition. The selection of works of art would remain in the hands 
of the separate societies, and there ought to be a “ cave” for 
unattached artists, electing their own jury. 

If this appears so revolutionary a programme that there is 
no hope of the Academy ever adopting it, there are two things 
to be said. The first is that if the Academy cannot accommodate 
itself to changed conditions, the forces that have led to strong 
“secessionist” movements in France and Germany, supported 
by the State, will probably over here take the organising of a 
national exhibition into their own hands. The second is that if 
the decadence of the Academy goes much further, the nation 
will certainly call it to account for the gifts and privileges it 
enjoys. It is the moment, then, for any statesmanship the 
Academy commands to display itself. In the original “ Instru- 
ment” Article XVI. runs: “ There shall be a sweeper of the 
Royal Academy, whose salary shall be {10 per year.” This 
official’s powers should be extended, and his salary increased. 


D. S. MACCOLL, 


THE NEW GUNNERY 


LORD SELBORNE’S memorable term of office proves that it is 
not necessary to pull to pieces the British Constitution to 
obtain efficiency in a great public department. The transition 
from rule of thumb, mast and sails, brasswork and polish, to 
the scientific spirit now injected into the veins of the Navy 
required a combination of common sense, energy and states- 
manship. Vital changes, already overdue in 1899, still lagged 
behind in rg900. The propelling force of instructed public 
opinion was indispensable to their birth. Violent or revolu- 
tionary change would have been worse than inaction. The 
choice and management, accordingly, of his professional 
advisers, the recognition of the growing force of public opinion, 
and the strict maintenance of his constitutional responsibilities, 
marked the administration of the late First Lord of the 
Admiralty, if I thay venture to say so, as one of exceptional 
distinction. 

By the courtesy of the Editor of the National Review I have 
been permitted on seven previous occasions to urge certain 
naval reforms in these columns, all, or nearly all, of which 
have either been achieved or are about to be carried out. The 
reformed Admiralty is now the object of a chorus of praise 
from an enchanted and adoring Press, and Whitehall accord- 
ingly is in the situation of those warned in Holy Writ to 
beware. The Adiniralty have indeed done very well, but 
there is still left undone much that requires the force of 
public opinion to carry through. It is not healthy for 
any public department to obtain the blind confidence of the 
people, more especially when neither House of Parliament 
contains a naval officer in touch with modern fleets. The only 
effective machinery for the maintenance of the efficiency of the 
Fleet is the vigilance of the public. And there is only one 
thing that really matters to the country, and that is— 

Gunnery. The accession to office of a new First Lord, who 
is a trained administrator and whose principal adviser is Sit 
John Fisher, is in itself an earnest that the question of gunnery 
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will be treated as it deserves. Lord Cawdor is advised on the 
subject of gunnery by Captain Jellicoe, Director of Naval 
Ordnance, a naval Progressive, and by Rear-Admiral Percy 
Scott, who conducted a sort of gunnery revival mission before 
he succeeded in persuading his superiors to accept the pure 
milk of the word in relation to the gospel of quick hitting. 
With such a gunnery staff it might well be taken for granted 
that it is not necessary to jog the elbow of the new First Lord. 
At the same time the Mational Review has been too often right 
in matters relating to the Navy, and the mandarins and their 
newspaper henchmen too often wrong, to permit of any false 
modesty in putting forward for discussion certain views which 
are held by the most capable of the gunnery authorities in the 
Fleet. 

At the risk of repeating what is familiar to the reader, it is 
well to premise that after Nelson’s day, and until the recent intro- 
duction of long-range firing, gunnery was a detail and only a 
detail of Fleet life. Officers were promoted for other things 
than proficiency in gunnery, and warships were not regarded 
as movable gun platforms. Until long-range firing was intro- 
duced, and public opinion was brought to bear upon the prize- 
firing question, the public was easily persuaded to dwell upon 
the virtues and value of the man behind the gun, and we 
witnessed accordingly the apotheosis of a petty officer. A 
memorial was erected to the memory of Walter Grounds, of 
H.M.S. Terrible, in his parish church at Birmingham, because 
he placed eight shots on the target at a distance of about 1500 
yards in the space of one minute. The conditions of modern 
war, however, have completely altered the position of the gun- 
layer, for at a range of from 5000 to 7000 yards no gun- 
layer can see whether he hits the mark or not. Another 
system to secure quick hitting had to be devised. 

In the course of last year in the light of the experience of 
the Japanese war, certain gunnery trials were held on board 
H.M.S. Venerable in the Mediterranean. These trials marked 
the watershed of history in regard to British naval gunnery. 
Before they took place gunnery was not a serious science. 
Nearly all the ammunition was expended at known ranges and 
under artificial conditions which could never be repeated in 
action. The result of the Venerable trials was to demonstrate 
the absolute necessity for accurate sight adjustment. A mere 
layman may be excused for wondering why any special or 
expensive trials should have been required to demonstrate this 
apparently elementary fact. As a result of the Venerabie trials 
and the consequent impulse given to invention by the gunnery 
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officers of the Navy, British warships are now enabled with the 
same guns to make as accurate shooting at 6000 yards under 
service conditions as was possible at 2000 in November 1902, 
when the article “Gunnery versus Paint” appeared in the 
National Review. 

It is moreover staggering to discover that the recent improve- 
ments in shooting are not due to the invention of a new 
gun, to the improvement of explosives, or to the new interest 
which has been aroused among the men of the lower deck. 
The vital change which has taken place is due to the introduc- 
tion of the scientific spirit among naval officers, and to the 
patient study of sighting, control, and range-finding. It is 
humiliating to Englishmen to know that our Japanese allies as 
far back as the year 1894 introduced the system of the control 
of gunnery from aloft. The present writer is informed, more- 
over, that at the battle off Chemulpho the Russian cruiser 
Variag had transmitters fitted upon each gun and a control 
position established aloft. It is also known that the German 
Fleet have for some time past introduced the system which is 
now tardily being followed by the British, and that the French 
are not behind the Germans. Why is it that in scientific 
methods of warfare the history of the last 120 years shows 
that we invariably lag behind foreign nations ? 

The reason why foreign countries have forged ahead of 
Britain in the matter of gunnery is because the officers in the 
Fleets of our rivals and ally are taught to think for themselves. 
Their power of initiative is encouraged ; with us the tendency 
is restraint. The English course of gunnery at Greenwich and 
Whale Island is a feast of text-books, formule, ritual and drill, 
which starves rather than feeds individuality and resource. 
When the Kaiser’s Fleet recently honoured the British nation 
by anchoring in Plymouth Sound a German officer was noticed 
in the chart-house of a battleship describing the defences of 
Plymouth to some petty officers and bluejackets, who appeared 
to understand the use of charts, dividers and parallel rulers. 
Having regard to the fact that the encroachments of German 
merchants on British trade are partly due to their superior 
educational system it is high time to awaken the educational 
authorities of the British Fleet from their lethargy. There is 
nothing dissonant with the traditions of the British Navy in the 
encouragement of independent ideas. No naval officer ever 
received more devoted service from his captains and sub- 
ordinates than Nelson; but every junior who served under 
England’s greatest admiral was expected to use his judgment 
and to act upon it, with the assurance of generous construction 
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and support when independent action was taken, whatever 
may have been its result. Mahan says “to deny an officer 
discretion was from Nelson a scathing expression of dissatis- 
faction.” 

It is an extraordinary fact illustrative of the perennial 
force of Nelson’s genius that the chief improvements in 
gunnery which have recently increased the efficiency of the 
British Navy are not the result of knowledge acquired at the 
cut and dried courses of lectures and demonstrations at Green- 
wich. The dotter, the loading teacher, the swinging targets, 
and the various improvements in sighting and direction emanate 
from sources outside the official curriculum. Kruger, Crom- 
well, Edison, Sir Benjamin Baker, and Brennan the inventor 
of the torpedo, had no regular training of any kind. Brennan 
was a sheep farmer, and Edison once told the present writer 
that he could obtain all the mathematics he wanted for fifteen 
dollars a week. Naval officers are surely required to-day to 
employ their practical knowledge and ingenuity in evolving new 
principles and conceiving new ideas on gunnery. It is the 
business of the electrician and the engineer to work them 
out. 

The inherent defects in the present gunnery system show 
that although the present Admiralty has already opened the 
door to improvement there is no time to be lost. The first 
point to be noted is that, under the existing system, gunnery, 
like navigation, torpedoes, engineers and the marine branch, 
is a specialised department to which one officer (lieutenant G) 
devotes his time, and over which he possesses more or less 
complete control. Since gunnery is everything, and a warship 
is nothing but a motor for guns, specialisation of gunnery must 
be swept away before real improvement can be expected. In 
a word, the business of the whole ship’s company, from the 
captain to the menial whose function is to wait on the young 
gentlemen of the gunroom, is directly or indirectly gunnery, 
gunnery, gunnery, 

The present position of gunnery on board ship is that the 
gunnery lieutenant is the only person on board who is seriously 
concerned in gunnery organisation and fighting efficiency. 
Gunnery lieutenants receive little or no practical train- 
ing, and the gunnery organisation of the battleships and 
cruisers of the Fleet is a survival from the days of smooth 
bores, when the weather gauge was the thing that mattered, 
not the scientific laying of the guns. Ship routine is still rarely 
subordinated to gunnery training, because the eommander, who 
is responsible for the emp!oyment of the whole ship’s company, 
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is no more interested in gunnery than in torpedoes, engines, 
drill or brasswork. 

The cardinal reform required, therefore, is to take the 
gunnery duties out of the hands of the gunnery lieutenant and 
place them in the hands of the commander. Hitherto the 
commander has received his promotion partly in consequence 
of spending from £200 to £300a year out of his private means 
for paintwork, gold leaf, brass, &c. A recent instance is that 
of H.M.S. Drake, the flagship of Rear-Admiral Prince Louis 
of Battenberg. This ship was visited by his Majesty the King, 
and the fact that the gun-sights of the Drake as supplied by the 
Admiralty were useless in war, necessitated the ship going to 
sea ina partially defenceless condition, unless efficient gun-sights 
had been provided at the cost of the wardroom officers. On 
July 14, 1904, the Secretary of the Admiralty stated that “ the 
sights and fittings now afloat are not defective, but they are not 
as good as those with which a ship would xow de fitted.” 
Comment is needless, 

The second reason why the gunnery organisation should be 
handed over tothe commander is that no junior lieutenant can 
possibly gain that ascendancy over officers and men, without 
which there can be no real responsibility in action. At the 
present time, since the abolition of masts and sails, the energies 
of the watch-keeping lieutenants have been wasted to a large 
extent on objects that add nothing to the fighting efficiency of 
the ship, and there is no reason why all the executive officers 
should not acquire sufficient knowledge of gunnery to make 
them efficient in battle. Any naval officer can learn to perform 
intelligently and with confidence the gunnery work of a ship, 
the two principal factors of which are the control of sights and 
the manipulation of guns, 

Under the existing regulations neither the commander nor 
the watch-keeping lieutenant gets his due credit for gunnery 
efficiency. The lieutenant (G) gets the credit for the shooting 
of the crews under the command of the lieutenant (T) or 
lieutenant (N). Under the present system the officers of a ship 
other than the gunnery lieutenant derive little benefit from the 
outlay of the country on practice ammunition, because the 
gunnery lieutenant confines his attention and energies to the 
instruction of the men, Under the new circumstances which 
have come into being, and which were described earlier in this 
article, the training of the officers for firing control and to 
watch the splash of the shot are of greater importance even 
than the training of the men, In a word, success in naval quick 
hitting to-day is no longer due to the prowess of a petty officer 
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but to the scientific efficiency of a team. Successful naval 
gunnery in 1895 may be compared to the skill of Roberts at 
billiards or to the marksmanship of a King’s prizeman at 
Bisley. Naval gunnery to-day requires the scientific co-opera- 
tion of a highly-trained team of which the unit is the ship’s 
company. Just as the Australian Eleven or a crack football 
team work together for the success of all, so similar organisa- 
tion and the same spirit are now required to produce the best 
gunnery results in our warships. It would be as reasonable 
to allow one member of a football team to specialise in football 
and to let the others pick up what they can and how they 
like, as to continue the obsolete system of appointing one 
gunnery lieutenant to a fighting ship. 

Unfortunately for the British Navy many of its mounted 
guns are inferior to the guns of foreigners. We have 780 
six-inch guns, all of which are obsolete. The bow and 
stern fire of the County class were provided with 6-inch guns 
at a time when it was known that 6-inch guns had ceased to be 
effective weapons in time of war. A confidential report of 
Admiral Togo to the Japanese Admiralty is said to condemn 
these weapons as being useless in time of war, If the armament 
of the eighteen ships of the County class leaves much 
to be desired, and something is being done to remedy the 
defects, it is clear that the drawback of inferior weapons 
can only be remedied by superior training of the personnel. 

The gunnery officers of our Fleet spend too much time on 
shore. Every lieutenant is a potential captain and admiral, 
and sea experience is the most valuable, as it is the most 
indispensable, portion of their training. A common habit of a 
lieutenant who has specialised in gunnery is to abandon the 
subject after his promotion. This is a practice which cannot 
be prevented under the present system, but is ample proof of 
its defects, and points to the necessity of transferring gunnery 
responsibility to the commander. 

The final argument for investing the commander with full 
responsibility for gunnery, and for requiring other officers than 
the lieutenant (G) to direct their energies and interests to the 
subject is the practical danger of trusting to one officer, who 
in time of battle may be killed or incapacitated. At present 
too many of our naval eggs are in one gunnery basket. 

The great need of the Navy to-day for the recovery of our 
ancient power, for the improvement of its gunnery, and for the 
organisation of successful war, is to turn our ships into training 
establishments and to insist on the captaius teaching the officers 
and the officers the men. The maratime equivalent of 
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Nichoison’s Nek, 2 movement for which specialised staff officers 
were responsible, is likely to occur in the next naval war, 
unless higher education and original thought are required from 
all members of a ship’s company in responsible positions, 

In order to divert the attention and energy of officers from 
trivialities to the realities of war service it is necessary to 
abolish the absurd system of watch keeping in harbour, and to 
alter the archaic routine that is the legacy of a time when 
wooden ships were manned by ignorant men. If daily instruc- 
tion were carried on during working hours the routine could 
be maintained by a comparatively small staff. The substitution 
of a modernised and sensible routine for the present worn out 
and heart-breaking system need not be described here. The 
principal point urged is that the commander should be generally 
responsible for the gunnery department, and that he should see 
that the lieutenants maintain the efficiency of their guns and 
crews, and that the lieutenants should be responsible to the 
commander for the training of their men and the care and 
condition of the guns and their mountings. The gunnery 
instruction of naval officers should begin as midshipmen when 
they first go to sea. Technicalities and minutiz should be 
avoided until they have grasped general principles. The course 
of the sub-lieutenants should be as practical as possible, as much 
time as practicable being spent in a sea-going tender where 
battle conditions are practised. The lieutenants should be 
encouraged to study the larger gunnery questions, of which 
there are plenty. The Japanese have given us an example. 
Every ship that goes out of harbour battle firing should carry 
as many lieutenants as can be spared in order tc gain 
experience. 

The transfer of gunnery from a specialised lieutenant to the 
commander of the ship is one of the greatest and most needed 
reforms. The abolition of the present system of harbour 
watches and the introduction of practical war training on every 
warship in the Navy are changes required in the interests of 
the nation. 

No less important is the need of providing the Fleet with 
more and better guns. The 780 six-inch guns are obsolete. 
New guns cannot be mounted in old ships without dislocating 
adjustments. New ships are required for the new guns. There 
is no time for delay. 


ARNOLD WHITE. 


RELIGIOUS PERSECUTION IN 
RUSSIA * 


IN the chief street of a quiet city on the frost-bound Volgz, 
on one of the coldest days last February, a stream of human 
beings was moving in and out of a barrack-like structure. It 
was almost continuous. Men, women and children, all classes 
and types, in every mood and on an endless variety of errands, 
entered or quitted the stuffy rooms of the Government House, 
to which the noise and bustle lent the aspect of a caravanserai. 

On a bench in the smoky antechamber, through which all 
who came or went had to pass, sat an old peasant woman 
with an air of oriental resignation. She was swathed in many 
layers of padded clothes till her girth was increased to at least 
three times its natural dimensions. The porter cast a glance 
at her from time to time as he helped the visitors to divest them- 
selyes of their furs, or to wrap themselves up before sallying 
out into the air. But she took no notice of him or them. 
From time to time she would sway her body like a pendulum 
from side to side, and heave a sigh. Occasionally, too, 
she ejaculated, ‘Oh, Lord! Oh, Lord!” in a tone of suppli- 
cation rather than of complaint. About four hours had gone 
in this watching and praying when the door porter addressed 
her, What are you doing here, grandmother ? Have you 
come for anything in particular ?” 

‘Yes, my son, I’ve come for the allowance. My boy, Vanya, 
revolted, and I want to get the pay.” 

“Your boy? What did he do? They took him as a soldier 
and packed him off to the war, I suppose? Is that what you 
mean ?” 

“No, my lad, God’s been merciful. Vanya is not in the war. 
He was one of the hands in the works, you know, Chikhiren’s 
factory up there. Well, and he joined the rioters, the darling, 
and now I’ve come for his share of the allowance.” 


© This article was written in March.—EDIToR /V.2. 
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“Oh, so you think he’ll get wages for that kind of a job, do 
you? For rioting, mother, they don’t pat people on the back, 
they put them in a cell.” 

“You're joking, my dove; the parish priest, God bless him, 
told us that the Gaponese or Japanese fellows had sent cart- 
loads of gold to be shared in wages among the lads. Every 
rioter, he said, would get his part.” 

“Are you daft, old woman, or are you only playing the 
fool, eh ?” 

“‘ How can you talk to a lone woman like that ? It is sinful, 
itis. [| tell you it was the priest that said it at the altar. He 
read it out to us, and everybody heard him. What more do 
you want? He wouldn’t lie before the blessed and holy images, 
eh? Now tell me where the money will be paid. How much 
will it be? My lad was one of the first of the rioters.” * 

The story which that priest at the altar, like thousands of 
his colleagues, had told his flock represented the Japanese and 
the English as having bribed the Russian people with eighteen 
million yen to strike, revolt, and generally thwart the efforts ot 
the Tsar’s Government to conduct the campaign successfully. 
Only eighteen million yen, or about £1,845,000! The Most 
Holy Synod, the highest spiriiual organ of the Orthodox Church, 
had stamped this silly but mischievous legend with the impress 
of religious truth, and obtained for it currency among the 
priests, who were mow spreading it among the masses. 
Spiritually viewed, it was a chunk of soft pumice-stone thrown 
to the people who were a-hungering for the bread of life. 
Tactically, however, the clergy were guilty of a pernicious 
blunder, were in fact uttering their own condemnation. For 
they had kept the masses by brute force under their guardian- 
ship, and punished all who endeavoured to open their eyes to 
truth. And now they avowed, nay proclaimed, that they had 
dragged the population down to the level of brutes. For a 
few coppers they said the Russian people would sell everything 
that even savages hold sacred: their Tsar, their Fatherland, 
their God. Like priest, like people. For whenever the masses 
are restless, and the question of political reforms crops up, the 
dignitaries of the State Church make answer that the people 
are not ripe for reforms. They must first be taught and 
trained, and only by the priests, who are conversant with their 
spiritual needs. And this legend, which the peasant women 
implicitly believed, is a scantling taken from the spiritual 
hornbook used by the Russian clergy. 

That primer has not changed for generations; such as it is 


® Privolsky Krai and cf. Slovo, February 21, 1905. 
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to-day, it was a century ago. Just ninety-nine years have elapsed 
since the Most Holy Synod solemnly assured the Russian nation 
that Napoleon was anti-Christ. Not a partisan or a forerunner, 
but the personage himself. Here is the grotesque account of 
Bonaparte which that ecclesiastical institution issued from the 
altars of Muscovy: 

In the popular upheaval which took place during the pernicious revolution, 
whose ringleaders have been cursed in heaven, Napoleon abjured the religion of 
Christ. Mingling with the mob he celebrated in its midst the idolatrous feasts 
that were inaugurated by apostates. Encircled by his godless accomplices he 
bowed down not before the Almighty, but before idolatrous statues which were 
represented by lewd females. In Egypt he allied himself with the persecutors 
of Christ’s Church and preached Mohammed’s Koran. . Lastly, by way of 
filling up the measure of his iniquity, he convoked the Jewish Synagogues in 
France, had marks of honour paid to their Rabbis, and founded a new Sanhe- 
drin—that loathsome council which dared to condemn ovr Lord and Saviour 
Jesus Christ to martyrdom and the cross. And now that same Bonaparte 
seeks to reunite all the Jews whom God’s wrath hath scattered over the globe, 
to spur them to the destruction of Christ’s Church and—Oh, horrible impiety ! 
—to make them acclaim a false Messiah in the person of Napoleon himself. 


Christian charity prompts us to assume that the venerable 
dignitaries of the Orthodox Church propagated these and 
similar falsehoods in good faith and invincible ignorance, as 
behoves religious teachers who would not wantonly deceive. 
But even so it is a pathetic picture this of the blind misleading 
the blind—the Most Holy Synod demoralising a would-be holy 
people. For an average schoolboy might have known that if 
the tale were true, if the bulk of the Russian people could in- 
deed be bought and sold for copper coins by Japanese or 
English, then the Church and State which claimed and exer- 
cised the exclusive right to instruct and train those millions 
had forfeited that claim for ever. And, on the other hand, if 
the strange theory enounced from the altars were false, then the 
sooner the clergy who believed it abandons the role of spiritual 
teachers the better for all concerned. Truly a formidable 
dilemma for a Christian Church ! 

Yet myriads of good men and women who feel moved to 
leave that community are treated as felons by the State, which, 
striving to prop it up, drags it down to unplumbed depths of 
degradation. For “once an Orthodox Christian always an 
Orthodox Christian” is the rule laid down by the Government 
in respect of members of the State Church. Hence no person 
who once belonged to the faith of which the Tsar is the official 
protector can ever leave it again. Its doctrines may become 
incredible or its practices irksome to him ; but even though they 
were a Nessus’ shirt, he must never shake them off. To save 
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a man’s soul is an act of loving-kindness, even though it be 
done by inflicting cruel sufferings upon the man’s body. That 
is the point of view of the State, and therefore of the Most Holy 
Synod ; for it should not be forgotten that the Orthodox Church 
in its humility of heart has for ages been content to feel contact 
with the Creator through the medium of his lieutenant the Tsar. 
It is a Jacob’s ladder of varying height and changing quality. 

The attitude of the State needs no explanation, nor, if there 
be no hereafter, any excuse. Autocracy was fighting for its 
own existence with the most effectual weapons at hand, and 
none were more deadly to the source of criticism and indepen- 
dence than intellectual darkness and crass superstition. Thought 
therefore became a misdemeanour, doubt acrime. It is only fair 
to say that, as a rule, the persecuting officials bore no ill-will 
to their victims. Nay, in many cases they had nothing to urge 
against the teachings or the precepts of the sects which they 
sought to suppress. It was less hatred for religious truth than 
devotion to the autocratic monarch that actuated them. They 
clung to Jacob’s ladder and refused to mount upwards to God. 
M. Pobedonostseff, for example, affectionately kissed on both 
cheeks my friend Colonel Paschkoff when banishing him for 
ever from Russia for reading the Gospel to the masses. M. 
Pobedonostseff’s predecessor, Count Dmitri Tolstoy, who was 
head of the Orthodox Church for fifteen years, was even less of 
a fanatic, for he was an enlightened nobleman and a convinced 
atheist. To him the clergy was a section of the police, the 
Church a political lever. And the ecclesiastics, whose material 
lot he sought to better, played the part of watch-dogs with 
relish. 

The result was a curious picture! In the foreground a 
divine institution, the members of which were brushing aside 
the behests of their deity and punishing their brethren for 
obeying those behests; and in the background, a polished 
atheist smiling at belief in God or devil, yet availing himself 
of some commands of the Christian deity for the purpose of 
persuading the high priests of that deity to violate others. One 
might call it a mystery play at cross purposes, 

When persecuting sectarians it was not so much their viola- 
tion of the canon of orthodoxy that weighed either with the 
churchmen or the State officials. They were not unwilling to 
take seeming for being, and to pay as high a price for hypocrisy 
as for sincerity. What really mattered was the independence 
betokened by the refusal to conform. For what is good enough 
for the Tsar ought to be good enough for his servants, they 
said, and he who implicitly criticises the Emperor’s religious 
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faith may explicitly criticise his temporal sway. Hence, even 
when the nonconformists’ system of belief was in all essentials 
identical with that of the State Church, diffezing from it only 
in the number of times they uttered Allelujah after a certain 
prayer, or in the use of two fingers or three in making the sign 
of the cross and other apparently trivial matters of that cate- 
gory, the offence of deviation was serious, and so too was the 
penalty. For every such dissenter, by denying that orthodoxy 
is the true fold, threw a slur on the autocracy, which, together 
with orthodoxy, constitute the two institutions of Russia, linked 
together like the Siamese twins. ‘Love me, love my—Church,” 
the autocrat virtually says. “To please God, do the will of 
the Tsar,” the Holy Synod replies; and all who quit the Church 
are deemed to have fallen away from the autocrat. However 
preposterous this point of view may seem to Western peoples, 
there is much to be said for it in a country where the State 
settles the religious canon and even fixes the ethical standard. 
In a theocracy such as the Tsardom, it is not easy to shake off 
the thought that by denying anything which orthodoxy incul- 
cates you are resisting the temporal power of the Emperor 
quite as much as the spiritual power of the Church. And that 
is why sectarianism in Russia is reckoned a danger to one-man 
rule. 

For the same reason foreigners in the Tsardom are better off 
than Russians, and institutions like Catholicism, Protestantism, 
Islam enjoy far more toleration than those native sects which 
differ from orthodoxy only in a few matters of tenth-rate im- 
portance. As a rule the Catholic—unless he be a Pole—the 
Protestant or the Mohammedan can frequent his respective 
church and discharge his religious duties generally without 
serious let or hindrance. He or she must not marry a person 
who professes the faith of the Tsar unless preparec to bring 
up all the children in the State Church. It is immaterial which 
of the spouses is the Catholic or Protestant, and which is the 
meémber of the true fold. In either case the offspring inherits 
the truth, and is preserved from the error by statute law. But 
here the restriction ends, It is only a religious toll paid for 
the privilege of choosing an orthodox life partner. On the 
other hand, the hardships which a dissenter from the Orthodox 
Church has to endure for determining the number of Allelujahs 
ate enough to frighten any but a martyr from wrens 
Orthodox Christianity. 

The curious part of the story is that those hardships are 
inflicted so quietly that. foreigners often fail to descry any 
tokens of them. The law, indeed, says that dissenters are not 
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at all liable to persecution for their faith; and men like K. K. 
Pobedonostseff point to the law and expect the onlooker to 
answer, “Truly Russia’s ways are the ways of pleasantness, and 
all her paths are peace.” But, as the Muscovite proverb has it, 
“ Fear not the law, but fear the judge.” And in all these cases 
the police are the judges and the juries also. Articlés 45 and 
64 of the Law of 3/15 May 1883, which conferred certain 
rights upon sectarians, such as those of moving about from 
place to place, of carrying on trade, of owning landed pro- 
perty, and of being elected to posts in the public service, was 
nullified by the discretion given to local and other authorities. 
The result was and is, that no sectarian can take a step or do 
anything good, bad, or indifferent, in religious matters without 
the authorisation of the police. The Russian police standing 
between a man’s conscience and his God! The Minister of the 
Interior is empowered to allow meeting-houses for noncon- 
formist prayer to be erected, but he is expected to abstain from 
exercising that right. And most Ministers have come up to this 
expectation. 

A couple of examples will make this matter clear. In the 
sectarian diocese of Nishny Novgorod there are to 75,000 
persons but twelve prayer halls licensed by the Government, 
while in the diocese of Vyatka there are only five. Now, as 
people who are in earnest about saving their souls will not risk 
eternal damnation just because an atheist Minister of the 
Interior* withholds permission for them to come together and 
worship God, these people often dispense with the licence and 
do their duty. Compelled to choose between a violation of 
what they honestly believe to be God’s law on the one hand 
and of man’s regulations on the other, they make short work 
of the latter. Hence, in the province of Vyatka there are 60 
and in that of Nishny 172 illegal prayer halls. Thus, as one 
cannot be a dissenter in Russia without being a political 
offender as well, the Empire is literally honeycombed with 
disaffection. 

It is very interesting to note that the statute law is really on 
the nonconformists’ side, and that the administrators of the 
law are against them and it. That is proven by the judgment 
delivered by the Governing Senate, which exists for the purpose 
of interpreting the law, with authority equivalent to that of the 
House of Lords in England. The Senate has laid it down over 
and over again that no authorisation is needed for prayer hails 
in private houses. But however the Senate may propose, it is 


* Count Dmitri Tolstoy, whom I knew personally, was Minister of the 
Interior as well as Procurator of the Most Holy Synod for several years. 
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the police who dispose in matters of religion; and they raid 
the dwellings which have prayer halls—unless “ their palms are 
well greased.” It is only when the nonconformists have ren- 
dered to the police the things craved for by the police that they 
can begin to render unto God the things that are God’s ; and 
not always even then. 

Not that the law is mild. In truth it is suggestive of the 
Middle Ages. The Statute Book, for instance, makes it a crime 
for dissenters to ring church beils, to sing in the streets, to 
walk in procession, to robe their priests in sacerdotal vestments 
even in those sections of the churchyards which belong to them. 
That is the law. But it does not satisfy the administration and 
the Church, which, therefore, go further ; they forbid the dis- 
senting clergy to wear hats resembling those of Orthodox priests, 
and order them not to let their hair grow long, but to have it 
close cut after the manner of hucksters and peasants. Again, 
the law lays it down* that dissenting priests may administer 
the consolation of religion to the members of their Church and 
shall not be liable to prosecution therefor, provided that they 
make no attempt to pervert persons who belong to Orthodoxy, 
But the administrators of the law insist on the clergy of non- 
conforming sects refusing to administer any sacraments or to 
discharge any pastoral duties whatever on pain of banishment. 
Again, nonconformists are allowed ¢ to repair and rebuild the 
chapels and meeting-places which have fallen into decay or are 
in need of renovation, provided that the general external ap- 
pearance of the building is not changed. But they must first 
ask permission of the central administration, and such permis- 
sion is seldom granted without enormous loss of time and the 
expenditure of large sumsof money. Englishmen may acquire 
an idea of the irksomeness of such a restriction by imagining 
how they would feel if a drunken man could break the glass in 
the windows of the church or chapel and the State forbid them 
to mend them without petitioning, requesting, bribing, visiting, 
and otherwise humiliating themselves. And in Muscovy to 
disregard these or any one of a whole network of similar petty 
limitations is to bring down upon one’s head a sentence of 
banishment or hard labour. 

Thus to be a nonconformist in Russia is to strive after a 
martyr’s crown and to suffer the fate of a felon. And by non- 
conformists is here meant not a body which differs from the 
State Church as widely as our Methodists differ from the Church 
of England, but a community whose faith is more nearly allied 
with Orthodoxy than are the doctrines and liturgy of the 


* Article 46 of the Law of May 3/15, 1883. + By Article 48. 
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Anglican Low Church with those of the Anglican High 
Church. 

And refined cruelty is as much a mark of the persecution 
carried on by Church and State as petty spite: the usual 
features of odium theologicum. Indeed, some of the details of 
this one-sided and unequal struggle are calculated to kindle a 
blaze of indignation in those who come near enough to see 
and understand. For instance, relics are honoured as much by 
the nonconformists as by their pious rivals, only that the relics 
which work miracles in the midst of one community excite 
loathing in the other, And as Orthodoxy can wield the secular 
sword, it always assails and often annihilates the relics of the 
dissenters. By the publication of cheap leaflets and pamphlets 
accusing the sectarians of abominable crimes, the Church and 
State party maliciously arouse passions in the breasts of their 
friends and their antagonists which distort the likeness of God 
into an image of Satan. 

The family relations of the Old Believers, and other noncon- 
formists who number many millions, are “regulated” by official 
records kept by the police. Only persons registered in these 
books as dissenters can marry other persons who are also 
officially registered as dissenters. But an individual who be- 
came a nonconformist, say five or ten years ago, and is not 
on the books, or a person whose name should be there but was 
kept out by the police for interested objects, cannot marry a 
dissenter. They may wed each other, and the union may be 
blessed by their priests with all the solemnities prescribed by 
the Church, But the almighty policeman comes forward some 
day with his veto, and whole families are ruined. The wives 
are declared by the administration to be concubines and the 
children are illegitimate. 

No wonder that in spite of the “mildness” of the laws on 
the subject of dissent and the assurances of K. K. Pobedonost- 
seff that in Russia every one is free to worship God according 
to the precepts of his faith, the sectarians, who can feel where 
the shoe pinches—even those who differ least from the mem- 
bers of the State Church—are chafing at the systematic perse- 
cution to which they are subjected, In 1go1, the Volga 
nonconformists besought the Government to free them “ from 
persecution for conscience sake” in a petition signed by 49,713 
persons. A Russian nationalist who has studied the question 
without bias, and who only asks that the Government while 
persecuting, if it likes, those who actually fall away from 
Orthodoxy, should leave in peace the children who were born 
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in the sect, writes of the position of the nonconformists as 
follows : 


They are devoid of the right of bringing up a family ; they are debarred 
from the civil service ; they are disqualified from praying. ... All this I 
affirm positively, and without diverging a hair’s breadth from the reality. 

When I read a letter from the Ural that the marriages of the Old Believers 
—whose domestic life is assuredly more tranquil, more modest, more pious 
than ours—are not recognised ; that their wives, their mothers, their grand- 
mothers, continue to be officially set down as spinsters; that the union of the 
husband and wife who have been married in accordance with the old Russian 
liturgy is termed fornication just as the unchaste bonds that link the drunkards 
and the thieves down in Gorky’s Depths, I confess it made my hair stand on 
end. The Depths of Gorky indeed! Here are the real depths. It is not 
merely that these people live badly; but the law defines, classifies and 
establishes rules and regulations for them just as if they were dogs, and denies 
them civil rights, even such an elementary right of mankind as that of having 
a family. 

The State possesses the right of disqualifying for its service alike the 
Hooligan from the depths and the respectable dissenting merchant whom in 
this respect it sets on a level with the thief. For it can do what it likes with 
its own. But let the savage Samoyede from the Arctic circle set about 
marrying his Samoyed woman and the Russian nonconformist the dissenting 
girl and see then what happens. The former, as is known, prays to a wooden 
doll, and the latter to St. Nicholas the Wonder-worker.* Yet the State says: 
I recognise the Samoyed marriage, but I declare that the dissenters are living 
in forbidden unchaste intimacy, and this mother of six and that mother of ten 
children are but spinsters guilty of fornication.+ 


Holy Russia has a curious way of treating her sons and 
daughters ! 

The religious status then of the Old Believers, of dissenters from 
Orthodoxy in general, so far as it depends upon the Government, 
is very much worse than that of the Kalmucks, the Tartars, the 
Kirghises, and the run of northern semi-savages. Yet the dis- 
senters are in all essential respects Orthodox and Russian, But 
the autocracy needs absolute subserviency. It wants men’s 
souls in order the better to dispose of their bodies. Hence it 
refuses to spare its own people. And if they do these iniquit- 
ous things in a green tree, what shall be done inthe dry? The 
other sectarians, those who set aside the dogmas, ignore the 
liturgy, reject the traditions of the State Church, and take the 
Gospel as their rule of faith, are a band of traitors in the eyes 
of the law, and an army of venerable martyrs in the sight of 
their co-religionists. For the evangelical sects are persecuted 


* The difference in the intercessors may appear perhaps less important to 
Western peoples than to the eminent Russian writer. 
t V. V. Rozanoff, Novoye Vremya, February 17, 1905. 
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with fanatical ingenuity by the unscrupulous men whose in- 
terests regulate the consciences, and whose meddling breaks up 
the lives of a large section of the Russian people. In sober 
truth they are put wholly outside such vestiges of law as obtain 
in the Tsardom, The most highly respected newspaper in 
Russia unhesitatingly affirms that “the measures enforced 
against these sectarians are characterised by repression of a kind 
which is inconceivable in any cultured State of Europe.”* 

Hang first and try afterwards is the principle on which the 
authorities go to work with the evangelical sects. Suppress 
at sight and investigate at leisure is a summary of their method. 
The Law of May 1883 allowed them to have prayer halls on the 
same footing as the Old Believers, and it also implicitly per- 
mitted members of the Orthodox Church to join their com- 
munity.t But in reality hard labour, banishment to a bleak 
wilderness with a deadly climate, and loss of the custody of the 
children, were among the punishments that awaited the man 
or woman who quits Orthodoxy for Evangelical Christianity, 
even after that law. The Stundists especially, a sort of Baptists, 
are on the blackest books of the Imperial Government. “ Es- 
pecially pernicious, ecclesiastically and politically,” is the note 
which officially characterises them, But, according to the 
Senate—the highest court of appeal in the Empire—no person 
or group of persons shall be deemed to belong to the Stundist 
community until and unless some essential characteristics of 
this sect have been brought home to them. In reality, how- 
ever, the rural police—coarse, crass, ruffianly—break into 
private houses, arrest the people in the midst of prayers or 
hymn singing, imprison all present, and inaugurate a system of 
persecution which goes on for months. Afterwards the prisoners 
when set free may, if they can and will, endeavour to show that 
the police were mistaken, a task which is generally easy and 
useless, For the proofs adduced by the police are often farci- 
cal: “They had a lot of holy icons, your honour.” “ Yes, but 
Stundists don’t worship icons.” “No, your honour ; but they 
kept them because they wanted to throw dust in our eyes.” 
Other criteria alleged are pharisaical abstention from swear 
words, and implicit obedience to the authorities, not for con- 
science’ sake, but only for wrath ! 

Sectarians who on the strength of such ludicrous grounds as these are said 


to be Stundists are not only prosecuted but are hounded down after the fashion 
of the Middle Age. Banishment to Siberia and to Transcaucasia, confine- 


* Russkia Vedomosti, December 16, 1904. 
+ This implicit authorisation contradicts paragraph 36 of the Statute Law 
and also paragraph 23 of the Consistory Rules. 
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ment in monastery prisons, scourging with cossack whips, military repressions 
like that of the Dukhobortzi in 1895, arbitrary injustice like the removal of the 
children of the Molokani from their parents’ custody in 1897, the frequent 
lynchings of sectarians by the artificially incited masses as in 1901,* these are 
a few facts which outline the legal status or rather the outlawing of religious 
dissenters.t 


In a State which cannot exist without the perpetration of such 
enormities, liberty of conscience seems impossible. To the 
autocracy such freedom would probably be fatal. For, in the 
first place, it would wholly sap the foundations of the Orthodox 
Church, which, as a social force for good, has already virtually 
ceased to exist. Orthodoxy is a branch of the police, like the 
detectives, the Secret “ Safety Department,” the Press Censor, 
and it cannot be weakened without damaging the interests of 
Absolutism, Besides, disbelief in Church matters is disloyalty 
in politics. Hence reforms may be played with, but cannot be 
granted. These facts should be generously borne in mind by 
those whose indignation on reading of the sufferings of sectarians 
threatens to run away with their judgment. The problem which 
MM. Pobedonstseff, Sabler, and their colleagues have to solve 
is beset with difficulties and contradictions, Their painful 
dilemma is reflected in the official records. The Ober Procurator 
of the Most Holy Synod, who, unlike his atheistic predecessor, 
is a genuine believer, publishes every year accounts of the pro- 
gress of Orthodoxy, the vicissitudes of its struggle with the 
sectarian legionaries of the Evil One, and generally a survey of 
the work done in the recent past, and a plan of the campaign 
in the near future. In this annual he has always much to say 
about the necessity “ of influencing the erring ones by means 
of mildness and meekness, in the spirit of toleration, of Christian 
love and of indulgence.” Nothing could well be more praise- 
worthy in a religious apostle. But the reader himself, when he 
advances further in the book, feels the necessity of drawing on 
his own private store of toleration and indulgence ; for the same 
apostolic Ober Procurator is continually complaining in bitter 
terms of “the indulgence of the civil power,” of the inaction 
of the administration and the tribunals, which, he adds, often 
connive at and even contribute to the spread of false doctrines 
by the sectarians. The Ober Procurator, however, is hardly 
just to the administration, which is very far from listless, 

The Russian police is by no means careless or lazy in the 
matter of sect-hunting. It is even enterprising to a degree 
which sometimes surprises foreigners, In what other country 


* In the provinces of Kieff and Kherson. 
+ Russkia Vedomosti, loco cit. 
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of Europe or the world—including even Persia, with its 
Babists—has any police effected as much as the Russian, 
which can now point to the intention of 200,000 Stundists to 
emigrate to America? The sturdiest, manliest, most truthful, 
hardworking, and prosperous element of the whole Russian 
population is silently ousted out of an empire which covers 
one-sixth of the globe, and ought to have room for all. No 
trial, no ukase, no decree of proscription or banishment was 
needed. Mohammedans, Lamaists, Fetishists are protected ; 
atheists flourish, and may hope to rise to the highest posts in 
the State, and even to that of lay pope in the Church. Only 
earnest Christians must take up their cross and wander forth 
in thousands. Alone the administration accomplished the 
task ; yet M. Pobedonostseff is reproachful, and writes about 
the inaction of that administration. The Russian Press would 
rejoice if that reproach were well-merited ; for the exodus of 
the salt of the nation is looked upon as a catastrophe by 
thoughtful Russians, one of whom writes : 


The Stundists have never refused to serve in the army or to pay taxes. They 
were and still are the most peaceful of our citizens ; they are characterised by 
sobriety and clean living, by industry and love of order . . . and none the less 
they were accused of various “ propensities” political and social, and the 
opinion of the Committee of Ministers* stigmatised them as “ especially 
pernicious.” Since then they have been deprived of their rights of praying 
together even in private apartments, huts and other dwellings. Is such a state 
of things normal, nay is it even bearable ? T 


The bureaucratic organ, Novoye Vremya, writes: “Can it be 
that Russia is destined to lose another army of the best and 
most hardworking tillers of the soil?’ The friends of the 
Government answer, “ Yes.” 

The position of the autocracy is literally tragical, and one 
cannot but feel sympathy with the men whose duty it is sternly 
to repress its enemies at home and sweetly to discourse of 
toleration and enlightenment abroad. A human Janus gifted 
with the powers of a ventriloquist and the suasion of a 
Demosthenes would find the task beyond his skill. Education, 
religious toleration, and liberty of the Press are incompatible 
with autocracy; and to feign to grant them, while keeping 
men’s bodies, souls, and intellects in tutelage as before, is the 
feat of legerdemain which M. Pobedonostseff and his colleagues 
must endeavour to achieve. They are restricted to the sphere 
of soft words; they are forbidden to operate with hard facts. 


* The body which is now legislating for religious sects “in a tolerant 
spirit.” + Russkoye Slove, February 19, 1905. 
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Very instructive is the case of the so-called Uniats. This 
body was Orthodox in everything but communion with Rome, 
Its members used the old Slav dialect in their church service, 
their liturgy was identical with that which is approved of by 
the Holy Synod; their priests married, wore long hair and 
beards, and brought up families, just as the Russian priests do. 
The one point at which they swerved from the path of Ortho- 
doxy was that of communion with Rome. For they recognised 
the Pope not only as the chief Bishop of Christendom, but as 
the supreme head of the Church. Many of them had been 
driven into Orthodoxy with whips in the days of Nicholas I. 
Thirty years ago most of the remainder who resided in Poland 
awoke one morning to find themselves wholly Orthodox. The 
Minister of the Interior, who is also the Master of Consciences, 
made a secret arrangement, according to which several of the 
higher clergy and parish priests were to join the Orthodox 
Church, and their flocks were to be credited with joining it as 
well, This transaction—in the most favourable case it was a 
buying and selling of souls to the detriment of Satan—was 
duly carried out by the venal shepherds. But the people most 
nearly concerned were unaware of it, for, of course, the service, 
ceremonies, and everything went on as usual in their rural and 
urban churches, and they perceived no change at first. 

When they were told that they were under the Most Holy 
Synod instead of being subject to the Pope, their surprise was 
extreme, as was also their indignation. A ruse of the Evil One, 
the pious among them called it; a ruse which God had merci- 
fully revealed before it had succeeded. Resistance thereto was 
an act of fidelity to the Deity, but unhappily it was also a crime 
of treason to the Tsar. Police, gendarmes, spies, agents provo- 
cateurs, apostates, and all the tag-rag and bob-tail of the 
“administration” set to work to sting and embitter the people, 
until, by the time the Government scored a decisive success, 
the religious feelings in the breasts of the people were partly 
transformed into bestial passions. Corruptio optimi pessima. 
This struggle has gone on for three decades without truce or 
pause. And now the Orthodox Archbishops have reported the 
results : “Two hundred and forty thousand souls acknowledge 
the jurisdiction of the Most Holy Synod.” That is the latest 
statement on the subject made by the Ecclesiastical Consistory 
of Warsaw. But according to the same source several thousands 
still cling to their old Church with affection, and attend mass 
there when possible, even though their children are officially 
registered Orthodox. Those are termed “ the vacillating.” 
But there are also no less than 82,000 resolute, uncompromising 
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Catholics or Uniats who obstinately refuse to have anything to 
do with spiritual shepherds, whose methods are wolfish, and 
whose religion is bureaucratic. Over 60,000 of these inhabit 
the eastern districts of the Government of Siedletz; about 
10,000 live in the province of Lublin; and 10,000 in Suwalki. 
All these 82,000 are officially classed as “stubborn,” and for 
thirty long years they have offered a kind of passive resistance 
to the Government, which one can only qualify as heroic. In 
the latest account forwarded to the Most Holy Synod, it is 
stated that ‘‘the stubborn Uniats are as dogged and inflexible 
as ever... . With loathing they reject every proposal made 
to them by the shepherds of the Orthodox faith for their 
enlightenment and correction. In the course of the present 
year as well as in former years they have avoided all com- 
munion with the Orthodox Church, recoiling from the fulfilment 
not only of the obligation of confessing their sins, and receiving 
holy communion, but even of having the sacraments of baptism 
and matrimony administered.” It is touching to see these 
shepherds so concerned about the people’s sins. 

There lived in rgor in the province of Tamboff a priest of 
the Orthodox Church, who was held in high esteem by all 
who knew him, Earnest and self-less he worked in a divine 
presence, sought to sanctify every thought and act and to 
charge each man’s life with a special significance for his fellows. 
He was impassioned by ideas, some of which were living 
forces. He was solicitous for the Orthodox Church, the grand 
potentialities of which he discerned with loving eyes, and, in 
order to help her to fulfil her mission, he would have freed 
her from subordination to the lay element. Why should the 
Church be liable to be at the beck and call of a lay head who 
may be an atheist? Surely a spiritual body should have a 
spiritual head. And Father Tsvetkoff sent letters and essays in 
this sense to his superiors, and among others to M. Pobedo- 
nostseff, to whom he pointed out the necessity of calling an 
(Ecumenical Council. In this and similar ways he displayed 
his zeal for Orthodoxy. Tsvetkoff therefore cannot be said to 
be wholly innocent. For he protests against the exercise of 
spiritual jurisdiction by the Ober Procurator of the Most Holy 
Synod, whom he regards as a mere official, a typical bureau- 
crat. He is also opposed to simony, the frequency of which 
is, he alleges, a scourge of the Church, Give money and you 
can move the mountains which were formerly obedient only 
to faith, He further derides the notion that the Tsar is the 
head of the Orthodox Communion, But it is fair to say that 
this last thesis is not taught by the Church. Indeed, Bishop 
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Sergius, of Vladimir, wrote to Father Tsvetkoff to reassure him 
on the subject, and said, among other statements: “ You are 
wrong in affirming that the Church teaches that the Tsar is her 
head. It is not the Church who inculcates that doctrine, but 
the Civil Code, and only since the days of Peter.” 

The Holy Synod too is a thorn in the flesh of Orthodoxy, 
according to Father Tsvetkoff, for instead of being a channel 
of divine grace it is only a department of the police. In this 
there is unfortunately a good deal of truth. Even now priests, 
carrying out the instructions of their superiors, are eloquently 
inciting class against class, fomenting holy hatred, organising 
civil war. Here are a couple of instances of how the work is 
carried on. In Yekaterinoslav, Father Bobrovnitsky, inspector 
of the ecclesiastical school there, publicly stigmatises the Jews 
as the authors of all Russia’s present calamities. Not of some 
but of them all, And unless the cause is removed the effects 
will of course continue, In his first address a few weeks ago 
he stated plainly that the squires were equally guilty, 2.2, the 
men who own the land which the peasants covet to-day and 
may seize by force to-morrow. Caveant consules! Another 
priest, Father Sorokin, delivers frequent philippics in the same 
city against the Jews, whose influence he deems baneful. The 
burden of this shepherd’s sermons is “thus, the Jews ought to 
be beaten, beaten, beaten.” * Now incitements of this kind to 
class hatred and civil war are classified by Russian tradition 
among the functions of the secret police rather than of the 
sacred ministry. Unfortunately, the two sections of the 
machinery of autocracy, police and clergy, are no longer 
separated sufficiently. And that was galling to a zealous 
churchman like Tsvetkoff, who also resented on the other hand 
the priest’s powerlessness as a peacemaker. He is so hampered 
by the ecclesiastical censorship that few pastors care to address 
their congregations, and scarcely ever are they allowed 
to hint at current events in their sermons, 

At last the Most Holy Synod, whose genuine interests Father 
Tsvetkoff was thus striving to further, condemned him without 
a trial to be interred in a monastery prison. A gravelike cell 
was accordingly allotted to him in the dismal fortress of the 
Suzdal Monastery,f the superior of which had received injunc- 
tions to display ruthless severity towards the newcomer. The 
Commander of the Fortress there and of the soldiers, Abbot 
Seraphim, happened very appropriately to be an ex-artillery 
colonel, who was endowed with more of the wisdom of the 


* The East, N.F., March 2, 1905. 
+ In the Province of Vladimir. 
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serpent than of the simplicity of the dove. It was he who on 
being presented to the Tsar predicted the discovery of the 
relics of Seraphim of Saroff, and two years later saw his 
prophecy fulfilled with a degree of accuracy which more 
fortunate prophets than Jonah might have envied. 

When the heavy door of the fortress opened upon the 
fervent Orthodox priest Abbot Seraphim stood there less like a 
seraph than a cherub with a flaming sword, the embodiment 
of ecclesiastical sternness. Repression not indulgence was the 
watchword. According to Father Tsvetkoff’s own story, which 
has never been published,* this is what took place. The 
abbot employing the exact words of the Russian fable exclaimed: 
“Hitherto you have been singing, eh? Well, henceforth you 
will have to dance.” And with that the priest was ushered 
into the gloom of the moist, mildewed cell. 


A horrible feeling crept over me when this grave opened to receive me. It 
became more awful still when I began to realise where I was: I occupied a 
cell between two men who were stark mad. There was a little aperture in 
each door, and from time to time one or other of my neighbours would approach 
this cpening and scream at the top of his voice. His ravings would be inter- 
larded with horrible curses wreaked upon my head, the head of an impious 
heretic, and these shouts which gave me the shivers were kept up for thirty or 
forty minutes and more. Even nowI shudder when I call them to iaind. The 
soldiers on guard outside would gaze at me intently through the aperture, but 
none showed any pity. I used to ask them whether they suspected me or had 
anything to say to me, but then the eye would vanish for a time and appear 
soon after again. That too was torture. 

The military had it in their power to poison a prisoner’s life, and they 
utterly poisoned mine. We were left entirely in their charge by the monks, 
who scarcely ever meddled. Hence the soldiers could hinder a man from 
walking in the corridor, could prevent him from getting tea and generally 
embitter his existence by petty persecution. It was very easy to win their 
favour by bribing whenever a prisoner had anything to give. But I had 
nothing. I remember Podgorny, a member of the mystic sect of the Khlysty, 
who was imprisoned there, and as he had wealthy friends outside he often had 
cakes and other delicacies. 

At last I discovered from scraps of conversation among the soldiers that 
they took me for a madman. That was probably what they had been told. 
That discovery nearly unhinged my reason. When living outside I had often 
been threatened with imprisonment in Suzdal monastery prison, but I had 
never once realised that in that fortress there were veritable graves for the 
living. Now I knew it and shuddered. I was buried alive. 


* My friend Alexander Prugavin, the unwearying advocate and selfless friend 
of all persecuted sects and sectarians, hada conversation with Father Tsvetkoff 
last summer and took copious notes. It is from those manuscript notes which 
he kindly placed at my disposal that I have compiled my story. With a few 
exceptions the sentences in inverted commas are not the exact words of the 
priest, but only the gist of what he said ; for A. S. Prugavin jotted them down 
in longhand. 
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The casemates of tne fortress are dreadful stone cages. When I had spent 
a few hours in mine I thought I could not remain another month there and 
survive. But weeks passed and many months. And day after day I had the 
same feeling that I might break down at any moment, that I must break down 
very soon. In this way a twelvemonth passed and then another. I feared my 
reason was going. I was becoming desperate, and I took a desperate resolu- 
tion after I had been about two and a half years in that miserable den. 

I wrote a declaration to Abbot Seraphim, setting forth that although I had 
never been tried on any charge yet here I was being punished as though guilty 
of infamous crimes. That was unjust, I said, and I protested against it with 
vigour. If I had done wrong let it be shown in what I had offended and I 
would bear my punishment as becomes a man. _I therefore asked to be tried 
in public, and if not found guilty to be set free. But I must refuse to die 
piecemeal in a dungeon. Life was bereft of its meaning for me. It was more 
than I could bear. I informed the abbot, therefore, that unless I were shortly 
tried or set free I would abstain from food and die of hunger. 

To that letter I received noanswer. I waited, but Abbot Seraphim made no 
sign. It was as though he were leagues away. Then I set about fulfilling my 
resolution. On November 13, 1903, I resolved to eat no more. Thenceforth 
the food which was brought to my cell remained untasted. My strength began 
to ebb and soon failed. I ceased to move about. Languor and dreaminess 
came over me and then the burning pangs of thirst. Hunger was terrible, but 
thirst was maddening. My tongue dried up, my lips were parched, and I 
thought I could see madness as a spectre. It was agonising torture. Then I 
pulled myself together, got up and walked as well as I could to the end of the 
cell and reached up to the window, where owing to the cold and dampness 
icicles were hanging down. I managed to break off some and melting them 
in my palms quenched my thirst. I knew a day would come when exhaustion 
would keep me lying down and I should have no icicles to quench the fire in 
my vitals. It was a horrible thought ; but altogether it was a painful process 
to die thus inch by inch, hope by hope, without human sympathy or spiritual 
consolation. Abandoned by heaven and earth. That is how it seemed at 
times when the outlook was most dismal 


Meanwhile Abbot Seraphim grew alarmed. A prisoner under 
his care was slowly starving himself to death in order to obtain 
justice. A word in time might hinder the tragedy. And it 
was his duty to get this word pronounced. He accordingly 
despatched a telegram to the Most Holy Synod, unfolding the 
facts and asking for instructions. Father Tsvetkoff was refusing 
food—would die of hunger in a few days unless he were re- 
moved from the fortress. Was it the will of the exalted body, 
which stands ix /oco Christi, that this man should be saved from 
death by an act of common justice, or that he should die? 
Those were certainly not the exact terms of his message, but 
they give the tenor of it. The answer was not doubtful. 
Christian charity enjoined mercy as a duty, and worldly pru- 
dence suggested it as a policy. Seraphim took the answer for 
granted, and removed his prisoner from the fortress to a monk’s 
cell, And it was not a moment too soon, 
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Eighteen days of fasting and abstinence * had worn the priest 
to a skeleton. Pithless, bloodless, pinched, and powerless, he 
lay on the hard couch in his new abode, “I knew I should 
die if I ate much,” he remarked. ‘So I took but a little gruel 
that day and a little more on the following day. I meant to go 
back very gradually to a normal diet.” Meanwhile the reply 
from the Most Holy Synod was hourly expected. The Abbot 
Seraphim had telegraphed on December 2, but strange to say 
December 4 brought no answer before sundown. In the 
evening, however, a telegram was received from the Most Holy 
Synod. The abbot opened it, read it, and grew very agitated. 
It was impersonal, and these were as nearly as I can recollect 
the words of it : 


The priest Tsvetkeff is to be again put back in the prisorers’ section, and 
if he dies of hunger, the Most Holy Synod is to be immediately informed, so 
that measures may be taken on its behalf relating to the funeral. 

The Russian words are: “Svyashchennika Tsvetkova vnov zakliuchit v 
arestantskoye otdelenye i, yesslion umryot ot goloda, to nemedlenno je donesti 
sviashchenneishemu synodu dla posleduyushchikhs yevo storony rasporasheniy, 
otnossitelno pokhoron.” 

These instructions came like a sudden thunderbolt from an 
azure sky. Even the shifty abbot, who thought he knew the 
world and the Most Holy Synod, was taken aback, The priest 
. « » merely steeled his will to die. He announced his deter- 
mination to refuse food once more, Abbot Seraphim had no 
choice but to obey instructions, but he expressed his sympathy 
for his prisoner, and assured him that he would at once write to 
St. Petersburg and leave nothing undone to have the cruel order 
rescinded. The danger was that success might come too late. 

I read that telegram as though it were my death warrant. Hopelessness 
mingled with the gloom and damp of my cell, but before abandoning myself 
to my fate I wrote my last will, requesting that no requiem service be held for 
the repose of my soul. Then I settled down to the process of dying by hunger. 
One day + I was roused from my torpor and unexpectedly set free. Seraphim’s 
advocacy was successful. I was released from the hated fortress, but was com- 
pelled to occupy a cell in the monastery, where I am still. I can take no step, 
say no word, cast no glance, but it is noticed and recorded. My health? It is 
broken up, I fear for ever. 


Last Christmas Day the Tsar published a ukase in which he 
graciously promised to abolish caprice, and establish law in 
Russia, and also to alleviate the lot of the people who are 
suffering because they worship God in ways different from his 
own. But he has not, perhaps, heard of Father Tsvetkoff, who 
is still in a cell, no longer, indeed, in the fortress, but in the 
monastery. He is the father of several children, none of whom 


* From November 15 to December 3. + December 13. 
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he has seen since his arrest. One of them having learned to 
write recently sent him a letter for the first time. He has no 
money, no means of earning any, and although supplied with 
food by the monks, he is in great want.* 

Tsvetkoff’s lot might be vastly bettered without endangering 
the future of the autocracy ; and one fervently hopes it will be. 
That is one of the objects for which this article was written. 
The idealist priest Tsvetkoff is but as a drop in the ocean, a 
grain of sand on the beach, There are myriads of others, some 
perhaps higher and better than he, men of unwearying patience 
and undying hope, who die a thousand deaths in life for the 
privilege of praying to God in their own way. And all these 
are longing for surcease of sorrow, like the suffering souls in 
Dante’s Purgatory. But it may not be yet. The beginning of 
liberty of conscience would be the end of the autocracy. 
Therefore, M. Pobedonostseff is right: if you wish to attain 
the object you must employ the means. Agitation against re- 
ligious coercion only is useless: before attacking an abuse one 
must be able to destroy its foundations. The history of non- 
conformity in the Tsardom, down to the day on which M. 
Witte’s Commission assembled, might be aptly summed up in 
the words of the simple-minded schoolboy, who wrote of the 
enemies of the early Church: “ By an unscrupulous dispensation 
of Providence many of them languished and died of dissentry.” 


E. J. DILLON. 


P.S.—The Report of the Imperial Commission, under the 
Presidency of M. Witte, strongly recommending immediate 
repeal of religious coercion, has remained unconfirmed by the 
Emperor, but the writer has reason to believe that the priest 
Tsvetkoff has recently escaped from his cell. 


* Seraphim is no longer Abbot of Suzdal. 
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THE POLICY OF A WHITE AUSTRALIA 


(By OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT IN AUSTRALIA) 


THAT a “ White Australia” is the first and fundamental ambi- 
tion of our people is probably known to all in the Mother 
Country who take any interest in us, and to many who take 
none, except when we furnish sporting or sensational para- 
graphs to the newspapers. We are British through and 
through, and wish to remain so. Only 5 per cent. of our 
people are of foreign origin. It may seem strange to residents 
of a crowded old world that their kinsmen in a thinly settled 
new world should be so sensitive to any influx of coloured 
races of which Europeans have no dread. What they forget is 
that it is zzter alia because their country is so densely populated 
that there is neither room nor the temptation for such incur- 
sions. It is the partially peopled regions that tempt the hiving 
swarms who threaten to submerge the small numbers of their 
pioneers if permitted to enter without hindrance. Of late some 
London workpeople have been learning the meaning of one 
kind of alien immigration, but it is at mosta relatively small 
body among you that is subject to a minor invasion. If the 
labourers of England as a whole were in any danger of being 
outnumbered by incoming tides of inferior races, the question 
would become politically as “burning” with them as it has 
been with many here. On these and other grounds, what 
lawyers call a primd facie case can be made out for the seem- 
ingly selfish action of barring our doors. Our implied claim to 
the continent on whose coasts we live may sound audacious, 
unreasonable and extravagant, but after all is it any more so 
than the memorable answer of Lord John Russell to the French 
Ambassador who asked what part of New Holland was claimed 
by her Britannic Majesty? The same simple sentence in which 
he asserted the absolute sovereignty of the Empire in these seas 
conveys the reply of the advocates of a “White Australia” to 
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the similar query of their surprised fellow-subjects at home. 
In his historic words they confess to claiming ‘the whole of 
Ol 

The motives of those responsible for our movement of 
exclusion are varied and of different values. There is the 
natural jealousy of men whose earnings are imperilled. There 
are also racial antipathies and democratic or patriotic aspira- 
tions; a clash of interests and a clash of ideals generating 
under pressure a heat capable of fusing our locally hostile 
parties into one, This has been their effect. If the men and 
women of Australia know their minds upon any issue, they 
know them and have expressed them upon this. Every State 
has been intermittently legislating upon it since its foundation, 
and those most sternly when the influx has been largest. Their 
fear may have been premature and excessive, but its influence 
upon our public life has been unmistakable. There were and 
are minorities averse, but they have been small and uninfluen- 
tial. With Federation they have become even less potent, 
because the opening and shutting of all the ports of the 
Commonwealth has been confided to the National Government. 
A “ White Australia” was the first plank of the first platform 
of the first Federal Ministry, and was fervently endorsed at two 
general elections. It has been supported by both parties in both 
Parliaments, and by each of the four administrations that have 
led them. This of itself is proof that the agitation, neither fac- 
titious, nor temporary, nor sectional, is almost universal, and 
represents a permanent policy. 

Sir Samuel Griffith many years ago summed up the situation 
from the statesman’s point of view when he said that under 
representative government the interests of a servile race were 
not safe in the hands of a majority of the electors, whether con- 
stituted of those who employed them, or of those who were 
rival employers. Sir Henry Parkes in this connection uttered 
the most violent language, and introduced the most extreme 
measures with which his name is associated. He did this in 
the heat of political passion, but long afterwards in his Fifty 
Years in the Making of Australian History, elaborately de- 
fended those actions and those utterances. It was while he 
was a resident in South Australia and Victoria, and a Minister 
of the Crown in the latter State, that Professor C. H. Pearson, 
whom Sir Edmund Barton described in 1901 as “one of our 
most intellectual statesmen,” wrote his book containing the 
earliest sufficient prophecy of the “Yellow Peril.” Sir 
Edmund Barton himself and his Cabinet—including Mr. King- 
ston, Sir George Turner, Sir William Lyne, Sir John Forrest, 
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and Sir Phillip Fysh, who had been State Premiers—passed the 
statutes, which, framed in the precise form advised by Mr. 
Chamberlain in 1897, are our present safeguards against alien 
invasion. They do not discriminate in terms between white 
and black immigration, and are therefore to that extent void of 
offence to any nation. But administratively they are employed 
only against coloured aliens, save in a few special cases, as of 
lunatics or criminals. They will continue to be so employed. 
No proposal to amend them in principle has yet been sub- 
mitted. Of their effectiveness there can beno doubt, In 1902 
there were but 35 out of 653 coloured immigrants admitted, 
and in 1903 only 13 out of 152, though 40,000 Europeans 
entered or re-entered our ports without challenge in the latter 
year. They check the influx at the place of shipment, so that 
few attempt to reach our shores. 

Nevertheless, recently there has transpired something which 
may herald a reaction against our restriction of immigration in 
its present absolute form. The Prime Minister, while holding 
his Conference with the State Premiers at Hobart in February 
of this year, received a deputation of members of the Women’s 
Political Association of Tasmania, who handed him three re- 
solutions passed at a public meeting, requesting (1) “ That the 
compulsory deportation clause in the Pacific Islands Labourers’ 
Act ; (2) The clause in the Immigration Restriction Act for- 
bidding immigrants to land in the Commonwealth if they have 
signed a contract to work ; and (3) The black labour clause in 
the Post Office Act should be repealed.” 

Two Tasmanian Senators introduced the ladies, and favoured 
the resolutions—possibly framed on their suggestion and pre- 
sented by their advice. The circumstance that these asked 
only for the repeal of existing legislation may have been tac- 
tical, Mr. Reid admitted that the second and third resolutions 
have been openly advocated by him for some time past, though 
he did not remind them that he was a consenting party to the 
second and a supporter of the third when they were being 
passed into law. These two are not important in this connec- 
tion, because neither the introduction of contract labour nor 
the employment of Lascars on mail steamers has any necessary 
relation to a “White Australia,” though it is true that both 
were smuggled into the statute book under its glamour. Only 
the first resolution challenged the principle of the policy. Upon 
this the Prime Minister’s position was especially embarrassing. 
Not only did he himself ask for the deportation of the Kanakas 
now in Queensland, but he was prepared to take speedier 
action with that object than the Barton Government proposed. 
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One of his former colleagues in his State Cabinet, Mr. Joseph 
Cook, M.P., moved an amendment upon the address-in-reply in 
1901, condemning the attitude of the then Ministry as half- 
hearted, If the aid of the Labour Party could have been ob- 
tained for this the Government would have been challenged 
at once by Mr. Reid and most of the Opposition for not purging 
the Commonwealth of the Pacific Islanders now on the sugar 
plantations before 1906, the date suggested and afterwards 
accepted. He had no resource, therefore, except to decline 
this request. Indeed, he declined them all through. Tasmania, 
having the smallest percentage of coloured aliens of any of the 
States, is least sympathetic towards a policy that affects her 
only by decreasing her receipts from the sugar excise. So, in 
spite of his surroundings, Mr. Reid, with what the local paper 
termed “a cynical if convenient shelving of principle,” re- 
affirmed his loyalty to the doctrine of exclusion, repeating his 
dissent from the other clauses condemned, with a frank admis- 
sion of his inability to take any action to repeal them. There 
is consequently no party, and no leader in the Commonwealth, 
in 1905, not pledged to the “ White Australia” policy. Pos- 
sibly a growing disposition to separate its essentials from non- 
essentials may be detected. While the influence of criticism 
may lead to a more discriminating administration, and perhaps 
a better definition of its scope, no specific opposition has yet 
evolved. Mr. Reid has gone the length of promising Mr. 
Seddon that Maoris shall have a free ingress in future—a 
privilege very unlikely to be used. It is safe to say that he 
will not stake his Ministerial life upon it. But the problem 
presented by our restricted laws cannot be evaded nor postponed 
much longer. Our current experiences cannot fail to force the 
whole question to the front, despite the unanimity which seems 
to prevail to-day. 

The factor that cannot be ignored, the governing factor of 
the situation as a whole, is physical and not political. It must 
assert itself irresistibly, and soon. Candidates are always 
declaring that Australia is a white man’s country, and so ina 
sense it is, almost everywhere, though a third of its 3,000,000 
square miles lies within the Tropic of Capricorn. Many coun- 
tries in corresponding latitudes are ruled by white men and 
contain others who control its trade and armaments. In this 
fashion we too can keep Australia white ; but nowhere in such 
latitudes abroad do Caucasians undertake manual labour or 
constitute more than a ruling caste. Broadly speaking, all the 
industrial work of the tropics elsewhere is done by the people 
of the tropics, Our map is not entirely conclusive in its 
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testimony as to where tropical conditions actually obtain, 
because upon the high plateaux, even in the extreme north of 
our continent, these are so much ameliorated that men of our 
own race live and thrive as pastoralists, miners and store- 
keepers. Queensland, it must not be forgotten, possesses in 
itself so large a range of climate that it produces apples, straw- 
berries and raspberries in some parts, and cocoanuts, mangoes 
and dates in others, with olives and citrons in between; all 
these in apparently low latitudes. On the other hand, the heat 
and aridity of parts of the central steppes in the Temperate 
Zone are too severe for most Englishmen to reside there con- 
tinuously. Aboriginal stockmen and Chinese diggers are freely 
employed in the northern territory about the Gulf of Carpentaria 
or in Kimberley, but wherever the wages are sufficient white 
labour is able to compete with them. As a fact, however, the 
whole of the northern coast strip, a great part of that on the 
north-west, and some of the north-east, is very sparsely occu- 
pied by white men. Unless unknown mineral wealth is opened 
up these belts appear likely to remain almost unpeopled and 
unproductive, except where great stations are lightly grazed by 
scattered herds of cattle. A huge area, both in the centre and 
west, practically discovers similar conditions, though there the 
want of water at present severely limits all opportunities for 
its utilisation, Looking at the question from the white work- 
man’s point of view almost all Australia lies open to him. 
There are exceptions, but they are uncommon. On the 
long strip between the plateaux and the sea right round the 
coast and down beyond Kimberley, the whites are few, and will 
remain few, because they consist only of those who sustain the 
stress of its prolonged, though even, summers, which have 
reminded travellers of Southern Hindostan. That is the region 
of moist heat, and until settlement is established of malaria, 
Subject to these limitations, and to the occupations pursued, 
Australia may be faily termed a white man’s country. Hitherto 
it has always been so styled, colonised and governed, with a 
single exception in the case of Queensland. Hence our white 
Australia policy has had time to take firm root. 

The earliest Australian settlements were made in the Tem- 
perate Zone, where lie the great centres Sydney and Melbourne, 
Adelaide, Perth and Hobart. Moreton Bay came last, and for 
some time neglected to attack its tropic littoral From 
various reasons there was a tendency to exclusiveness among 
all the colonists long before that period. Their first resistance 
in the south was to the transportation of convicts, and their 
next attack upon the Chinese when these began to make their 
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appearance upon the “ diggings,” Repressive laws were soon 
demanded and obtained against them in State after State. As 
population flowed northward, the alarm revived in Queensland 
and in New South Wales in the eighties. The agitation com- 
menced in Sydney, where, on the decline of the goldfields, the 
Chinese were turning to other occupations. As a consequence 
the poll-tax of the fifties was revived, and a limitation placed 
upon the number of passengers of that race allowed to enter by 
vessel. In 1888 the arrival of 4500 Chinese in New South 
Wales, 300 of whom came within a month, led to angry demon- 
strations in Parliament, a refusal to permit them to land, and 
the introduction of severer legislation. There were then 35,000 
Chinese in Australia. The number tended, and still tends, to 
decline, though by various ingenious frauds and forgeries re- 
inforcements contrive to creep in here and there. Queensland 
banned them like the rest, perhaps to palliate the unprecedented 
step already taken of introducing Polynesians. Plantations, 
principally of sugar, had been started on the coast belt in the 
sixties, when white labour was not available at all except at 
great expense, It was then that the planters contracted with 
small vessels to obtain Kanakas, who were known to be cheap, 
docile, and fairly industrious field-hands. The “recruiting” 
which followed in the South Seas, undertaken by rough and 
unscrupulous men, and conducted far from all observation, 
was accompanied by a series of outrages and some horrible 
massacres, such as that of the brig Kari. These led to the 
passage, in 1868, of the Imperial “Kidnapping Act,” which 
accorded much-needed protection in the high seas, But the 
death-rate of the recruits when they got to Queensland, though 
they were picked men in the prime of life, was for some time 
thrice that of the whites. The reproaches of missionary societies, 
and desire of the local Parliament to free itself from any com- 
plicity with such abuses, led to the passage of a series of Queens- 
land Acts intended to regulate this traffic in human beings. 
Its evils were gradually mitigated, though never entirely re- 
moved. An agitation against it was always more or less in 
evidence in that State, and more than once a definite date was 
fixed at which “ recruiting ” was to cease. Even Sir Thomas 
Mcllwraith, who passed the principal Act of 1880, confessed 
in 1885 that he could not support the perpetuation of the 
practice, because it could not be creditably continued. De- 
cember 31, 1890, having been fixed by law for the termination 
of the importations, a Royal Commission of three members 
shortly before that date advised, one that a final five years, 
and the other two that an extension for “‘some years,” should 
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be granted to allow the planters time to arrange for white 
labour. In 1892, when Sir Samuel Griffith became a convert 
to the necessity for again prolonging the term, he spoke in a 
public manifesto of ten years as its limit. This meant rgo2. 
Many believed at that time—like the late Premier, Mr. Philp— 
that the supply of labour would then be ceasing because of 
the depopulation of some of the islands. It was believed that 
fresh lands must soon be looked to for labour, The implication 
from such aconclusion is plain. The Federal Parliament in 
1gor fixed March 31, 1904, as the last day for importation, 
and December 31, 1906, as that upon which the deportation 
of the Kanakas might begin, except the few hundreds entitled to 
remain under the law of Queensland. The number upon the 
plantations to-day is about 8200, all of whom are prohibited 
from engaging in any other calling than that of agricultural 
labourers. Already the influences that have been able to wring 
extension after extension of time from the local legislature are 
being brought into play to retain or replace them. But the 
Federal Parliament is a very different body, and so, for the 
matter of that, is the existing Queensland Parliament, where 
Mr. Morgan reigns by virtue of an alliance with the Labour 
party. A further extension could be carried in neither. What- 
ever may happen, it appears to be extremely improbable that 
Australia will again seek the introduction of Kanakas, or of any 
similar aliens. The Hindoos imported into Fiji are not giving 
satisfaction. Moreover, the Immigration Restriction Act of the 
Commonwealth, although on its face allowing a large discretion 
to the Government of the day, was deliberately intended to 
exclude, has been, is being, and will be used to exclude all 
coloured labour alike, whether it be Asiatic or Polynesian, or 
from the Malay Archipelago. 

At this point our history brings us face to face with many grave 
problems pressing for solution, all connected with our funda- 
mental ambition to create a white nation. The populationof Aus- 
tralia, excluding 148,000 aboriginesand some nomadic half-castes, 
is now little short of 4,000,000. Of these but 54,000 are coloured 
aliens. They are irregularly distributed throughout it, for Tas- 
mania has only 3.41 per thousand, while Queensland has 46.13. 
Even the latter number is not startling. The Chinese in 1901 
were answerable for 33,000, so that, adding the Kanakas, there 
remain 12,000 Hindoos, Japanese, Malays, Syrians, and of mis- 
cellaneous nationalities. There are a few hundred more en- 
gaged in pearl-fishing or kindred pursuits, or as the crews of 
proas and other vessels, who at certain seasons make their camps 
on Commonwealth beaches, principally at Broome and to the 
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northward. They, of course, are not reckoned, though it is sus- 
pected that there is an infiltration from these and other sources. 
Only in the northern parts of South Australia and Queensland 
the balance of power is reversed. The diocese of the Bishop 
of Carpentaria, which embraces them, has but 17,000 whites to 
45,000 coloured people, of whom, however, 35,000 are abori- 
gines. Of course, but for our restrictive laws the disproportion 
would be far greater. Assuming that there are altogether 
70,000 coloured aliens out of our 4,000,000 inhabitants, the 
figures do not disclose any ground for serious alarm. The 
sentiment of our electors is less swayed by arithmetic than by 
lurid apprehensions of future inroads and kindred dangers, The 
question is far from being expressible in numbers. With the 
wage-earning classes the general motive is a blend of business 
hostility to a rival who undersells them, and racial hostility to 
a neighbour with whom intermarriage, civil citizenship, or 
political fraternity are deeply distasteful. 

The coloured alien has not been much limited in his work, 
As a miner the Chinaman is capable of working, and is allowed 
to work, ground too poor to pay the European, but in several 
States he can do no more. In mines of any size he is always 
a less efficient digger than the white. But as a market-gardener 
he is without a peer, because of the patience and unremitting 
industry keeping him among his plants at all hours, and the 
training which enables him to make dexterous use of water. 
As a cabinetmaker he undercuts the trade in the rougher 
lines in Melbourne and Sydney. He is in great request as a 
cook in the back country, because of his sobriety and the con- 
tentedness with which he remains in one place. Chinese mer- 
chants and doctors we have always had, but some of the 
Japanese become bankers and professional men as well. They 
are cleverer, more adaptable, and more ambitious than any 
other race, though, like their rivals, they do not by any means 
represent the better class of their countrymen. The Kanaka, 
far less intellectually gifted and of weaker character, is qualified 
only for field work or service of that nature. All three races 
are alike in that they bring few of their own women, 3 or 4 
per cent. in the case of the Kanakas. This leads to unhappy 
results, especially in the case of the Chinese. Still, as a rule, 
the aliens are temperate and orderly. They have their own 
vices, some of which we are not inclined to, and their own 
quarrels, which at times result in ghastly tragedies, but on the 
whole their record in the courts is clear ; sanitarily it is quite 
the reverse. As a body they are fairly law-abiding, quick at 
evasions, and untrustworthy as witnesses. They are hard em- 
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ployers, driving their hands long hours for low wages in the 
simplest class of work, Cheap and patient employées, within 
their range they are teachable, mechanical, and obsequious. 
Their competition is deadly, because they have few wants, fewer 
luxuries, and no relaxations. They produce wealth in the 
tropics, where it would not otherwise be procurable because of 
its labour cost ; and with that their value ends. As consumers 
they are almost a negligible quantity. Their thrift is notorious, 
even the Kanakas having 4400 depositors in the Savings Banks ; 
but they are the poorest of taxpayers, of householders, and of 
spenders. Their object, especially in the case of the Chinaman, 
is to accumulate and remit, or remove if they are fortunate 
enough. As purchasers a score of Chinese and more Kanakas 
would barely equal one white working-man’s family. They sell 
their time and strength for a pittance, buy next to nothing beyond 
the barest food, lodging, and clothing. Except as opium 
smokers they contribute nothing to the revenue. These circum- 
stances help to account for their unpopularity with our trades- 
people, among whom they do no business at all while they can 
find shops of their own country folk. The European lawyer, 
medical man, clergyman, schoolmaster, or journalist earns 
nothing from them. Their charities have a very restricted area, 
while their share in municipal or general politics, in public 
movements or amusements, in religious or educational activities, 
is infinitesimal. As fellow-citizens they are therefore profitless, 
unprogressive, and undesirable from all points of view. The 
statesman finds in them no appreciation of public policy, no 
centres of influence responsive to patriotic ideas, no possible 
defenders of the flag. Yet taking the wages, they fill the places 
of men who, when taught to handle the magazine rifle or listed 
for service in the squadron of the British fleet in these seas, 
are confessed, both by military and naval experts, to afford the 
most splendid material. 

With mulattoes, Eurasians or other mixed breeds, these 
disabilities would remain. Then again our aliens form an 
imperium in imperio within the Commonwealth, the Chinaman 
governed by secret societies, which also intervene as trade 
unions, and the Japanese acting together for their own advantage. 
They are not converts either to our churches or civilisation. The 
Kanakas have no unity or cohesive relationships, but some of 
them are Christianised while here. Even then the gain is 
doubtful. The venerable father of the New Hebrides missions, 
with forty-four years’ experience, the Rev. J. G. Paton, and 
his colleagues, have always protested loudly against the disrup- 
tion of home ties and the destruction of tribal morality in the 
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Islands, which followed “recruiting.” Naturally they maintain 
that the most effective Christian teaching the Kanakas can 
receive is that imparted to them among their own people. They 
are then spared the dangers attendant upon their expatriation for 
periods which make them strangers when they return. The 
Hobart ladies who protested against their deportation to their 
own islands because a recent plantation hand was tomahawked 
on landing must have been unaware that scores of such 
incidents have occurred and must occur under the system of 
recruiting and returns which obtained for years without any 
complaint from them, Murders arise not from Federal depor- 
tations, since these have not really commenced, but as the 
unavoidable result of the original importation of the natives, 
all of whom are due to return and are recruited only upon that 
condition. Dr. Paton insists but that very few wish to remain 
in Queensland, and also asserts that there are no risks in return- 
ing them if proper precautions be observed. It is the aliens 
who wish to remain who are our chief anxiety. The aspira- 
tions of Australians to establish a community of British blood 
traditions, abilities and energies apart from any intermixture 
with races which cannot exercise full rights of citizenship, or 
discharge its duties, or blend with those who do, without lower- 
ing our standards of life, thought, and conduct, cannot ‘but 
appeal to the sympathy of our kindred in the Mother Country. 
Sir William Jones’ poem asserts that “‘ what constitutes a State” 
is the men and women who compose it, and Australians 
may be forgiven if they believe that the Commonwealth can 
never be so well constituted if its people are of mixed colours 
and contrasted types, instead of being scions of the ancestral 
British stock. Heredity is the warrant of pride and the 
substance of hope to Australians, 

Having done justice to the popular cause, so far as it is 
necessary at this stage, it is next desirable to remember that 
there are still certain broad facts to be taken into account 
which demonstrate unmistakably that the great problem of the 
future Australian race has not been disposed of in one of our 
finest tracts of country. Speaking in the first place generally, 
in what sense are we to rely upon a “ White Australia,” while 
our increase of population, which amounted to 3.85 per cent. in 
the decade 1862-1871, fell to 1.67 per cent. for the years from 
1892-1901, and since Federation has declined to 1.30 per 
cent.? Howcan we indulge our dreams while we have been 
actually losing population in six out of the last twelve 
years? Even if the loss were of undesirable Asiatics, our 
stationary position becomes undeniable in Mr. Coghlan’s 
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comprehensive statistics. It therefore becomes manifest 
that to speak of a “White Australia,” with its garrison of 
4,000,000 persons, not sensibly increasing, essaying tu control 
and protect a continent all but as large as Europe with its 
373,000,000, or the United States with its 80,000,000 people, is 
to appear inordinately arrogant. Fortunate as we are in the 
isolation, which, while it has delayed our growth, has permitted 
us to become unchallenged custodians of this immense area, 
and thrice fortunate in that the protection of the British flag and 
the gallant seamen who bear it to every quarter of the globe have 
allowed us to give birth and nourishment to vast and vague 
designs, we cannotlookupon our present conditionsas permanent. 
None but the blind can ignore the earth hunger of the great 
nations of the West, the emergence of new military and naval 
powers in the Far East, and the presence at our doors of the 
uncounted millions of Southern Asia. Without resorting to 
specific forecasts, it is incontestable that, whatever course our 
destiny may take, a people which does not replenish its strength 
from its parent land, and whose birth rate shrinks almost as 
fast in this new territory as it does in some of the oldest 
nations, is not capable of fulfilling the aspiration outlined in 
its watchword. Our great stretches of fruitful land, with a 
temperate climate and a generous water supply, are not attract- 
ing settlers even to their splendid possibilities. How 
then can we expect our less favoured zones, especially those 
under a tropic zone, to tempt them? And if our marvellously 
rich coasts towards the equator are left untilled, how long shall 
we be able to play the dog in the manger to neighbouring 
races ? They may be in our eyes inferior to ourselves, but are 
at all events able to make lands reproductive which we leave 
idle, and, what is more, cankeep them so. They cculd enable 
some parts of our idle territories to carry the dense populations 
they would now be carrying if they were in Asia. Surely it is 
self-evident that Australia can be kept white only on condition 
that white men occupy it, use it, and establish themselves all 
round it as the rightful heirs of its resources, and their 
guardians against aggression, whether from those of their own 
colour or from men of alien blood. 

What then are our prospects of success in this great enter- 
prise? The history of the Northern Territory is that of our 
first and most gallant attempt to found a tropical settlement of 
precisely the same type as that established in the trne South 
Australia about 26 degrees of latitude nearer to the South Pole. 
The anti-Chinese legislation of Victoria and New South Wales 
was at last courageously applied to Port Darwin and its hinter- 
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land of nearly 600,000 square miles, as it had been to the 
300,000 square miles of South Australia proper, on the bold 
assumption that because the exclusion of coloured aliens was 
possible in summers akin to those of the South of France or 
North of Italy, it was also possible in the summers of Madras. 
What has been the consequence? Despite valuable discoveries 
of gold and of fine pasture lands, both of which attracted daring 
adventurers, despite the construction of a railway, much 
Government experimenting, and endless Parliamentary debates, 
this magnificent province, instead of adding to our wealth, is 
actually costing the rest of the State £100,000 a year to main- 
tain. It is not a feeder but a sucker. What is worse it is a 
permanent sucker. The white population, always small, is 
dwindling. The proportion of Chinamen to Europeans 
is increasing. The Jenkins Government in despair last 
year endeavoured to tempt private capitalists to construct 
a transcontinental railway from Oodnadatta, the present 
terminus from Adelaide, to Pine Creek, where the line 
from Port Darwin ends ; but though they offered land grant 
concessions of 75,000 acres, carrying mining rights of unknown 
value for every one of the 1063 miles made, nota single tender 
was received. Ministers were willing that the works of con- 
struction should be done by coloured labour, but could 
guarantee nothing, as the Commonwealth enjoys sole authority 
over immigration, There appears to be no hopeful outlook. 
The territory owes South Australia proper £3,000,000. The 
failure of all attempts to turn this costly tropical experiment to 
some use has yet to be appreciated by our taxpayers, but in 
time must convince them that it can only be kept white even in 
name, while southerners are prepared to subsidise it freely. 
Some would say it cannot really be kept white at any expense. 

Notwithstanding the efforts and expenditure of more than 
thirty years, the sugar industry of Queensland is teaching 
exactly the same lesson. Since 1902 the Federal Parliament 
has been allowing growers a rebate of 4s. to 5s. per ton of cane 
according to its richness, providing it is grown and manufactured 
wholly by white labour. This is equivalent toa bounty of {£2 
for every ton of this sugar, since the excise upon local sugar 
being £3 a ton, this leaves that grown by whites liable to only 
£1 per ton duty. Foreign sugar pays an import duty of £6 
a ton, so that all the Kanakas produce in Australia has £3 a 
ton, and all white men produce £5 a ton protection, The 
effect of the bounty has been almost imperceptible in New 
South Wales, where most of the cane was handled by white 
labour before the bounty. In 1902 there was 93 per cent. thus 
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grown, while there was only 88 per cent. in 1903, which was 
agriculturally a bad year. That experience conveys a warning. 
In Queensland, on the other hand, where only a small fraction 
of the crop was formerly raised by white farmers, the percen- 
tage grown by them rose to 16 per cent. in 1902, and to 27 per 
cent. in 1903. In 1904, 25 per cent. was harvested by white 
labour, while 56,000 acres were cultivated by Kariakas or other 
coloured aliens. But to realise the situation exactly it is 
requisite to remember that sugar is cultivated in three different 
zones along the coast. In the most southerly and coolest 
district there is a white farmer and family to every thirty acres 
of cane, in the central district about Mackay to every forty- 
two acres, and in the hottest and most northern districts of 
which Cairns is the centre, to every seventy-two acres. Plainly 
it is the temperature that rules. It should be noted that nearly 
half the sugar comes from the last district, though only £7500 
out of 450,000 bounty was paid to white men. The present 
bounty expires next year, and already Queenslanders are 
agitating for a further extension. As usual it is to be temporary 
and probably final. Dr. Maxwell, the chief professional sugar 
expert of the State, in 1903 recommended that the grant be con- 
tinued for three years, but last December doubted whether this 
would suffice even for the Brisbane district-growers, and cer- 
tainly would not provide for the substitution of white labour 
further north. He now advises an additional five years, but in 
no way commits himself to the assurance that even then it can 
be dispensed with anywhere. The reason is clear. Kanaka 
labour is estimated to cost 2s. 44d. per day including rations, 
white labour from 4s. 7d. to 5s. 5a. and also rations ; or, put 
in another fashion, the average outlay per acre is 2s. 11d. for 
black and 3s. 5d. per acre for whitelabour. The planters insist 
that this difference in cost must always exist; and that even 
white farmers, who, with the help of their families, produce most 
cheaply, cannot thrive without State aid in competition with 
blacklabour. In 1903 the bounty paid amounted to £90,000 
upon a yield of 1,048,000 tons, valued at £787,000 ; in 1904 it 
will be £120,000. As this season’s yield is expected to supply 
our full consumption and to be worth 1,500,000, the 
Treasury contribution has risen in proportion. When and 
where will it stop? 

Like the Northern territory, therefore, the great sugar in- 
dustry, which employs three thousand whites, and yields large 
profits in good years to its investors, depends upon subsidies 
from the South. Queensland has also contributed liberally. 
Over half a million has been advanced by the State Treasurer 
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for the building of sugar-mills, few of which are financial suc- 
cesses, and now a State Sugar Refinery is declared essential. It is 
very unlikely to pay. Since not a twentieth of our population 
are resident in the tropic third of Australia, almost the whole 
of the sugar bounty is paid by those who have no interest ex- 
cept as consumers of the product. Of late a great stir has 
been made in respect to cotton, for which we have plenty of 
land available in the Northern Territory and Queensland. The 
sea slopes of the former, according to Mr. J. Bottomley, an 
English expert, afford ideal conditions for raising the South 
Sea Island variety. In the West Indies profits of £6 to £7 
per acre are earned, but are only possible here or there by the 
employment of black labour. Already a new bounty for cotton 
is being pressed upon us. Coffee, cocoa, cinnamon, and many 
other products of the same kind, have been most successfully 
cultivated in the North, but none of them can endure the cost 
of white labour. This is partly due to its unreliability. The 
earnings of sterling men are so good, and the opportunities for 
taking up land for themselves so numerous, that they remain 
but for a very short time as or under contractors for cutting 
sugar cane, though good hands often make from 8s. to 12s.a day. 
The best whites in the North being rapidly drafted off in this 
way those who are left necessarily include a large proportion of 
the unfit and unseasoned—the unruly improvidents who drift 
to the outskirts, either incapable of steady or strenuous work or 
very unwilling to face it. The grower cannot afford to take the 
risks of employing them. Sugar cane isan even more peremp- 
tory growth than wool. Both require to be cut promptly ata 
critical time. But shearing is a skilled employment, carried on 
in sheds by thrifty, trusty, and enterprising farmers or their 
sons. It requires much quickness of judgment, but is very 
much less arduous than “trashing” in the stifling atmosphere 
of a cane-brake, with the thermometer at 120°, and less labo- 
rious than cane cutting in the cooler months. Besides, it pays 
capable men better. The white sugar gangs collected in the 
North are only to be compared with our shearers where some- 
thing like the same material is available, and that is rarely. 
The fact that cane culture has been and is “ black man’s work” 
helps to preserve a prejudice against it. Until a far denser 
farming settlement is established in the North it will not be- 
come altogether “white man’s work” or be so recognised. 
The irony of the situation is that when our crop is short of our 
market needs we import black-grown sugar from Java. White- 
grown sugar is not obtainable anywhere outside this country. 
We pay for the scruples which forbid us to allow it to 
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be black-grown in our own country. The question is, how 
long can we continue to pay? The Government of the 
North-west of Western Australia, the Northern Territory and 
the tropics of Queensland, is in itself a burden on the people 
of the three States who reside outside the tropics. But 
that is not all. Mr, Morgan is asking Mr. Reid for £25,000 
towards the expenses of deporting the Kanakas, and Mr. Jenkins 
is anxious for grants to encourage white-grown cotton. The 
Northern Territory, with its annual debit of £100,000, added 
to £100,000 for sugar bounties, rising ultimately to a possible 
£200,000 a year, swelled further by increased prices to our 
consumers, amounting, according to hostile critics, to {500,000 
a year, in order that this one industry may be partially kept in 
white hands, offers no comforting outlook to our Treasurers, Our 
tropics, rich as they are by nature, are made luxurious by our 
policy, and the more productive they become by white labour 
the more we shall have to disburse for them. We are cer- 
tainly proving the dona fides of our zeal for a “ White Australia” 
by the way we are dipping into the public purse. It is not 
inexhaustible ; tropic demands may be. 

When Mr. Playford was Agent-General for South Australia a 
proposal was submitted to him by the promoters of a Char- 
tered Company for buying out the State Government in the 
Northern Territory at a price which would recoup all its outlays 
providing the Company was relieved from any political control 
except that of the Colonial Office. They intended to have 
worked the concession by coloured labour, and it would pro- 
bably have paid them well. The State refused, though many 
years before it had itself introduced 200 Chinamen to open the 
mines, and allowed its railway to be built by Chinese imported 
by the contractors. In 1882 an attempt to arrange with the 
Government of India for coolie labour failed because of the then 
disinclination in Calcutta to complete an arrangement of the 
same nature as that afterwards made with Fiji. After the expe- 
rience gained there no such propositions are likely to be 
repeated. Finding our ‘‘ white elephant” too costly because it 
was white, the Commonwealth was invited in 1901 to take over 
the territory at cost, as the Chartered Company intended. Mr. 
Solomon, M.H.R., who moved the motion, however, began by 
admitting that coloured labour could not be thought of, adding 
that it was better the North should remain unutilised rather 
than that “‘ the future happiness and prosperity of our European 
races should be jeopardised ” (Hansard 2157), a doctrine cor- 
dially endorsed by Mr. Watson, M.H.R., for the Labour party 
(Hansard, 15,900). The South Australian Ministry, hoping for 
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the transcontinental railway, soon after withdrew its offer. 
Since then the position has become worse. The Territory must 
have been just as bad a bargain for the Federal Government as 
it has been for the State, unless a new departure was initiated. 
And why should it not be? It contains 523,000 square miles, 
is rich in copper, tin, silver and pearl shell, has already exported 
£2,000,000 worth of gold, contains splendid pasture country 
for horse breeding, and a situation fitting it for raising and 
exporting frozen beef in great quantity to the Philippines and 
ports beyond. Wool is also exported, and where the stock go 
malaria gradually ceases. From Port Darwin Singapore is 
reached in less than a week, Hong Kong and Japan in a few 
days more. The coasts, with a rainfall of from fifty to sixty 
inches, are in many places rich enough for any tropical culti- 
vation. But it is perfectly certain that they cannot be pro- 
fitable with white labour without subsidies, A white plantation 
labourer costs 12s. a day, a Chinese 5s., a white miner or 
tradesman, 12s. 6d., a Chinese 5s. to 7s. The European is the 
more competent workman of course, but in that climate is 
heavily handicapped. Under such circumstances this country 
of great resources lies almost idle. Pastoral areas at nominal 
rates, with perpetual leases for tropical plantations up to 3000 
acres, and rebates for any water supplies constructed, fail as 
baits. Its population, excluding aboriginals, is less than 4000, 
of whom not one-fifth are white, and about two-thirds Chinese. 
The situation in Northern Queensland is in essentials practi- 
cally the same, except that it is not so isolated from white 
settlements locally. Beyond them are only coloured peoples. 
Malaysia is at their door, the most thickly peopled countries in 
Asia lie a little further. The German colonies in New Guinea 
and the Solomons are expanding, but it is by means of black 
labour. Consistently enough our possession in New Guinea, 
like our far North, lies absolutely unprogressive and without a 
promise for its future. Butat least it is inhabited. How long 
can we hope to maintain tropical Australia as a white oasis 
while surrounded by coloured peoples, overcrowded in their 
own land, to whom it offers a tempting soil and climate, who 
see it unused but find themselves excluded ? How long can we 
expect to maintain a vacuum? Or pretend that it is ‘‘ white ”’ 
while its vast extent is all but vacant? After a lavish public 
outlay and spirited private investments not enough men of 
our colour can be kept there to either use or secure a fraction 
of it. 

Australia is a wealthy country, and her Treasuries have yet 
to face the pinch of real want. But, for all that, the question 
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must soon be put for what period we shall be content to pursue 
our present policy of paying to prevent its evacuation by our 
own citizens, and also to prevent its appropriation by other 
races, There seems to be one road open, but even that is not 
quite clear. We could, perhaps, plant the North with immi- 
grants from Southern Europe, who would multiply and possess 
the land. We should part with our purely British character; 
but they are, or would soon become, able to accept our political, 
economic and social responsibilities. They are of the same 
faith, and could blend with usinto onenation. But it must be 
confessed that when they have come in numbers they have not 
been welcome in the South, and it would be necessary for them 
to come in numbers to the North, if they are to supply the 
sugar plantations of to-day, and the cotton, coffee and cocoa 
plantations of to-morrow. There have been two Royal Com- 
missions within the last few years inquiring anxiously into 
their influx into Western Australia, where the British are 93.26 
per cent. to 3.06 per cent. of other Europeans, on the ground 
that they were being brought out under contract, but really 
because they were supposed to be supplanting the Briton at 
lower rates of pay. Both inquiries have failed to prove any- 
thing beyond a certain favour accorded to the newcomers 
because of past labour disputes. The fact that in the West, as 
in the North, the Anglo-Saxon takes unkindly to outdoor work 
in the hottest weather, to which the Italian or Spaniard is in- 
different, was brought out by the earlier Commission, and is to 
that extent encouraging. Still, it may be doubted whether a 
scheme for attracting plantation labourers from the warmest 
climates in Europe will be taken up with any enthusiasm. 
Mr. Morgan is now arranging with “ Austrian” settlers who 
have expressed a desire to emigrate, and are to be assisted to 
find farms, Probably the hope is that at first they will accept 
employment on neighbouring plantations. Other difficulties 
will arise when they or others arrive. They will usually come 
“under contract,” and if that keeps them under tutelage for a 
time, they would probably be more easily assimilated, In 
either case they are badly wanted. Still, it is doubtful if 
Ministries, or their supporters, are prepared to welcome them. 
Once here, the newcomers will be free of the country, and free 
to make what terms they please with their employers. They 
can, if they please, undercut in labour or in produce. And 
yet, unless this expedient be adopted, nothing remains except 
the coloured alien. Of course, Mr.Solomon and Mr. Watson, 
who are pronounced political opponents, agreed in rgo1 that 
our “settled policy” would not permit the admission of the 
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latter ; but it may be safely concluded that neither climatic 
nor physical conditions, nor world politics, nor the pressure 
of population in our near neighbourhood, will wait upen 
their consent indefinitely, On the plateaux white men 
can live, work, and rear their families; but while the 
tropical coasts of Australia remain unpeopled and un- 
productive, our tenure there must be _ unsatisfactory. 
They can only be occupied remuneratively by plantations 
raising special products with cheap field labour. This means, 
in whatever way it is to be met, a considerable addition to our 
population, either from the South of Europe or from coloured 
races, The former, though they may take time to adapt them- 
selves to our customs, politics, social life and methods of civili- 
sation, have done so already in all States. The latter never 
will and never can blend with us within any period that we 
are required to consider. As rivals to the white working man, 
as citizens, taxpayers, or relatives by marriage, coloured aliens 
are, in every respect, undesirable wherever white men can 
make their homes and develop the country with their own 
hands, In the particular portions of the continent where that 
is impossible, and in which they do not compete with the 
white man, but become employees on his plantations, they 
will still be undesirable, though perhaps in default of immigra- 
tion we may have to devise some means of utilising their 
labour without retaining them after their engagement. What 
is patent is that no permanent settlement of any great part of 
the country can be built upon subsidies from the rest. Sooner 
or later we shall be compelled either to take white foreigners 
into the Commonwealth to colonise our tropics for us at wages 
that will enable them to live in our fashion, or see them pass 
to other foreigners the first time that the zgis of the Mother 
Country is, for any reason, withdrawn. 

The situation, therefore, resolves itself into a choice. Since 
subsidies are required for the fulfilment of our ambitions and 
ideals, had they not better be found, for a time, in order to 
introduce white labour which will be able to make tropical 
agriculture pay by normal means? Bounties cannot be 
scattered in perpetuity to keep up a mere pretence of develop- 
ing industries by white labour that may never become self- 
supporting and certainly could not hope to develop an export 
trade. Consequently, though few here seem to perceive it 
the noble aim of the “White Australia,” aspiration is being 
confronted in the North by economic conditions which must 
deflect its application so far as tropical cultivation is concerned. 
It is idle to kick against the pricks in political pronunciamentoes 
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however sincere, seductive and admirable, if the facts are, as 
they are, against their prophecies. We want all the British we 
can tempt here to help us with axe and plough, with chisel and 
hammer, in our wide stretches of magnificent country, partly 
settled already, where climate, soil, and earnings are of the 
best for men of our breed. There is room for far more of 
them than we are likely to get immediately. There is need for 
them too if our cities and their industries are to continue to 
grow. But we want also many thousands more whose physique 
can triumph over the moist heat and sweltering sun of the 
tropics along our northern seaboard, in order that we may 
become independent of the yellow and brown peoples, and 
prepared to face their invasion either in peace or war. 


Cc. R. 


CANADIAN AFFAIRS 


The chief event of the past month in Dominion politics has 
been the interference of Mgr. Sbarretti, the Papal Ablegate, in 
the negotiations between Sir Wilfrid Laurier and the delegates 
from Manitoba, who visited Ottawa to discuss the question of 
extending the territory of that Province to the littoral of the 
Hudson Bay. The resulting controversy has been a purple 
patch in the apparently interminable discussion of the North- 
West Autonomy Bill. To the Transatlantic observer the tidal 
wave of wrath which swept Canada from “Tantramar to 
Nootka on the Island” seemed an inexplicable phenomenon, 
The why and how of the matter can only be understood by 
those who know the Orangeman of the nearer and further 
West. “He sees the Scarlet Woman in the Setting Sun,” and 
the notion that the Premier and the Pope had entered into a 
conspiracy to restore the old form of separate schools in 
Manitoba set him on the warpath with the journalistic toma- 
hawk in his right hand. The fact that the heart of Canada can 
still be stirred to its depths byany question touching a man’s right 
to religious freedom is to me a proof that Canadians will never 
become the bond-slaves of that gross and palpable materialism 
which causes the average American to ignore everything that 
cannot be evaluated in terms of dollars and cents. Undoubtedly 
the best antiseptic to Americanism is an occasional religious 
controversy. At its worst, intolerance is a symptom of earnest- 
ness in other-worldly matters. 

In the end it appeared that Mgr. Sbarretti’s indiscretion was 
the slightest possible lapse from ecclesiastical deportment, and 
that Sir Wilfrid Laurier was not cognisant of his act of 
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ingenuous diplomacy. All that the Papal Ablegate did was to 
invite the Attorney-General of Manitoba to visit him and dis- 
cuss the educational position of Roman Catholics in the prairie 
provinces. There are a few French half-breeds in the portion 
of Keewatin, which the Manitoban Government desires to 
annex, and the Roman Catholic Church iz partibus does not 
neglect the souls of these poor hunters and trappers though 
they do dwell “at the back of the north wind,” in the Indian 
manner of speaking. Mgr. Sbarretti suggested that the accom- 
plishment of Manitoba’s object would be facilitated if these 
people (meaning, of course, their peripatetic pastors and masters) 
knew that their right to separate schools (a right not exercised 
at present to the extent of a single school-shack) would not be 
lost by the extension of ‘Manitoba’s boundaries in a north- 
easterly direction. Subsequently a memorandum was sent to 
the Manitoban delegates in which the nature of the considera- 
tion—two amendments of the Provincial School Statutes—to be 
paid for the good word of the Quebec hierarchy was defined 
more precisely. Nothing more happened, and it must be 
admitted that there has been far too much fuss about a little 
bit of talk. No doubt Mgr. Sbarretti will be recalled, and 
compelled to undergo an unpleasant quarter of an hour with 
Cardinal Merry de Val, who will tell his pupil that the sub- 
terranean methods of Italian diplomacy are not effective in 
English-speaking Canada. 

The eagerness of the Manitoban Government to extend their 
territory to the shores of the “Mediterranean of North 
America” is easily explained to those who will look at a large 
map of Western Canada. To begin with, there is a question 
of chartographic decencies. By comparison with the huge 
areas of the new Alberta and the new Saskatchewan, extending 
from the 49th to the 6oth parallel of latitude, or with the vast 
bulk of Ontario recumbent along the Great Lakes, the square 
representing Manitoba will appear ridiculously small on the 
revised map of the Dominion. The people of Manitoba say 
that it will resemble a “ postage-stamp ” on the chart of the 
West, and their ears burn with anticipation of the chaff of 
future generations, But there are other and more substantial 
reasons for adding to their seventy-three thousand square miles 
a portion of the monstrous no man’s land of Keewatin, 
Manitoba is greatly interested in the possibilities of the pro- 
posed Hudson Bay railway (a portion of which already exists) 
and of the short sea-route through the Bay and the Straits to 
the Mother Country. The voyage is certainly practicable for 
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four or even five months in the year,* and this secondary route 
will probably be utilised when the wheat-crop of Western 
Canada equals in volume that of the Western States. Mani- 
tobans think that the territory traversed by this railway, and 
also its terminal port, should be owned by their Province, and 
there has always been an understanding that, when the time 
came, their desire to obtain access to salt water—a desire which 
is felt by every land-bound principality—should be gratified. 
But Ontario also desires another foothold on the Hudson Bay 
littoral (she touches James Bay, but the voyage thence into the 
Westward Gulf would be too long and there is no good haven 
there), and the settlement of the rival claims demands careful 
consideration. 

Not the least important result of the creation of two new 
provinces in Great Britain’s moiety of the north American 
prairie-region is the inevitable partition of the “ Middle North” 
among the localised Governments of Alberta, Saskatchewan, 
Manitoba, and Ontario. Athabasca is already divided ; the 
partition of Keewatin cannot be long delayed. A gradual in- 
vestigation of the natural resources of between seven and eight 
hundred thousand square miles of British territory will inevi- 
tably follow this long-prepared act of devolution on the part of 
the Federal authorities. Perhaps it is too much to hope that 
a second tier of prosperous communities will be built up along 
the water-route of the Bay, the Nelson River, Lake Winnipeg, 
and the gigantic flood formed by the marriage of the two 
Saskatchewans, I have stood at the “ Point,” where the river 
from the South and the river from the North meet hundreds of 
feet below, and looked out into the Eastward wilderness, and 
I have seen the smoke canopies of unborn mining and manu- 
facturing towns—so mind-compelling were the words of the 
old fur-trader, with ever a drop of Indian blood in his heart, 
who told me of the wonderful land which lay in the line of the 
sun’s march. Even if these towns never come to birth, it is 
likely enough that the Middle North will prove as valuable as 
Scandinavia when the basal water-route, travelled as yet only 
by fur-traders, is developed and prolonged into the “lanes” of 
the Atlantic. 

The value of Keewatin is problematic. Much of it must 
remain the heritage of Indian trappers and hunters and of the 
herds of caribou which pasture on its flower-starred, song-rife 
plains. Here and there, no doubt, where the Laurentian rocks, 
the very ribs of Mother Earth, have been laid bare by the ice 


* There are records of 730 successful voyages into and out of the Bay. 
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of the glacial age, mineral deposits of economic value will be 
found. But Athabasca is already known to be a really valuable 
territory. The portion east of the dividing line—the 11oth 
meridian of longitude—is not, so far as is known, appreciably 
better than the portion of Keewatin which lies between it and 
the Bay. Settlement in the province of Saskatchewan has 
hardly yet crossed the main stream, and from all that I have 
seen of the country to the north I think it will never be of much 
consequence except for lumbering, haying, the procuring of 
whitefish which abound in the innumerable clean-bottomed 
lakes, and for certain mineral deposits of problematic value. 
Beyond the northern boundary of the “ provisional district ” of 
Saskatchewan lies a ¢erra incognita which is not traversed by 
any of the river-routes used by fur-seekers in the past. No 
doubt the exploration of this blank space on the map will be 
undertaken by the new Provincial Government when it is 
established at Regina. The fact that the Chinook or warm 
western wind is not felt so far to the east of the Rockies 
disposes of any chance of agricultural settlement there. But 
I have no doubt whatever that the western half of Athabasca, 
which is given to the province of Alberta, will some day support 
a large population of farmers and small ranchers. Already there 
is a flourishing settlement at Grand Prairie, an extensive area of 
true black soil. Wheat has been grown successfully at many 
points along the Peace River and other water-routes into the 
Mackenzie country, and the whole of Western Athabasca must 
be regarded as a northward prolongation of the “ fertile belt” 
of the Canadian North-West. 

At present every Canadian is gazing Westward, and little 
interest is felt in the minor happenings of provincial politics, 
The little province of Prince Edward Island, which has lost 
18,000 souls of its normal population in the last decade, is 
asking for a tunnel under the ice-ridden straits separating it 
from the mainland. Only by this means, which would prevent 
the losses due to interrupted communications in winter, can the 
pull of the West be evaded. The question of making Montreal 
as cheap a port as Boston is also being discussed, and the 
solution of this problem will enable Eastern Canada to pre- 
serve the west-to-east trend of her traffic, and must add to the 
profit of the western wheat-growers. The West and the wheat 
thereof—these two things are at the bottom of every Canadian’s 
mind when the grip of winter is removed from the land. 


E. B. O. 
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SOUTH AFRICA 


The all-absorbing South African event of the past month has 
been Lord Milner’s relinquishment of the great task to which 
he has unsparingly devoted himself for the last eight years, 
We venture to predict that when the passions and prejudices of 
the moment have been forgotten, and the memorable events in 
which he has figured are viewed in the dry light of historical 
perspective, his Pro-Consulship will be regarded as one of the 
most striking administrations in the history of the British Empire. 
The closing speeches which he delivered at the farewell functions 
held in his honour by acommunity fully conscious of their loss, 
may be regarded as his legacy to the people whom he served, 
and we cannot resist reproducing the admirable passage in which 
he sets forth the true connection between devotion to the Empire 
as a whole, and devotion to its several parts, showing that so 
far from conflicting these duties merge. 


What I pray for hardest is that those in South Africa who have been my 
fellow-workers in a great cause should remain faithful to the great idea of 
Imperial unity. When we who call ourselves Imperialists talk of the British 
Empire, we think of a group of States bound not by an alliance—for alliances 
can be made andunmade—but in a permanent organic union. Of sucha union 
the dominions of the Sovereign as they exist to-day are only the raw material. 
Such a consummation can alone solve the most difficult and the most persistent 
problems of South Africa. It would unite the white races as nothing else can. 
The Dutch can never own perfect allegiance merely to Great Britain, but the 
British and Dutch alike could unite in loyal devotion to an Empire State in 
which Britain and South Africa would be partners. So you see the true Im- 
perialist is also the best South African. 

We venture to celebrate Lord Milner’s retirement by pub- 
lishing an exceptionally well-informed paper (“ Political Parties 
in the Transvaal,” by Transvaaler), analysing the present political 
position, and discussing the problems confronting a country 
which is about to be endowed with a large instalment of self- 
government. This article strikes a warning note for those easy- 
going British who allow themselves to be caught by the clap- 
trap of “trusting the Dutch ” before the Dutch are prepared to 
trust the British, The argument has been accentuated by 
recent cablegrams announcing that the “trust-the-Dutch” 
British, ze, the Responsible Government Association, have 
joined hands with the “ Distrust-the-British ” Dutch, z.¢,, the 
Het Volk, on a common platform, which, needless to say, has 
been drafted by the Boers, Our fellow countrymen cannot 
be congratulated either on their acumen or their public spirit, 
and their surrender will undoubtedly aggravate the situation in 
the Transvaal. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


OUR SHORTAGE OF BATTLESHIPS 
To the Editor of the NATIONAL REVIEW 


S1rR,—Mr. Pretyman’s answer in the House of Commons to Sir Gilbert 
Parker, on Tuesday, March 28, establishes the following facts: 

(1) That in the last five years, up to the time the present ship-building pro- 
gramme was sanctioned by the Admiralty, Great Britain had only laid down 
three more battleships than Germany, or three less than France and Germany 
combined, and nine less than France, Germany, and Russia combined. 

(2) That two more battleships had been sanctioned by Great Britain at that 
period, two more by Germany, and three more by Russia, which only alters 
the above by giving an excess to the three Powers of twelve battleships. 
None of the battleships destroyed at Port Arthur were laid down in this 
modern period 1900-1905 inclusive. 

(3) At the time the shipbuilding programme of only one battleship was 
sanctioned by the Cabinet (November 1904) there were no new French or 
Russian programmes, but there was a German programme of two battleships. 

(4) Assuming the French programme to be as announced, ship for ship 
against Germany, the excess on the part of France and Germany over Great 
Britain will become six battleships more laid down in six years. If the large 
new Russian programme provides for only two extra battleships this year, the 
excess for the three Powers will be seventeen battleships. 

An excess over Great Britain of seventeen battleships, or two fleets, such as 
our Atlantic and Mediterranean Fleets combined, on the part of the three 
Powers which coerced Japan in 1895, is one of the most significant facts of the 
day. It is in face of this grave situation that we have increased the Army 
Estimates to no purpose by £1,000,000 and reduced the Navy Estimates by 
£3,500,000. The latter result has been achieved by a reduction in the vote 
for new construction of £2,203,000, and of £760,000 in coal, stores, &c. Con- 
sidering that thirteen battleships, which Mr. Pretyman included in his com- 
parative statistics so recently as last May, have since been swept off the list of 
efficient ships, so that even at that period our fighting strength in battleships 
was exaggerated by one-fifth, one is left in absolute bewilderment as to what 
are the considerations which dictate our shipbuilding policy. We knew them 
when Lord Goschen was in office ; we do not know them now. 

Yours faithfully, 
BLUEWATER SCHOOL. 
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